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In giving the remainder of the series of; cry fer a war which threatened little bloodshed, 
N g g ee. 


these curious documents, we conceive that it | and which promised victories that were attended 


: : ss ._ | With something more solid than glory. A war 
will add much both to their political and his-| 54, Spain was a war of plunder. In the present 
torical interest to introduce a remarkable pas- | conflict with Regicide, Mr. Pitt has not hitherto 
sage from Burke which we have accidentally | had, nor will perhaps for a few days have, many 
stumbled upon. We make our quotation | prizes to hold out in the lottery of war to tempt 
tones Ml vemvhilet' printed in Phileda-| the lower part of our character. He can only 
> ohne? sae gear apne i | maintain it by an appeal to the higher; and to 
phia for William Cobbett in 1797, entitled | those in whom that higher part is the most pre- 
“Two Letters addressed to a Member of the | dominant he must look the most for his support. 
present Parliament on the Proposals for Peace | W — — out no panes ae rs 
. ee . » + ’ ag P ava a > , > > 
with the Regicide Directory of France,” by | 27 Dmbes to the avaricious, he may be forced by 
; a Burk Whether | ® vulgar cry into a peace ten times more ruinous 

the Right Hon. Edmund DUIKE. 1€UNeT | than the most disastrous war. The weaker he is 
the passage we have italicized may not have | in the fund of motives which apply to our avarice, 
reference to these identical papers now first | to our laziness, and to our lassitude, if he means 
published, we leave the curious to decide. we ati = in hi to ad. we te at ea 

: fe > yught to be in his address 0 1animi 
It will be seen that our opinions of the| | 5 : 8 y 


: and to our reason. 
character of the transactions here recorded| «Ty stating that Walpole was driven by a 


are fortified by the great name of Burke. popular clamor into a measure not to be justified, 

. I do not mean wholly to excuse his conduct. M 
“There has not been in this century any foreign | time of observation did not exactly coincide wit 
peace or war, in its origin the fruit of popular de-| that event; but 1 read much of the controversies 
sire, except the war that was made with Spain in| then carried on. Several years after the contests 
1739. Sir Robert Walpole was forced into the | of pee had ceased, the people were amused, 
war by the people, who were inflamed to this} and in a degree warmed with them. The events 
measure by the most leading politicians, by the | of that era seemed then of magnitude, which the 
first orators, and the greatest poets of the time. | revolutions of our time have reduced to parochial 
For that war Pope sung his dying notes. For importance ; and the debates which then shook 
that war Johnson, in more energetic strains, em- | the nation now appear of no higher moment than 
ployed the voice of his early genius. For that | a discussion ina vestry. When I was very young, 
war Glover distinguished himself in the way in | a general fashion told me I was to admire some of 
which his muse was most the natural and happy. | the writings against that minister: a little more 
The crowd readily followed the politicians in the | maturity taught me as much to despise them. I 
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observed one fault in his general proceeding. He 
never manfully put forward the entire strength of 
his cause, He temporized; he managed; and 
adopting very nearly the sentiments of his adver- 
saries, he opposed their inferences. This, for a 
political commanier, is the choice of a weak post. 
His adversaries had the better of the argument as 
he handled it, not as the reason and justice of his 
cause enabled him to manage it. J say this after 
having seen, and with some care examined, the orig- 
inal documents concerning certain important trans- 
actions of those times. They perfectly satisfied 
me of the extreme injustice of that war, and of the 
falsehood of the colors which, to his own ruin, 
and guided by a mistaken policy, he suffered to 
be daubed over that measure. Some years af- 
ter, it was my fortune to converse with many of 
the principal actors against that minister, and with 
those who principally excited that clamor. None 
of them, no, not one, did in the least defend the 
measure, or attempt to justify their conduct. 
They condemned it as freely as they would have 
done in commenting upon any proceeding in his- 
tory, in which they were totally unconcerned. 
Thus it will be. They who stir up the people to 
improper desires, whether of peace or war, will be 
condemned by themselves. They who weakly 
yield to them will be condemned by history,” 


We resume with the original dispatch 
giving an account of the first formal taking 
possession of that region towards which 
so much interest has been attracted lately. 
It will be found to be very interesting and 
curious. It is somewhat singular that the 
King described so nearly resembles the de- 
scriptions of the present “ King of Mosquito.” 
Lord Palmerston, in his dispatch to the 
Nicaraguan Government, says: “The time 
when and the manner in which the connec- 
tion between Great Britain and the Mos- 
quito Coast began is not well known.” 
This paper evidently throws some light on 
the subject, and may be useful to his Lord- 
ship, provided he still continues to ignore 
the treaty of Paris, 1763. 

We do not desire at present to re-open 
the discussion of the Nicaraguan question, 
especially in the manner it has been dis- 
cussed in this Review, contrary to the advice 
of its present conductor, but we are glad to 
be able to add any new facts that may 
throw light upon it; retaining personally, 
as we do, the confidence we have always 
felt, notwithstanding all that has been said, 
in the patriotism and far-seeing statesman- 
ship of the eminent Secretary in whose 
hands the negotiation has been, knowing 
that he of all others is the man to settle it 
upon such bases as the honor and interests 
of the country demand. 
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XI. 


| Backed, “Mr. Hodgson, from y* 13th of 
Marelvto 12th April. Sandy Bay, 8th April, 
1740. Mr. Hodgson to Gov. Trelawny.”| 


Sanpy Bay, April 8th, 1740. 


May it please your Excellency :—I dated 
my last from Port Royal by mistake on 
the 1st of March, whereas we sailed from 
thence on the 29th of February, arrived at 
St. Andrews on the 3d of March, sailed 
for Sandy Bay on the 6th, where we came 
to an anchor on the 11th, but were prevented 
by a north from going ashore till the 13th. 

King Edward being informed of my airi- 
val,sent me word that he would see me the 
next day, which he did, attended by several 
of his captains. I read to him your Excel- 
lency’s letter, and my own commission, and 
when I had explained them by an inter- 
preter, told my errand and recommendcd to 
them to seek all opportunities of cultivating 
friendship and union with the neighboring 
Indian nations, and especially such as were 
under s: bjection to the Spaniards, and of 
helping them to recover their freedom. They 
approved every thing I said, and appointed 
the 16th to mect the Governor, Jolin Briton, 
and his captains at the same place, to hea 
what I had farther to say. 

On the 16th they all came except Admi- 
ral Dilly and Coll? Morgan [Mosquito Indian 
chiefs, who had been complimented with 
British commissions or titles —Ep.] who 
were sick, General Hobby and his capt* 
were at too great a distance to be sent for, 
but their presence not being material, I pro- 
ceeded to acquaint them that as they had 
long acknowledged themselves subjects of 
Great Britain, the Governor of Jamaica had 
sent me to take possession of their country, 
in his majesty’s name: then asked if they 
had any thing to object. They answered 
that they had nothing to say against it, but 
were very glad I was come for that purpose. 
So I immediately raised the standard and 
reduced the sum of what I had said into 
articles. I asked them both separately and 
jointly if they approved and would abide 
by them. They manimously declared they 
would. So I had them read over again in 
a solemn manner under the colours. At 
the end of every article fired a gun, and 
concluded with cutting up a turf, and prom- 





ising to defend their country and to pro- 
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cure them all the assistance and instruction | 
from England in my power. | 

The form: ality all this was done with 
seemed to have a good influence upon them, 
for they often repeated their desire of learn- 
ing to read, and said they must now mind 
their king more than they had done, and do | 
all they could to help themselves and hurt 
the Spaniards, to whom I recommended all 
the mercy that was consistent with their 
own safety. But they seemed not to under- | 
stand me rightly, saying—if they fight they 
must kill. The articles I enclose, and hope 
your Excellency will excuse so much cere- | 
mony: for as I had no certain information 
whether the country was ever taken posses- 
sion of before or ever claimed otherwise | 
than by sending them down commissions, J | 
thought the more voluntary and clear the | 
cession of it was, the better. 

The governor came attended with a nu- 
merous guard, who behaved to him with | 
much respect and silence. He is a sensible 
old man, and carries a good command; the | 
king being very young, I believe not twenty, 
is not much obser ed, but was he to be a/ 
while in Jamaica or England ‘tis thought he 
would make a hopefull monarch enough. 

On the 18th the king with his captains 
came of their own accord to consult about a | 
proper place to attack, but hearing that | 

Captain Jumper was expected from the other 
side of the Cape, with 5 or 6 periauguas, 
and neither the governor, Admiral Dilly nor | 
Coll? Morgan being present, I thought it best | 
to defer it ’till they were summoned. The 
king brought his mother and the captains | 
their wives. I entertained them as usual, 
but there always comes such a train with | 
them that instead of one puncheon of rum | 
I should have had three or four. However, | 
as I recommended sobriety to them at first 
as from your Excellehey, none of them has | 
presumed to get drunk when they come to | 
me. 


On the 19th Capt. Andrew Stewart, who 
has been hovering several months on this 
coast in hopes of getting the Muskitos to 
make an expedition for him, came into the 
road and sent me an invitation to dine on 
board, with an apology for not waiting on 
me himself, which I accepted, and was salu- 


ted with 5 guns at coming off. He was very 
desirous to agree with me about attacking 
some place or other, but proposed none but 
a gold mine which he could not describe. 





| aboard likewise. 


| : 
| What promises 


| I would go with them. 
| depend upon their haste ning back to try 


| meet him at Pearl Keys. 
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King Edward and his captains went 
As we went, they told me 
that Captain Stewart had teazed them into 


| a sort of promise to go with him, but the} y 


were averse to it, and wonde red that such 
privateer, who was a blaze of fire, did so 
look out for Spaniards at sea, rather than 
trouble them to make his voyage for him. 
I told them that I had nothing to say to 
they had laid themselves 
under before I came amongst them; that ] 
knew truth and sincerity were most agree- 
able to your Excellency, and therefore could 
~ nothing more than if they went with 
Capte 4in Stewart and I liked the design, that 
If I did not, would 


another that both they and I should like. 
However, if they desired me, they might 
depend — my going with them any 
where. 1 spoke the : same to Captain Stew- 
art, who persuaded them with much ado to 
They tyed their 
knotts with much reluctance, and told me 


| the next day they were so divided in their 


opinions since my coming, that they knew 
not what to do for the best. 

The same day Admiral Dilly and Coll® 
Morgan sent me word they were coming to 
wait on me I immediately crossed the 
Lagune to meet them, hearing they were 


| . . 
i sensible clever fellows, and such I found 
| them. 


They had despatch’d a messenger 
to the governor to meet them the next day 
to hold a general and decisive council. 
They all mett on Sunday the 23d, at 
Senock Dawkras (Mr. Whitehead’s house). 
The governor being sick, tryed our patience 
by maki ing us Wi ait till the afte rnoon ; but 
when he came, made ample amends by the 


justness of his sentiments. 


He told the king and his captains it was 
plain they had got a name and the good 
opinion of the Governor of Jamaica, (whose 
success against the rebellious negroes they 
had all heard of, ) and if they did not kee p 
it up, what could the world s say of themj 
There was an officer now sent down by your 
Exce'lency to observe their manner of fight- 
ing, and if they did not do their best they 
should lose the favor of the English. It was 
true they were but a small number of peo- 
ples compared to us who had men to spair 
for sickness and the sword. But if they 
show’d themselves worthy, no doubt the 
King of Great Britain would send a force 
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sufficient to get them all they wanted, be- 
sides teachers to instruct them in what is 
right and good. He said General Hobby 
had often talked about taking towns in time 
of peace, and called the English cowards. 
Now it was war, they must show they were 
not such themselves ; that the English were 
the best judges when war or peace were 
proper, and none of them had any business 
to act otherwise than they were directed by 
the Governor of Jamaica. In short, all he 
said show’d a strong natural judgment, and 
the sedate tone of voice in which he and | 
some others debated, was very agreeable 


point, viz —what place they shou d attack, 
and soon agreed upon one where there is | 
both a mine and a town, viz., the river 
Coaclyo and the town of St. Juan de Vasa-| 
qua: Thinking, I suppose, to oblige Cap- | 
tain Stewart by the first and me by the 
latter. 

We tyed fourteen knotts and concluded 
with many loyal healths. Then they all got 
up and took their leaves in a respectful 
manner before they had drank too much. 

I found my council about sobriety has 
had some weight with the old men, but the | 
young ones are got together since with the 
women into drinking bouts. They intoxi- 
cate themselves with a liquor made of honey, 
lime apples and cassada, and if they avoid 
quarrels, which often happen, they are sure 
to have fine promiscuous doings among the 
girls. The old women, I am told, have the 
liberty of chawing the cassada before ’tis 
put in, that they have a chance in the gene- 
ral rape as well as the young ones. 

I fell into one of them by mere accident 
last Monday, where I found Admiral Dilly 
and Col’ Morgan retailing my advice among 
them to little effect, for most of them were too 
drunk to mind it, and so hideously painted 
that I quickly left them to avoid being 
daubed all over, which is the compliment 
they usually pay their visitors on such ocea- 
sions. 

Those two captains complain much of 
their drinking, but say it has been taught 
them by the English. Others say not—for 
how should the English invent the pine and 
eassada drink? Their resentment of adul- 
try has lost its edge, too, more than among 
other Indians. That, I make no doubt, they 
are obliged to us for. Their breach of prom- 
ises in their bargains, I take to be a good 
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deal owing to a sense of being defrauded 
by traders, but through their ignorance of 
numbers and value not being able to tell 
how, they are apt to make improper repri- 
sals. As for their laziness, the grand pro- 
moter of the rest, I really think it must have 
been owing to their discontent at the ill 
usage they have received from privateers 
and others; because I don’t find that it has 
been epidemical amongst them till lately. 
They will loll in their hammocks till they 
are almost starved—then start up and go a 
turtling in a pet, and if they have not im- 


| mediate success, and there happens to be 


and affecting. They quickly came to the 


many periaguas together, they form a de- 


| sign on some Spanish or Indian town. 


“They have never been upon any consider- 
able expedition since that of Barcuto,;which 
is thirteen years ago; so that there are 
many raw lazy young fellows among them, 
for which reason the old men say it ‘will not 
be proper to put them upon severities at 
first. They are better judges than I can 
possibly be. I propose when I come back 
to collect all that live on this side the eape 
into little towns. Their present straggling 
life being very inconvenient. Dilly and 
Morgan complain of it, and say that they 
lived together formerly, but falling into the 
English custom of ridiculing and abusing 
one another behind their backs, they fell into 
varience, and so dispersed ; and the *y believe 
that there are larger numbers back in the 
country that never appear, than those that 
do. I shall endeavour to get them together. 
These things require more time and patience 
than I expected. But when their inveteracy 
to the Spaniards and fidelity to us during 
[word illegible| of 100 years is considered, 
and that our own vices have helped to spoil 
them, no pains, methinks, should be spared 
to reclaim them. 

I have disposed of several presents, but 
their returns being principally in visits to 
get more or to drink punch, I have stopt 
my hand. The Lubeck duck, osnabrigs, 
powder, ball, flints and shott I shall divide 
among them at setting out, with a promise 
that they shall pay me according to their 
behaviour or their plunder. 

I have disposed of none of your lady’s 
merchandise yet, hoping for the best mar- 
ket when we come back. The English here 
have laid me under a kind of prohibitation, 
by telling them that I did not come to trade, 
but to do them good, which both makes me 
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cautious and implies their own way of trade 
is bad. Indeed I observe it is upon a very 
unequal and uncertain footing, and dont see 
how it can be otherwise till the people 
themselves are upon a better. I can give 
your Excellency no information as yet of the 
white people on the other side of ‘the Cape 
and at Cape Camdrous. At my return | 
shall go among them and among the Pians 
and Pictocks. The weight of the Muskitos 
among their neighbours notwithstanding all 
their vices, appears from their influence upon 
these two Indian nations, who, tho’ gene- 
rally at war with each other, are always 
good friends when the Muskito men come 
among them. If the season will allow it, I 
propose another expedition when I come 
back that shall direct them all better to the 
country of their fathers than this we are 
going upon. I am in great want of mapps, 
the 1st vol. of Dampier Uring’s and others, 
whom I never read. 

Captain Stewart was present at our last 
meeting, and told me he designed to wait for 
us at the Pearl Keys. I answered we should 
be there, but as for the Muskito men, they 
were soly under my command, and that it 
was my duty to see them have justice done, 
whatever they took. I show’d him my com- | 
mission and King Edward’s declaration. So 
I hope that we shall have no disputes. He | 
told me that his carpenter had repair’d six | 
crafts at the cape upon the promise of their 
captains to go out with them, which they 
now said they would not have done if I had 
not come among them. I wrote to Gen' 
Hobby as follows :— 





Senock Dawxra, March 28, 1789-40. 

Brother Hobbey :—1 suppose that before 
this you have heard of my coming to this 
shore by the Governor of Jamaica’s orders, 
to set up the British standard, and to com- 
mand all the Muskito Indians except those 
under King Edward, whom his Excellency 
has desired to assist with as many men as 
he can spare. 

We have agreed upon an expedition to 
the southward not far from Chagres, aud are 
to set out in twelve sloops. Il therefore de- 
sire you to hasten all the people and craft 
that can be got together to Sandy Bay. We 
go from hence to Pearl Keys. Capt. An- 
drew Stewart tells there are six crafts 


us 


near the cape which his carpenters repaired. 


| your Excellency of the truth. 


| hitherto, 





1 desire they may be sent to us with all 
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speed, that we may go out as strong as pos- 
sible. Iam glad that Captain Handysides 

has gone to take Banalo; but wish that I 
had seen him first, because it is the Gov- 
ernor of Jamaica’s orders that you make 
slaves of the Indians no longer ; but on the 
contrary, when you happen to take any, 
that you will tell them the gray-eyed people 
will soon join you and come to ‘help them 
against the Spaniards, whose yoke you must 
advise them to throw off in the mean time, 
and so send some of them back, and use the 
rest well till I come amongst you, which 
will be as soon as our expedition is over. 
[ would have seen you first if time would 
have allowed it, so wish you and your fam- 
ily health and success against our common 
enemy, and am 

Your friend and brother, 
Rosert Hopason. 


The report of Handysides being gone to 
Banalo is contradicted, so that I can assure 
He is Hob- 
by’s son, and a very bold fellow. 

Thus, sir, I have related my proceedings 
and hope they will be to your 
satisfaction. I can form no judgment till 
the expe dition is over, how far these people 


| may be rendered ba ible to the main 


design. Neither can I add many remarks 
upon the country, having had no conve- 
niency as yet for travelling. What I have 
seen is flat. Being all savannnas and la- 
gunes, it produces very good cotton, in my 
opinion much finer than Jamaica’s; and I 
am told there is as good cocoa near the 
cape as any in New Spain. Their pine ap- 
ples are delicious and three times as large as 
ours. Wild honey is in plenty. I live 
chiefly upon turtle, their idleness not suffer- 
ing them to raise stock or cattle. In short, 
the people only want stirring up by war 
and a little better sense of shame, and then 
to be kept employed about the conveniences 
and decencies of life, and not to be de- 
frauded, all which might be soon done by 
introducing a more regular set of whites. 
Those few I have mett with on this side do 
not seem so averse to the government as J 
expected, and I hope to find them on the 
other side, where they are pretty numerous, 
tractable enough. There is one honest gen- 
tleman named Luke Horton living at Black 
River Lagoon, who some years ago bar- 
gained with the Spaniards of Truxillo to be- 
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tray the country to them, and had almost 
brought the King into it. A Spanish lieu- 
tenant and twenty men ventured upon the 
assurance Luke had given them, and the 
standard of Spain was hoisted upon his 
house-top. The Muskito men hearing of it, 
sent them a message to prepare for death, 
and immediately put them all to the [word 
illegible] except the lieutenant and Luke, 
whom the English begged off. A Spanish 
privateer was forced by a north into Brew- 


er’s Lagoon about a year since. She had} 


got some damage, which the English there 
were so weak as to assist them in repairing, 


and afterwards so base as to fire upon them | 


at parting. The captain was a knight of 
Malta, and talkt publicly of returning with 
a force sufficient to settle and fortify that 
key. If he keeps his word I hope to give 
a good account of him. 





King Edward talks of coming to Jamaica 
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ple as obnoxious to the Spaniards as the 
devil. If we have success, King Edward 
begs that when your Excellency is informed 
how we are gone, and that he is ready to 
come up to Jamaica, that a small man-of- 
war may be sent for us. The honor as well 
as the interest of the nation, methinks, is 
now concerned to aid these Indians in every 
respect. 

I propose, if possible, to stand the voyage 
in an open periagua along with the king, 
We expect to be out three months. Seve- 
ral, as well Muskito men as others, seemed 


desirous of taking Bocea del Drago, in our 


return, and I don’t well know how to act in 
regard to them and other Indian bravoes, 
Their horrid cruelty and perfidy is certainly 
detestable, but whether it has not been de- 
rived originally from their Catholic neigh- 
bors on the Main is a question. 

If one half of the Muskito men that go 








with me, and several others. They all seem ; out with me will engage to keep it till your 
desirous of having some of their children) Excellency’s s pleasure is known, I will send 
sent to England, but their women andi them a civil message to quit the island, 
sukeys too often oppose their best designs.| which, I imagine, they will comply with, as 
I don’t take their number to be near so! they have got so few fire-arms. Their 
many as the author of the project makes | avenues, I am told, are fortified by deep 
them out, except they are concealed back- | pits, covered and sunk full of lances. — I 
wards. I don't like this expedition to the | suppose they are easily avoided. Their’s is 
southward half so well as one to the leeward, | a noble harbor, and I am told it would be a 
and did all I could against it consistent to | _ key to a better commerce than any we know 
my promise of leaving “them to themsely es;| of in the West Indies. 


for every body agrees ‘about the expectation 
of the Mohela Indians, who are said to be, 
the race of Montezuma, that they shall have | 
a deliverer from the gray-eyed people. 

Without superstition ’tis very possible, if the | 
design is prosecuted, which I beg it may, | 
though I miscarry or am lost in the atte mpt | 

for, to explain, Iam not so good a judge of; 
human nature as I may be thought; and| 
whatever good opinion your Excellency has_ 
conceived for me, I am conscious as yet of, 
being too superficial for an affair of this| 
importance. 

I have neither the Spanish nor Indian 
language. The latter I have neither pa-| 
tience to learn nor memory to retain: and 
would a small cargo of ingenious young fel-| 
lows embark from England, the difficulty | 
would not be much, for the war may be | 
made a diversion, and the climate a medi-| 








I find some force will be requisite from 
England, let us proceed never so success- 
fully ; ; and several places will need fortifica- 
tion. When I have seen the whole shore, 
I shall inform your Excellency better. I 
expected twenty- five pe riauguas, but fear a 
disap pointment, the people are so consum- 
mately superstitious and lazy. The king is 
sanguine enough. He proposes calling his 
people all together, and to press the fittest, 
and so push to sea at once. He has got 
a handsome brisk young wench to his 
queen, that pleases him well and makes him 
very good-natured and ready to follow ad- 
vice. 

The governor, I find, notwithstanding his 
other good qualities, is quite an old leecher, 
which "Tenders him unable to follow his own 
reason. He has got no less than five wives. 

Whitehead has been very serviceable to 


cine for the most shattered constitution, if, me, and grateful for my engagement to 
people would but adapt their way of living | Macfar land. I thank your Excelle ney, whose 
to it. In the mean time Fshall break the | favor has given me credit to do some good. 
ice, and render both myself and these peo-'! Stuart tells me he had paid the money, and 
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the receipt is in Mr. Harry Smith’s hand, of| I beg your Excellency to excuse this last 
Spanishtown ; so that I am safe enough. | paragraph, being extremely hurried. I send 

There have not been wanting people to | this packet inclosed to Pitts and Atkins to 
instil jealousies into the Muskito me on, whom | forward, whose house I shall go to at my 
he always has exposed. Some me webs ints at | return, and I should be glad to find there 
Jamaica did the same unto him. Your} further instructions from your Excellency 
Excellency may be assured that all the idlers | 
and desperadoes are a burden to them. | 

The greater part of my navy is now ren- | XI. 
dezvoused at this place, or disp: atched to the | 
Pearl Keys, where, or at Cape Blanco, we | 
shall wait for the rest. They are but four | 
from the Cape that may be depended on, 
and with them we shall make but sitaienns! Panama, 7th May, 1740. 
periauguas, which I am told is a very extra- Dear Sir :—The 27th of last arrived 
ordinary number, considering I have not| here a credula of the King’s, ordering to 
been able to stir from this place. The tardi- | remove from hence the treasure which we 
ness of those that stay behind I hope may | | brought for the celebration of the Fair, either 

| 


| Endorse 4 on the back, “ Letter from one 
friend in Panama to another in Carthegena, 
| May 7th, 1740.”| 


prove a good motive to their better behavior | to Lima, or some nearer port in the south 
in some future expedition. From the pres- | Sea, on account of the apprehensions they 
ent spirit that is raised amongst us, this is |are under of a squadron of five men-of-war 
hopefull enough if one shamefull neglect | they are fitting out in England with great 
which I have searce patience to write don’t | preparations, who they suppose are designed 
defeat us. The powder I received is all | for these seas. We have resolved to go to 
damaged cannon powder. Pearson has | Guayaquil, and from thence to carry the 
surely done it on purpose, or don’t know the | treasure by land to Quito. It is now actu- 
one from the other; for I desired him many | ally on board the Capitana and Admiranta, 
times to be particularly careful to let me | which will sail about two d: vys hence. God 
have good pistol powder, knowing [ would | give us a good delivery. 
be exposed to woods and rains. I have but| These novelties have determined don An- 
3,000 ball. However, it must do. I hope | tonio de Villar, a gentleman whom I highly 
to get better from Little Breeches. I pray | esteem, to go to Carthagena to buy goods. 
God to bless your Excellency, and send me } He will tell you his motives, which seem to 
good luck, who am your Excellenc y’s most | me good ones. I shall be obliged to you to 
obedient and devoted humble servant, assist him in all your power, and to take 
Rosert Hopeson. notice that whatever the goods amount to 
i will be delivered to Pinto in Quito, who ac- 
Senock Dawkra, April 12th, 1740. companies us thither with the gold and sil- 
ver he has under his charge. This you may 
P.S.—Had I been better informed, I | do, securely assuring you that there will be 
might have made a little fortune on your | no difficulty in the payment. 
Exeelleney’s money, and done more justice | Immediately on our arrival at Quito, we 
to the cause; for the Muskito men have not | shall despatch an express to Carthagena, 
got half guns enough, so must be supplied | with the advice of the treasure being there 
by Stewart and the other white men that go | safe, and free from Vernon, whom the devil 
with us, who no doubt will make them pay | fetch. 
severe. They don’t like muskets so well as| Don Blas de Lezo has written to this 
light long fusees. I could wish to have one | president to encourage all in his power this 
hundred such, and two barrills of good pow- | commerce to go from Quito to hold the 
| 
| 
} 
} 


der, and lead proportionable, to meet me |} fair at Carthegena, assuring him that he 
here at my return, for the next expedition. 
But, upon second thought, it may not be|tate the affair. In this confidence, Vil- 
advisable to go upon : another til Lhave been | lar determined to go thither, and [ am 
back to Jamaica, unless I go alone and in | | persuaded that the most part of this com- 


will do every thing in his power to facili- 


disguise among a certain nation, with an | merce will do the same, their patience being 
interpreter that may be trusted. | quite wearied out. The difficulties they will 
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undergo will be very great, but for all that 
they will certainly go, more particularly if 
the goods can be bought at such prices as to 
bear the immense charges they will be at 
in carrying them from Carthagena to Lima, 
which is about 1000 leagues ; and the hopes 
of buying them cheap in Carthagena will 
be a means to engage this commerce to go 
thither, being the only recompense which 
can be given them for such immense labor 
and charges. 

I brought with me from Lima some Be- 
zoar stones as a present to you, which I do 
not send now, because of the uncertainty of 
the conveyance; the bearer hereof carry- 
ing no more than two changes of linen, that 
he may lose as little by the enemy as possi- | 
ble should he fall into their hands. He will | 
tell you with what fears we have been and | 
are still. 

Mr. Vernon has treated Carthagena with 
some bombs, and, it is said, intends to throw | 
a few more; but will not be able to take | 
that city, because it will be well defended, | 
not as Porto Bello and Chagre that yielded - 
for want of force; which God give us to, 
defend us frem so powerful adog. And to, 
you may he grant many years. 

Yours altogether during life, 
ORDONEZ. 
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turtle, he weighed and went thither after 
her; where he saw a sloop which proved a 
privateer belonging to New-York, but last 
from Jamaica, John Lush commander, twelve 
carriage guns and sixty men, who had infor- 
mation from a Dutch sloop of this French- 
man and of the Spaniards being aboard ; 
and he apprehended that the Frenchman 
would come to that place to take up his 
boat. Therefore, so soon as the French- 
man anchored, the privateer commander 
sent his boat on board to inspect into the 
force and condition of her. When the boat 
came ou board the Frenchman inquired 
what the sloop was, which lay in shore. 
They returned for answer that she was a 
trader, six weeks from Jamaica, bound to 
Porto Bello to dispose of the small quantity 
of goods she had remaining. The next 
morning the privateer weighed, and turn’d 
up to the Frenchman, and as soon as they 
came within gun-shot, the Frenchman fired 
one gun at her. The privateer immediately 
lowered his mainsail and sent on board, but 
still kept standing towards the Frenchman, 
whose commander ordered another shot to 
de fired. But on seeing the boat coming to 
the sloop, 1 asked him why he would fire 
again, when he saw the boat coming to the 
sloop. He said it was very probable that 


Forgive this ill-written letter, my head | the sloop would be on board before the boat ; 
being indisposed with so many vexations. | notwithstanding which, he fired the second 


Pinto writes to Miranda and other friends 


shot. Then the privateersloop stood with his 


about the buying of the goods he intends, | head the other way, and Lush, the com- 
and the security he proposes for the payment. | mander, came on board, who gave an ac- 
' count of himself as above mentioned. And, 
| furthermore, that he heard there was an offi- 
XIIL | cer belonging to the King of Great Britain, 

[Endorsed, “ Extract of the proceedings of | with some men who had been cast away, 
Charles Wimbleton, Lieutenant of His Maj- | and that he came to offer his service to carry 


esty’s ship the Worcester, after the loss of | them tv Jamacia, should they choose to take 


the ship Triumph Prize.” 


On the 7th of February last, I went (at 
the [word illegible| near Porto Bello) with 
twenty-seven men on board a French sloop, 
Monsieur Devaugh commander, seventy men 
and ten carriage guns, who had taken on 
board a Spanish merchant and his servant 
as passengers for Curasoe or St. Domingo, 
in order to proceed to Old Spain, with five 
chests and one bag of silver, one bag of gold 
and 230 cerons of cocoa which they brought 
from the shore after my coming on board. 

The commander of the French sloop hav- 


| a passage with him. I told him | was the offi- 
cer, and that if he proved to be what he rep- 
resented, | would, with my people, go thith- 
er; but first insisted on seeing his vessel, 
which he readily consented to. And in our 
way on board he told me that what he had said 
before with regard to his being a trader was 
wrong; for he was a privateer, and had in- 
formation of the French sloop with the 
Spaniards on board from two Dutchmen, 
and was there in order to take her, which he 
intended to do. And at his going on board 
he called all hands up and ordered them to 
their quarters, which occasioned me to desire 





ing sent his boat up to the Samblaas for 


him to desist from the measures they then 
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intended to take; for that the Spaniards 
were to give £1100 for their freight to Cu- } 
rasoa, and that I believed if he would pay } 
the Frenchman that sum affairs might be 
mitigated without bloodshed. I likewise 
told him how kind and humane the French 
captain had been to me and the rest of his 
majesty’s subjects, in offering frankly to give | 
us our passage in his sloop without cost | 
or charges. Upon this, Lush consulted his 
quarter-master and crew, who unanimously 
agreed that the Frenchman should have his 
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| I took up my commission and held it up to 
him, and asked if he fired at the King of Eng- 
iland’s commission? He replied he would 
‘fire at his father on such oceasions ; and 
directly fired two guns more. Upon which 
the Frenchman ordered his men to fire. 
But I jumped forward and took the matches 
out of their hands, and told them there must 
| be no fighting. Then the captain ordered 
| his people off the deck out of the way of the 
| privates er’s shot. The privateer fell on board 


| the French sloop and | got into his, and de- 
| sired they would not use the Frenchme on ill. 
| Nev ertheless Lush went on board the French- 

I was apprehensive that it would come to | man and ordered the two Spaniards into his 
an open rupture ; therefore used all the ar- | sloop, where he whipped them in a barba- 
gument I could to persuade Lush to come | rous manner, with cat-o’-nine-tails. Lasked 
to an anchor, and not to go near the French- | him how he could use prisoners of war in so 


freight ; but never paid him a farthing in 
the rend. 


man, which he complied with. Then we 
went on board the French sloop and dined. 
I acquainted the French captain with what 
passed between Lush and me, and at the 


right to take all Spaniards and their effects 
wherever he could find them. Therefore he 


insisted that the Spaniards, their money and 


goods shall be delivered up to him. The | 
Frenchman replied there was not so much | 
money on board as he had been informed, | 
and that they had no effects belonging to | 
them: and likewise that he looked upon | 
Mr. Lush at that time as his guest, and | 


would treat him as such, and whenever he | 
he was ready | 


behaved in another manner, 
for him. Upon this I told the Frenchman 
to get with my men to Jamaica, I could | 
not omit this opportunity. Thereupon 1] 
immediately sent half of my men on board 
Lush. The captain of the Frenchman desired 
that I would take his merchant with me, 


company. They sent an answer by their 
quarter-master, who went with the merchant 
and me; but before we got on board the | 
Frenchman again, the privateer weighed 
and stood for the French sloop, who observ- 
ing this, cut her cable and got to sail. As | 
soon as I got on board the French sloop, 
the captain of the privateer fired a gun with | 
sanguerage into the French sloop. The | 
sloops were very near, so that I waved my 
hat to Lush and desired him to desist from 
firing. But it had no effect on him; 
soon after he fired three more guns. 


Then 


ately weighed and stood after her, 
that since I was to use my utmost endeavors | 


| effects. 
\Irishman, and whipped him in a terrible 


|manner, to make him confess where the 
who could speak English, to treat with the | 


for | 


barbarous a manner. They answered they 


thought they could not use a Spaniard too 
|cruel ; and if they whipped them to death 


there was no sin in killing a Spaniard; 
same time he showed the Frenchman his | 


commission, and acquainted him he had a} 


and they would use an Englishman in the 
same manner if in their power. They then 


| told me they whip yped them to mz ake them 


confess what effects the *y had on board the 


| French sloop, which they did as to the 


money and cocoa already mentioned. Lush 

took possession of the F rench sloop, and put 
'most of the Frenchmen ashore on a small 
‘island, where they remained five days, while 
he unloaded the sloop of her cocoa and 
money. 

Whilst these things were in agitation, a 
sloop appeared in the offing. Lush immedi- 
leaving 
part of his people to take care of the French 
\sloop from Porto Bello for Carthagena; she 
had on board several passengers with their 
Lush took the mate, who was an 


money was. The poor man told him he 
| knew of no money, but if there was any he 


might make sure of it, being in possession 


of their sloop. One of the passengers was 
|an ensign of marines who formerly belonged 
| to the Triumph. Lush was about to whip 
him also, but I interposed, and told him he 
hs ad the King of Spain’s commission, and I 
threatened to knock down the first who 
should touch him. Lush said he looked on 
‘the King of Spain’ 8 commission as nothing ; 
| but I persisting in my resolution, he wae 
jreleased and stript of every thing, as were 
| also the whole crew, and turned ashore on 
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a small key, where they were taken off by a 
Dutch sloop. Otherwise they must have 
perished. Lush returned to the French sloop 
and took his men on board. The French 
sloop proceeded on her voyage to Curasoa, 
and I and my people came in Lush to Ja- 
maica. C. WimsLeton. 
Worcester, Port Royal Harbor, } 

Jamaica, 11th May, 1740. , 

I hereby declare that the contents of the 
above written extract are true, and that the 
said extract is of my own hand signing. St. 
Jago de la Vega, May the 13th, 1740. 

C. Wims.eron. 


Sworn before me, the 13th day of May, 
1740. Ep, TRELAWNY. 


XIV. 
[Endorsed, “Mr. Hodgson to his Excel- 


lency, from June 21st, 1740, to July the 12th. | 


“Cherokee River, near Boco del Dr: WwO, 

21st June, 1740. Mr. Hodgson to Gov. 
‘ >) 
Trelawny.” } 


Currokee River, near Bocca del Drago, } 
June 21st, 1740. j 


May it please your Excellency :—I hope 
my last from Sandy Bay, dated the 6th and 


12th of April, came sately to hand. The 
southerly winds prevented our sailing from 
that place till the 17th, on which day we 
set out with eight periauguas, for the 
Pearl Keys, where we arrived on the 19th, 
and found the governor and his Indians 
with twelve periauguas. He had waited 
for us ten days, having kept his knots 
punctually, though the mulattoes had ex- 
ceeded theirs near a fortnight. We sailed 
again the same day for Monkey Bay, and 
got in the next, and were detained there 
by foul weather eleven days. On the Ist 
of May we sailed again for St. Johns, (which 
is the middlemost of the three rivers by 
which the Lake of Nicaragua discharges,) and 
there we tarried twelve days cutting oars 
and looms and building dories. There is a 
castle three days’ march up this river, which 
I proposed attacking, and a fortified town 
above it, which, if we had taken, we might 
have gone directly to Nicaragua, Leon and 
Granada. But the Muskito men were so 
averse to it, that they declared if I would 
not let them go on their own way and make 
slaves of the Spanish Indians as usual, they 
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would proceed no farther. I was a good 
deal surprised at their latter demand, aiter 
their having agreed so solemnly to the con- 
trary at Sandy Bay. The governor offered 
me ‘all their plunder to comply, but I sent 
them word to go home as soon as they 
pleased. After seven messages and debates, 
it was agreed that if they brought any it 
should be as friends and countrymen, and to 
show them the goodness of hberty and of 
friendship with the English. I have been 
since told by several of them that all this 
stir was caused by the white people, of 
whom there were about ten, and most of 
them have proved the very [word illegible | 
I exposed. On the 13th we sailed again, 
passed by Carpenter’s River, and on the 14th 
came to Monkey Point, near which we found 
one Captain Allen, who had been ship- 
wrecked in the bad weather which happened 
about three weeks before. He had saved 
his people and goods, and had them lodged 
in a house which they had built. Here I 
found a letter, as I had done before at the 
Pearl Keys, from Captain Stuart. The for- 
mer signified that he had stayed the num- 
ber of knotts agreed on, and was gone four- 
teen days before I came there. By the 
latter he was only six days before me, and 
was gone to Coccelee. He had left one 
Blacketer, to help Allen or me as there 
should be occasion, who had been a prisoner, 
as he said, near two years in Mexico and 
the adjacent towns, and spoke very good 
Spanish. So I despatched a periaugua 
with him to overtake Captain Stuart. But 
in vain; for when he was come to Bocca 
del Drago, the Muskito captain would go no 
farther. Whether Blacketer had used him 
ill or no, I can’t tell; for I found him after- 
wards a very different from his appear- 
ance, and a general aversion to the Indians 
against them. So we lost all hope of join- 
ing Stuart. When we came to Bocca del 
Drago, the Muskito men would, contrary to 
my desire, trade with the Indians upon the 
key ; for I proposed, at coming back, offer- 
ing them the fairest terms—if they were not 
accepted, cutting them off in the fairest 
manner imaginable. They are the briskest 
Indians I ever saw, and the women, | am 
told, the handsomest in America, "Tis a 
thousand pities they are such perfidious sav- 
age monsters; for by the best inquiries I can 
make, murder is a mere diversion to them; 
and I find Muskito men are not a little 
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afraid of them. Hopkins’ body and those 
of his crew lay unburied and stuck through 
with lances upon the Carcening Key. They 
have lately killed four English soldiers who 
had either deserted or been blown off the 
eoast of Jamaica in a long-boat, and two 
negroes. Between the keys and the main 
is the largest and most commodious harbor 
in the West Indies. From the first Bogue 
to the second are five leagues; 
to the third, seven—all gradual anchoring 
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plored. Next to the Cocos and the Vaheu- 
tos, who extend almost to Coccelees, some of 
them by the sea-side have small periauguas, 
in which they carry some shell to Porto Bello. 


| From them I know of no Indians till the 
| Samblas, whom I would gladly have visited, 


from that | 


ground ; turtle, mantee, &ec., in the greatest | 
plenty, and the sweetest I ever tasted. | 
There is said to be gold enough upon the | 
opposite main, especially among the Oalien- | 
tas, who are a few leagues to the eastward, | 
but are as feared and savage as any. And | 
some are said to be among the Helaskees, | 


who are a mild, good-natured nation. 


The 


. . | 
Muskito men once made a commerce with | 
them, but an Englishman called John Lock | 


broke it in a scandalous manner. He was 


afterwards sorry, and tried to renew it by send- | 
ing up two of the slaves he had stole, to let | 


them know he was coming up the river in a | 


friendly manner. They sent him word to 
begone, or they would cut his head off; 
which he not regarding, they met him and 
were as good as their word. 
letter from Cherokee, one of their rivers, and 


with fifteen periauguas to take her. 
I write this | 


would gladly go up to try what can be done | 
with them; but the Muskito men tell me | 


"tis vain. 


The names of the Indian nations | 


from Blanco are, first, the Blancos, the Sien- | 
ebos, the Tenibes, the Sanguinas, the Helas- | 
kees, the Cocas, a nation of whom the | 


Bocea Dragos tell an incredible story. 
since the Muskito men all believe it, and 
two Bocca Dragos whom we kept till yester- 


But | 


| 


in order to have tried to repair Smie’s 
affair, and to have made a commerce 
between them and the Muskitos. But it 
was impossible to get them so far along. 
On the 21st of May we left this place, 
(Cherokee,) and sailed for Coccelee; stopt 
at several rivers, from one of which I sent 
four dories with threa men to surprise the 
look-outs. In the mean time a sloop ap- 
peared in the offing, whom we could not 
tell what to make of; so made a fire the 
next morning, and bushed all the periauguas 
except two, believing if he was a Dutch 
trader that he would send his canoe ashore, 
as he did. But oversetting in the surf, only 
a Spanish Indian and a negro got ashore. 
The rest with much difficulty nghted the 
canoe, and, perceiving the Muskitos, rowed 
off in a hurry; which, with the suspicious 
account of the Indian, gave us room to think 
her a Spaniard. We push’d out directly 
The 
rest of my line-of-battle vessels left us and 
stay’d behind. When we came almost up 
with lier, we plainly saw she was a Dutch- 
man; so left the chase and hastened to 
Coecelee, where we were informed that sev- 
eral thousand pieces of eight were coming 
down the river from Panama, St. Jago, and 
other towns, to trade with the Dutchman, 
That in the first were forty thousand pieces 
ready for that purpose, besides what was in 
the others. I sent dories ahead to paddle 


day affirm they have fought with them often, | softly up the river, and that night they 
I must tell it to make up a travelling | intercepted a prebend of Panama with 290 


letter. 


They are people with long tails | pieces of eight and 3 ingots of gold weigh- 


by which they hang to the ridge-poles of | ing about 1000 castellanas. (We had taken 
their houses, and sleep all theday. At night | about 500 pieces from the canoe and look- 


they awake and walk about. The men 
nurse the children; the women fight; their 
armor is three or four lances in their left 
hand, and a target of mountain cowhide on 
that arm. One lance in the right, with 
which they are very dextrous and too hard 
for their neighbors, who perhaps upon that 
account have raised this piece of Indian sean- 
dal. But the Muskito men are very posi- 
tive. Was Bocca Drago cut off and the 
commerce with the Helaskees renewed, this 


| 
| 
| 


outs before.) Next day they took about 750 
pieces from two Spanish peasants, and 103 
small lumps and balls of gold. We row’d 
up the river all that night and the next day, 
and the third night about 10 o’clock came 
to the branches of the river, where I left a 
white man and ten Muskito men to intercept 
all that came down and to guard the Indian 
prisoners, of whom | left ten bound. Two 
of the best, with the padre and six Spaniards, 
we took with us for pilots, and row’d up with 


savage part of the world might soon be ex- | the utmost expedition for the Barcadore of 
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one day and a half, though ’tis upon the 
south sea side. 
and we row’d against the stream with much | 
labor and difficulty, which still increasing, 


we took to our dories, and bush’d most of | reckon’d that no obligation. 


that branch which belonged to Panama; from | occasional subjects, which I shall communi- 
which to the town the march is not above | cate to your Excellency at Jamaica. I used 
him with the utmost kindness, and to be 
Next day fell heavy rains, | sure saved both him and the other Span- 
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\iards’ lives by being there, which they all 


‘acknowledge d. But [ told him E nglishme on 


But if they 


the periauguas ; but were forced to stop and | please to remember that Muskito men had 


sleep that night in the woods, within about 
four hours’ rowing of the Bareadore. That | 


night I gave the governor and admiral the | 


strictest orders to secure their prisoners 
well, which they say was done. But in the 
night, the rain ceasing and the river falling, 
some of the governor’s Indians took four 
dories and one Spanish mulatto for a pilot, 
whom they had half hanged the day before 
in private, and rowed away contrary to 
orders, in hopes, I suppose, of plundering 
and stripping the look-outs at the Bareadore, 
or whoever they met, or from a worse 
motive. They wisely untied his legs, and 
about half way up he got the rope ‘off his 
hands and jump’d overboard. Five or six 
jump’d after him; but he got away from 
them all. So they returned with the dole- 
ful news, and it was then impossible to get 
the Muskito men a step farther. I begged 
of the governor if he would not go on to 
hang up two of his Indians before the padre, 
that he might not be suspected by the Span- 
iards of cowardice. But all in vain, for I 
only prevailed with much ado to have ropes 
put about their necks, which I told him were 
to hang them with at their return home, or 
at the river’s mouth. And to save the credit 
of the Muskito men, I told the Fryer that 
as this war was ovcasioned chiefly by the 
Queen and people of Old Spain, your Excel- 
lency knowing the just inveteracy of the 
Muskito Indians against all Spaniards in 
general, had sent me to attend their expedi- 
tions, and to prevent the effusion of blood 
as much as possible. Wherefore, as I found 
them excessively provoked at the mulatto’s 
escape, and as I knew the money could be 
removed, which I wanted more than slaugh- 
ter, | would not suffer them to proceed. 
Whether he took me for a coward or not I 
ain not at all solicitous, if he did not think 
the Muskito men so, But I fancy my rea- 
sons were plausible enough, for he was ex- 
tremely grateful in his expressions. He was 
a very reasible priest, and spoke the best 
Latin of any I ever met with amongst them. 
Our conversation turned upon the most 








spared them, perhaps they might have a 
| better opinion of those Indians for the future. 
| So we gave them a dory, flint and steel, and 
came away. 

Thus was disappointed one of the most 
hopeful expeditions for plunder since Sir 
Francis’s [Drake.—Ep.| time. The padre 
drop’d before he knew which branch of the 
river we designed ; for that in Panama was 
a rich church and [has] many miraculous 
images, which made me lay my design 
thereon. To rush into the town at day- 
break, and with half the Muskito men to 
surround the church ..... and take the 
arms, and padres, who were six. To push 
the captive padre in first, and give him time 


to aid the others secure the host (which I 


was to be show’d with the consecrated plate) 
all which was to be ransomed for the weight. 
The white men with a fourth part of the 


Muskito men to surround the governor's and 


bring him to the church, whilst the other 
fourth were to make the best of their way 
upon such horses and mules as should be 
found, to a town or village about three miles 
off, to secure and fetch three ecclesiasticks 
more, and when all these were in our power 
we could easily have prevented a [word ille- 
gible| by bringing them to the front; tho’ 
the whole country had rose upon us, for we 
were but 100 short and fifty lances. Black- 
eter was to call out liberty and quarter to 
all Indians, mulattoes and negroes, and all 
Spaniards that expected it to come to the 
white men. But L ask pardon for troubling 
your Excellency with a design that has mis- 
earry’d, and which perhaps might have been 
a great hindrance to the main one; for the 
Muskito men, notwithstanding my orders 
and their own promises, abused and beat the 
Indians, and when I interposed, threatened 
to kill one of them before my face. No 
doubt but the case would have been the very 
same or worse in the towns. So that I have 
kept my promise, if I did no good, to do no 
harm. The men [I left .at the forks inter- 
cepted nothing. But when we came to the 
river’s mouth, the mulattoes slept with me 
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at the lookout house. The Indians, being 
ashamed, left the river contrary to orders, 
and just as we were going out next morning, 
a Spanish canoe appeared. We sent two 
after her, who took her and five Indians, 850 
pieces of eight and some silver bowls and 
candlesticks, and a letter to the Dutch cap- 
tain from a Spaniard at Panama, who told 
him he had 18,000 pieces more ready to 
come down at the return of the messenger. 

I immediately shared the prize among 
those that were present, but neither that nor 
any intreaties could prevail on them to tarry 
two or three days longer, in which time we 
might probably have intercepted twice as 
much as we got; for these people had come 
down a different branch from that the pris- 
oners had gone up; and there was no 
doubt more upon the same road; besides 
a third branch which the padre came down, 
who came not from Panama, but from the 
province of Chomes, whither he with most 
of the eclesiasticks and dons of Panama had 
returned upon the news of Porto Bello being 
taken. He applauded Admiral Vernon’s 


[word illegible| (as he called it), and said 
the people of New Spain all did the same, 


and exclaimed against their own govern- 
ment, which he said was next to none; for 
the people all did what they pleased. 

The King of Spain had wrote to them to 
defend themselves as well as they could; 
for he hoped in a little time to send them a 
powerful assistance. I would have brought 
him with me, but that I know the fatigue of 
a periaugua voyage would have killed him ; 
and he assured me with all possible sin- 
cerity that he had a sister who was left a 
widow by an extravagant, with five children, 
all which depended on him for support. 
And the other prisoners confirming the 
same, I could not think of my own family 
at home and keep him, though he was 
certainly a valuable person. He gave me 
a direction at Mr. Don Antonio De la Rios, 

in Panama, and I gave him 
one to me, so that I expect a correspond- 
ence. I had not now taken any rest or 
been [asleep] any day for four days and 
nights, yet my greatest fatigue was to come, 
viz.: sharing the plunder so as to satisfy my 
white gentry. Neither were the Muskito men 
so easily pleased as I expected; and I was 
determined to do to all strict justice. The 
best way I could think of was to advise the 
Muskito men to leave off keeping what 
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they [had] or sharing alike, and share after 
the English manner, which they agreed to. 
So I proposed six shares to the king, five 
to the governor, five to the admiral, what 
they pleased to myself above one share out 
of those periauguas whom I had furnished 
with powder and ball; three to every captain 
of a periaugua, three to my corporal, two 
to those that took the look-outs, and what 
remained after division to be left to my dis- 
cretion to give amongst the most deserving. 
Every one was satistied with the disposal, 
vet at, and for several days after the sharing, 
there was such bawling and squabbling 
among my white hell-hounds, that I had 
rather fight six battles than undergo the 
like again. Though the Muskito men 
generously allowed them as much of the 
gold as came to four or five Muskito men’s 
shares, yet they squabbled my poor corpo- 
ral out of a share and a half; and for my- 
self, I got one of the ingott’s value 343 
castellanas, and near 250 ps. of 2-8. Their 
cabals came to that height that I was coun- 
selled to take care of myself; upon which 
the Muskito men offered to put them all in 
irons or to death whenever I pleased to 
speak, which I suppose they are apprehen- 
sive of, for we are now pretty quiet. But 
the owners of the schooner which came with 
us, and is the same I came in from Sandy 
Bay, have got most of the Muskito men’s 
money from them for goods they had on 
board, whilst I, being destitute of that con- 
venience, was forced to leave your Excel- 
leney’s goods at Sandy Bay, except some 
trifles which I have sold for about the value 
of £25 or £30 currency in broken bits of 
gold. They offered me a better share 
than the king, which I refused, and chose 
an equality with the admiral. Notwith- 
standing, they assured me, had not the 
white men been there, I should have had a 
better present. 

Those doings are really infectious, and 
show the necessity of regular forces. I am 
ashamed to describe the contrast between 
the thoughts had before and after the shar- 
ing; for the white men’s ingratitude made 
me repent (and I fear more than I ever did 
of my vices) that I had not concealed the 
Fryer’s ingotts; for they were brought to 
me in the night among the silver, unknown 
to any soul but the Father and myself. The 
sume of them would have made my affairs 
in England tolerably easy ; and it is remark- 
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able that the whole was within a few pistoles | 
the very sume totall that I owe. 

I am now going to some river near Blanco, 
where I design to wait for Mirander, who is 
expected to load cocoa at Carpenter’s River. 
Whitehead, whom I was bound for in Ja- 
maica, will goe into the river with his periau- 
gua, having a demand upon him; and if he 
informs me that he sells powder, ball, or 
provisions to the Spaniards, when his cocoa 
is on board, I hope to take him, when my 
voyage will be crowned. 

The Muskito men, to whom I have read 
a great part of this letter, say that they are 
sorry and ashamed of their behavior on 
this expedition, but desire your Excellency 
to consider that they are poor, and have 
been a long time teazed out of the fruits of 
their labor by the white men that live among 
them. That it is not now with them as in 
King William and Queen Anne’s wars, when 
King’s ships and privateers came to their 
shore and encouraged them. Further, a 
command was carried over their young men, 
who now do as they please, and despise the 
old ones. That would your Excellency or the 
King of England be pleased to send soldiers 
among them to set them an example, and 
goods at reasonable and certain prices, I 
should see whether they would not fight to 
get money to pay for them. The Governor 
talks of taking Carpenter’s river, and send- 
ing up all the cocoa that is ready for Mi- 
rander into Whitehead’s sloop, and sending 
it up to your Excellency, (for they will 
trust no body else,) to be laid out in arms. | 
If they and the white men agree about it, I 
shall readily forego my share of Mirander’s 
sloop to forward their good intentions. 

The fatigue has been horrid, and I fear 
worse before I get to Sandy Bay, the rainy 
season being now sett in. From thence [ 
shall hire a periaugua to Generall Hobby’s, 
and then to Messrs. Pitts and Atkins, so if 
I cannot get a Pilott to a certain people, to 
Jamaica. 

I am obliged to trust this letter to a com- 
mon sailor; one of the owners on board 
having fingered some pistoles, and the other 
having done some bad things, are not to 
be depended on to deliver it. Whitehead, 
who is a third joint owner, has kept him- 
self pretty clear. I am sorry that I am not 
yet able to send my account of the English 
people at Black River, neither time or 
opportunity permitting me to goe threw 








| 





3 from the August, 
before we sett out upon this expedition. 
These occurrences [ have truly related, and 
submit all to your judgment what may be 
made of the said people. I am farr from 
despairing to see them answer expectation. 
They are very desirous of smiths, carpenters 
and gunsmiths settling among them. The 
way of invading and harassing the Spaniards 
is obvious, and may be done at a trifling 
expence and without any more such fatigues. 
This, as I shall prove to your Excellency at 
Jamaica. I am in hopes of returning the 
greatest part of your Excellency’s money 
again. Your Lady’s cargo is yet entire. | 
have heard no manner of news from Ja- 
maica since I left it, only the Padre told me 
that Chagre was taken. We had the vanity 
to design attempting [if] ourselves, but all 
has ended in robbing a priest and some 
peasants. 

Had I a command of Regular people, | 
would not despair of a Bishop or a Governor, 
for by what I can learn of their condition, 
many of the great dons of New Spain would 
be ambitious of the honor which I enjoy, of 
being 

Your Excellency’s 
Most Devoted and Obedt. 
Humble Servt., 
Rozert Hopeson. 


XV. 


Sart Creek, near Carpenter’s River, 
July 12th, 1740. 


Sir :—My paper being all spoil’d, I am 
obliged to write to your Excellency upon 
this, to let you know that we have taken 
Carpenter’s River and about 50,000 weight 


of cocoa. We met with a sloop since I 
wrote last, belonging to Mr. Forbes of St. 
Andres, by whom I send this, and whom I 
have loaded with 190 serons of cocoa, being 
my own share and those of my friends and 
such as behaved best. The Muskito men 
allow me an English captain’s share, which 
is 3-8, and what is above that is to be laid 
out in goods and sent down to the Muskito 
shore. The rest is to be sold partly to 
Mirander, (who arrived here on the next 
day after we had taken the river,) and part 
is to be put on board the schooner, (the 
owners of which have five or six periauguas 
belonging to them.) And if this cocoa 
comes to a good market at Jamaica, and 
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what exceeds my share is sent down in 
goods for the best now, it will make me 
able to manage the rest; for without rewards 
and punishme nts nothing is to be done. 
have explained to them the difference be- 
tween Mirander’s price and the price of Ja- 
maica. So when these people’s shares that 
are most to be depende don arrive, I ex- 
pect it will open the eyes of the rest. A 
periaugua that was with Forbes brings me 
word that there is a packet for me at Pitts 
& Atkins, to which place I will hasten. 
But General! Hobby has sent me word that 
his people have taken an #staictea near a 
large town, which he will not attempt till | 

come back and make him understand your 
Excellency’s pleasure better. 

I must not forget the governor’s good be- 
havior in Carpenter's River, who at my 
request released above 100 Indian prisoners 
and negroes, whom I made to play upon 
their strum-strums, whilst their masters 
worked at filling the serons. ‘There was | 
only a mulatto shot dead, three wounded, 
and one broke his neck inrunning away. I 
am not yet able to prevail with the Muskito 
mulattos to free the Coecelee Indians, though 
the better half of them are run away. I am 
greatly afraid that your Excellency will think 
that I have had an eye to my own interest 
more than to the common cause in this ex- 
pedition, (which I assure you I have not,) | 
for in the first place I was obliged to leave | 
the choice to the Muskito men; and in the | 
second I imagine that a trial of the Muskito | 
men, whether they have any sentiments of | 
liberty at a distance from the place where | 
I provided they shall make a full declaration 
for that of their brother Indians, would be 
the securest proof of them. 


I don’t know how Hobby’s guard may 


prove, but am sure the Indians are much | 
been | 


preferable to the mulattoes that have 
with me. They say themselves that the 
trade at Carpenter’s River has spoil’d them. 
I beg your Excellency to send me down at 
least 20 blank commissions, 2 carpenters, 1 
taylor, 1 gun-smith, and that you will be so 
good as to give my corporal ‘his discharge. 
He will be necessary to me in future expe- 
ditions, which I hope will redown more to 
my reputation than this. For here has been 
no opposition. But Dolu and Yucatan will 
surely afford some sport. Could I but have 
30 select men out of the companies, it would 
be a fine help to me; for it is impossible to 
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describe the fatigue I 
| want of such a guard. 


I | 
F you will be so good as to keep my share for 
| me till my return, 
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am forced to suffer for 
I entreat your Ex- 
cellency to depute somebody to dis spose of 
my cargoe to the best advantage; and that 


and, likewise, that you 
| will accept | your own £150 out of it; for I 
| have alre ady near £40 in gold and silve r for 
what I have sold of your Excelle ency’s goods, 
jand [ doubt not the remainder will ne: arly 
mi: ake up your money. 
I presume, as this cargo is sent up by 
| King Edward for himself, me, and the best 
|of the Muskito men, that it will not require 
| the formality or expense of a legal condem- 
| nation. Experiments cannot be made at a 
| smaller expence than I make them. 
| I beg you will send me an account, if 
| possible, of the very spot where the revolt 
| happened in 1733. I am in great want of 
hand mapps. The chief Muskito men’s 
ie are thoroughly afloat in expectation 
of your E xcelleney’ s favor of good return 
‘from Jamaica, so that my credit, and per- 
haps my life is at stake. 
| 1 have been often in more danger from 
them than from the Spaniards. I entreat 
your Excellency once more to excuse my 
i paper, and to send me down a great deal of 
| ball and some powder. I am just taken 
with the country feaver, so that 1 hope my 
| loose manner of writing will be excused too. 
I have thrice lost my limbs for an hour or 
but the use of them returned again. 
The ‘re is no manner of harm in this climate 
if people will but refrain from spirituous 
liquors. And I can without the least osten- 
tation challenge all privateers that have 
preceded me to show equal fatigues. Should 
I prove a vow et preterea nihil, of which I 
am constantly suspicious, it will at least give 
the hint to more able enterprising genius’s. 
My humble service to your lady, and I 
am your Excellency’s most sincerely devoted 
and obedient humble servant, 
Rozert Hongsoyn. 


| SO, 


It is to be feared that false views of econ- 
omy will operate to prevent the United 
States Government from becoming possessed 
of the historical treasure from which these 
documents are taken, until its obtainment 
will be utterly impossible ; for, unfortunately, 
the national councils always embrace more or 





less gentlemen who regard it praiseworthy to 
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oppose every expenditure of the public funds 
not designed to meet current absolutely ne- 
cessary expenses on the most economical 
scale. No argument to prove this a penny- 
wise and pound-foolish policy is necessary in 
these enlightened times. It is due to the 
country at large, that the invaluable histori- 
cal collection above referred to should be 
preserved for general reference; that it 
should be open, under proper regulatidhs, to 
all who may have occasion to pursue inves- 
tigations in this very important but decid- 
edly most neglected branch of our litera- 
ture—American History. The absorption 
of well nigh our entire population in active 
business pursuits of life, sufficiently explains 
why, as a general thing, we rely so much on 
Europe for our literature, though it fails to 
touch this point of our remakarble deficien- 
cy in the matter of knowledge of the his- 
tory of ourselves and our country. The 
general want of proper sources of informa- 
tion (well arranged and complete historical 
libraries) furnishes the key. True, each 
State is now forming its own historical libra- 
ry, but, with inconsiderable exceptions, these 
are confined to the collection of data for the 
elucidation of its own past times. This 
library of Col. Force is all we have national, 
or rather continental, in its character, and 
it will be a burning shame, as well as a 
serious drawback on our national advance- 
ment, if it be not secured for our whole 
country. THe Smirusontan Institution, we 
understand, is desirous of becoming its pos- 
sessor. Though entertaining great respect 
for that institution, and desiring for it, ar- 
dently, a career of distinction, prosperity and 


public utility, we should regret to see it be- | 
come the owner of these invaluable books | 
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and papers. In the possession of the Gen- 
eral Government alone will there be positive 
surety for all time that they will be open 
for the investigation and profit of all. We 
presume that it would be impossible for 
Col. F. to ascertain what it has cost in 
money; for while many of its most valua- 
ble treasures were free gifts from persons in 
all sections of the Union desirous of adding 
to its completeness, we learn that he has at 
times been forced to pay as high as hun- 
dreds of dollars for a single volume in 
manuscript of importance. Thus, he pos- 
sesses a proof-sheet of engraved heads of 
Americans of distinction flourishing about 
the beginning of the present century, the 
work of an eminent and accurate French artist 
on private account. This embraces small por- 
traits of hundreds of gentlemen residing then 
in all sections of the Union. It is probably 
the only impresssion of the whole in exist- 
ence. For this he paid one hundred and 
fifty dollars; and he has since lost no oppor- 
tunity to have the likenesses identified, no 
key being left by the artist. He has suc- 
ceeded so far in the identification of perhaps 
half the heads, which are in medallions of 
the size of asilver dollar. The consignment 
of manuscript volumes, from which the pa- 
pers forming the subject of this article were 
taken, are twenty in number, embracing 
rare, unpublished writings on the West 
Indies, Mexico, Louisiana and Florida, and 
the private papers of Admirals Wager and 
Vernon, as before mentioned. We learn 
that this single consignment cost him more 
than fourteen hundred dollars. These facts 
are mentioned only to show the impossibility 
of estimating the actual cost of such a col- 
lection. 
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THE MORAL AND THE ARTISTIC IN PROSE FICTION. 


THe popular novel of modern times is} Hamlet, it comes “easy as lying.” 


Were 


perhaps too well known to need a definition. older heads to give their attention to the 
Still it may be proper, in reference to the| boy narratives that spell the ears of the 


acquisition of just standards, to throw out | 


some general considerations in regard to this 
peculiar structure in art. The history of 
the novel is a very simple one. In general 
respects it is that of the drama; one of the 
happy modes by which ingenuity contrives 
to beguile ignorance to knowledge. _ Its 
beginnings are to be found amongst the first 
dawnings of the human intellect. The child 
himself is a raconteur. He begins the ex- 
ercise of his thought by tasking his con- 
structive faculty for its assistance, in the 
ambitious desire to provoke the wonder and 
admiration of his young and less endowed 
companions. He invents facts and situa- 
tions, and accumulates events in proper 
order and becoming relation, so as to form 
a history. And in this exercise he becomes 
an artist. The continuance of the practice 
results in a greater or smaller degree of per- 
fection, more or less modified by the sur- 
rounding influences of society and proper 
models. 

Even in childhood, however, the faculty is 
an extraordinary one. It betrays talents which 
are by no means shared by many. Not 
one child in the hundred possesses the en- 
dowment, or certainly to no great extent. 
They may possess large faculties of thought 
and of expression. They may give forth elab- 
orate sentiments and show proofs of inge- 
nious speculation, accompanied by eloquent 
utterance. They may be poets even, without 
possessing the faculty of weaving together, 
in intricate relation and with due depend- 
ency, such scenes and events in life, indi- 
cated by the interposition of moral agents, 
as distinguish the labors of the composer in 
prose fiction, For this they strive vainly; 
and many strive, who, highly endowed in 
seemingly kindred departments of art, yet 
fail utterly to take the first step in the con- 
structing of prose fiction. 

Not so with him who is “to the manner 
born.” To him, employing the language of 
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happy groups that linger by the school- 
house porch, or in the play-grounds, or on 
a Saturday out among the woods, they 
would be surprised to discover, amidst so 
much of the frivolous and puerile, so much 
that betrayed thought and talent in inven- 
tion,—the invention or the capacity for strue- 
ture invariably preceding the moral in the 
mind of the boy, and even the thought by 
which what is simply moral in the story is 
educed or indicated; the boldness of the 
fancy and the readiness of resource in the 
raconteur, still showing themselves superior 
to the general crudeness of the conception, 
and the feeble and common-place character 
of the materials. We are made to see the 
scheme in spite of the agency; made to 
observe a fitness of parts and a symmetrical 
design, leading through a thousand awk ward- 
nesses and obscurities to a really judicious 
moral. Of course the moral as such forms 
no part of the object of the juvenile narrator, 
or his more juvenile audience. The com- 
mon aim is the story—the simple aceumula- 
tion of interesting incidents in relation to 
some hero for whom all sympathies are 
enlisted. But as truthfulness is never want- 
ing in its moral, and as the great end of 
every artist is the approximation of all his 
fiction to a seeming truth, so unavoidably 
he inculeates a moral, of more or less value 
whenever he tells a story. As the peculiar 
endowment which makes the raconteur is 
equally native and decided, so the passion 
for his narratives,even among those who do 
not share his faculties, is equally true to the 
moral instincts of his auditory. All listen 
with eagerness, and yield ready credence to 
all statements which keep within the verge 
of possibility; and with the eager and be- 
lieving mind of youth, the limits of the pos- 
sible are wonderfully flexile, and oppose no 
unnecessary barriers to the ardent spirit and 
the free imagination. 

It is this ready faith in the auditory which 
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determines the legitimacy of the art—which 
has been practised from the beginning of 
time, in all the nations and all the ages of 
the earth. Nopeople have ever lived with- 
out their authors of fictitious narrative. No 
people can live without them, since the 
faculties which find their utterance through 
this medium are the very faculties—the 
creative, the combining, and the endow- 
ing—by which men are distinguished from 
all other animals. The art has shown itself 
quite as decidedly among the savages of 
North America, as among the most highly 
refined of the Asiatic nations. The inven- 
tions of our Six Nations, of the Cherokees, 
Choctaws, and Catawbas, if inferiorin polish 
and variety, do not seem to have been less 
daring and original than those of the Ara- 
bians, to whom we are indebted for some of 
the most admirable of those legends which 
seem particularly designed to do their of- 
fices of tuition with a young and primitive 
people. These fictions, constituting some of 
the very loveliest conceptions which art has 
ever drawn from the fountains of the imagi- 
nation, were at first simple, and like those 
of childhood. The additions of succeeding 


generations, the more elaborate efforts of 


superior artists, have improved them for the 
delight of races more matured. At first 
these performances were scenes and sketches 
rather than histories, and were employed 
upon such events of the common experience 
a5 were at once most natural and impressive. 
But when religion began to act upon the 
imagination, the artist soon became tasked 
for higher exercises, and glimpses of the 
wild and spiritual were made to elevate the 
common-place and ordinary. This led to 
the machinery of superstition. Hence magie, 
@ an agency by which romance was first 
begotten; hence diablerie, by which the 
soul was made to startle at contact with a 
spiritual world, even when the doctrine of a 
future itself was left totally untaught, except 
as a purely speculative philosophy. In the 
phantoms of the imagination, the spectres 
0: ignorant dread, and those vague and 
siadowy aspects that lurked in lonely 
places, among the woods, in the hollows of 
desolate hills, in the depths of lovely but 
forbidden waters, the various orders and 
denominations of Gnome, Kobold, Ondine, 
Sylph and Fairy, we behold the fantastci! 
creations of a genius struggling constantly 
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real, into the rare atmosphere of an idea? 
which suffered from no incumbranees. 

Gradually, as art continued to advance 
in the refinement of her own powers, and 
in the more facile employment of her own 
machinery, fiction became a thing of. more 
complexity of form and of diminished ima- 
gination in respect to its conceptions. As 
the faith of the ignorant in the objects of 
former superstition became lessened and in- 
flexible, the raconteur found it necessary to 
accommodate his fiction to the more rigid 
and exacting standards of the popular belief. 
To seem like truth was still, as it had 
always been in all ages, the object of the 
judicious artist; and the invention which 
had hitherto been exercised with the vague 
and supernatural, suffered no real or great 
diminution of its resources, when it felt itself 
compelled to turn its eye without rather than 
within for its materials; when the deeds of 
man, rather than his secret soul and specu- 
lative performances, afforded the substance 
of the chronicle; and the collective heart of 
the multitude, in its open exhibitions, served 
for the field of analysis, in place of the sin- 
gle individual, being, doing, or suffering, 
which hitherto had been the almost exclu- 
sive study. Histories of men— periods 
which betrayed large groups in active issues, 
such as the middle ages—naturally took the 
place of more primitive material. The ro- 
mance of progress was the legitimate suc- 
eessor of that which illustratrd\the purely 
spiritual nature — whieh, by the way, was a 
romance of progress also, though in a sense 
very different from any other; and this, in 
turn, was followed just as naturally by the 
romance of society, or the ordinary novel of 
the present day. 

In each of the latter classes of fiction, the 
chief object seems to have been so to delin- 
eate the aspects of real life, under certain 
conditions of society, as at once to preserve 
all their distinctive characteristics, and to 
invest with a biographical interest certain 
favorite studies of character and situation. 
These objects render necessary an admirable 
co-operation of the artist with the philoso- 
pher; the painter of detail with the poet of 
fine conceptions. It must be evident, even 
to persons of the most ordinary reflection 
and understanding, that to execute such a 
. design with only moderate success, demands 
a very rare combination of moral attributes. 





to pass from the oppressive chambers of the 


Scarcely any intellectual performance, in- 
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deed, could task a greater variety of human 
powers. Keen perception, quick instincts, 
delicate tastes, strong good sense, a perfect 
knowledge of character, a nice appreciation 
of all that constitutes the sensibilities, and 
all that makes the virtues of the social man ; 
—these are all absolute requisites for that 
artist, who, in the delineation of real life, in 
an atmosphere of fiction, must, to a certain 
extent, borrow faculties from every other 
department of human art. The poet must 
yield him fancy and imagination; the 
painter, an eye to the landscape; the sculp- 
tor, a just conception of form and attitude ; 
the dramatist, combination and the art of 
trouping ;— and even the lawyer and the 
\gistorian must, or may be drawn upon,— 
the one for the capacity to argue out a case 
from certain premises and facts to a just 
conclusion,—to weigh the motives to action, 
and determine the awards of judgment; 
and the other, to sift the causes of social 
a sega estimate duly the morals of 

eading events, the effects which they should 
produce, and the principles to which, 
whether for good or evil, they are likely to 
give birth hereafter, affecting equally the 
condition of the community and the aspira- 
tions of the individual man. In a rare 
judgment all these faculties are necessarily 
found to unite. The artist in prose fiction, 
more than any other, must possess in 
large degree the constructive faculty. Poe- 
try depends chiefly upon its courage and 
sentiment; the drama upon its passion; 
music upon its spirituality; and painting 
upon its happy distribution of light and 
shade, the harmony of its colors, and the 
symmetry of its forms. But, borrowing in 
some degree all these agencies, the artist in 
prose fiction makes them all ancillary to 
one particularly his own, and that we coa- 
sider the constructive faculty. With this 
faculty it is that he frames and adapts his 
materials to whatever sort of edifice it is the 
particular aim of his genius to erect. That 
edifice may be a palace or a hovel, but it is 
required to be symmetrical, in compliance 
with laws growing out of the very concep- 
tion which suggests the structure. The 
builder, to achieve the reputation of a mas- 
ter, must conceive boldly the plan and pur- 
pose of his fabric; and this requires a 
vigorous imagination. He must possess a 
lively fancy, else how should he adorn fitly 
and properly embellish the fabric which he 
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has raised? He must be a person of great 
vigilance and freshness of resource, else how 
should he vary his entertainments for his 
guests according to their differing character- 
istics and desires? The flexibility of his 
intellectual vision must be great, else how 
should he be capable of that instinctive ap- 
preciation of character whichis called for by 
the constant necessity of discriminating his 
dramatis persone, the great essential requi- 
site for success in portraiture and for dra- 
matic vitality in action? The first dawning 
of the humors of a period,—using the word 
in the sense of Ben Jonson,—its passing 
moods and fashions, its singular traits of 
moral and society, (which are mostly epi- 
demical, and flit with the progress of a 
season,) are among the minor but scarcely 
less necessary requisitions of his art; to 
execute which requires a rare versatility of 
talent. To this versatility no mere sum- 
mary, like the present, could possibly do 
justice. Let it suffice that the great or 
successful worker in prose fiction must be, 
taking Walter Scott for our most obvious 
example, a person of equal imagination and 
cool common sense; of lively but healthy 
sensibilities ; of great tact, (which is another 
word for admirable taste,) and of equal vigi- 
lance and courage. He must be able to 
observe without effort,—so endowed by na- 
ture and so trained by practice as to achieve, 
so to speak, by the simple outpouring of 
his customary thoughts. His habitual men- 
tal exercise must be the acquisition of mate- 
rial, and its partial subjection to his purposes, 
though in detached and fragmentary condi- 
ditions, susceptible of adaptation to more 
elaborate uses when his schemes ripen into 
design. Carrying the materials which he 
thus habitually realizes, without effort and 
almost without consciousness, to the alembie 
of his thought, he will extract from them 
by a process which, in the trained author, 
goes on without respite, all the sublimated 
essences which, thus resolved, become aggre- 
gated within himself and constitute the 
means and expedients of his own genius. 
He is original and inventive in due degree 
as he has incorporated these external ele- 
ments in with his own thoughts, and the 
habitual workings of his own intellect. 

To acquire such materials, and to attain 
these results, no mere fagging with a purpose 
can possibly avail. No mere drudgery under 
the stimulating force of will can possibly 
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yield the habitual condition by which such 
accumulations go on, with all the regularity 
of advancing and returning hours, Cram- 
ming is no more likely to produce digestion 
in the case of the intellectual, than in that of 
the animal condition. On the contrary, as 
in the latter, the effect is unfavorable to the 
proper incorporation of the food with the 
healthy flesh and blood, and true nature of 
the recipient. And without the harmonious 
co-operation of the several powers and attri- 
butes,—unless the aliment taken in by the 
senses of the student and the inventor be 
kindred in quantity and qvality with that 
upon which his genius may be supposed to 
teed, the latter is enfeebled rather than sus- 
tained by the innutritious supply, and the 
fruits of his labor lack equally congruity and 
health. If, as Milton hath it, the life of him 
who would write a poem must itself be a 
poem, so must the habitual tendency of ob- 
servation and thought of him who deals in 
prose fiction, tend to the supply of means 
favorable in particular to his freshness, his 
invention, and his just appreciation of all the 
varieties of human character. Perhaps we 
may say all this, when we adopt the pecu- 
liar idiom of another nation, and say that 
for his art there must be a nature. 

It is very clear that, of the thousand fine 
waues which belong to every action in the 
progress of a story, the trials of the heart, 
the displays of passion, the subtle combina- 
tions of wit, the logical results of judgment, 
the fancy which happily relieves the action 
in the proper place, the vivacity which keeps 
the interest astir, the invention which pro- 
vides the impressive incident, and all the 
various and numerous faculties, of feeling 
and understanding, which need to have ful- 
ness and free play in the development and 
action of a scheme which embodies equally 
and all the characteristics by which society 
is moved and human sensibility excited; it 
must be very clear, we say, that there can 
be very few of these agencies, about which, 
as the necessity for their employment arises, 
the author could deliberately sit down to 
reason. It would be morally and physically 
impossible, were any such necessity to exist, 
that his labors should ever arrive at the 
honors of a single volume. On the contrary, 
his resources should be so equally ready and 
ample, that he shall be conscious, his pro- 
gress once begun, of no let or hindrance, 
calling for long pause or hesitation in the 
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prosecution of his scheme. There must be 
no need to stop, and study, and adjust, be- 
fore he can conscientiously set down. His. 
implements must all be at hand, and at his 
instant control. His mental constitution 
must be that of the poet. He must be born 
to his task. You cannot fashion him to it 
by any course of training. He works quite 
as much by intuition as by calculation and 
common reasoning. His plan once fairly 
conceived, his thoughts and fancies, to use 
the felicitous language of Milton, must, “like 
so many nimble and airy servitors, trip about 
him at command, and, in well-ordered files, 
as he would wish, fall aptly in their own 
places.” He leaps to his conclusions as if 
upon a wing of equal certainty and fleet- 
ness; and the chief and difficult study be- 
fore him is at the beginning, when reason 
demands that he should choose his gronnd 
and field of operations, with such a careful 
regard to his peculiar tastes, studies and 
experiences, as shall give free play to what- 
ever is individual in his character and ge- 
nius. Great freedom of speech, affording a 
ready flow in the narrative, a prompt fancy 
to meet emergencies and supply details, so 
that the action shall at no time falter or 
become flat; a quick and keen perception of 
the differing shades and degrees, in quality, 
of human character; a nice appreciation of 
the delicate and noble, the lofty and the 
low, the sublime and the ridiculous; an eye 
eager to seek and prompt to discern the 
picturesque ; a facility in finding varieties 
and in the suggestion of lively contrasts ; 
and that flexibility of mood, by which one, 
having a ready utterance, may individualize 
the several dialects of thedramatis persone— 
dialects which as completely distinguish the 
individual from his companions, as do the 
particular traits of his countenance, the 
sound of his voice, and movement of his 
body ; these are all, in greater or less de- 
gree, essential to the successful pursuit of his 
art by the novelist and writer of prose fic- 
tion. If held generally, and in large en- 
dowment, and exercised with corresponding 
industry, these faculties must render him an 
artist of the highest order,—remarkable, as 
the Germans have it, for the great faculty 
of Shakspeare, his many-sidedness, or catho- 
licity,—a poet, a philosopher and dramatist, 
a painter, a seer,anda prophet! His words 
will flow from him like those of inspiration. 
His creations, from their equal majesty, grace 
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and beauty, willseem worthy to have owned 
a divine original. His voice will swell, in 
due season, to a natural authority in every 
ear, and his works will gradually pass into 
the common heart, lifting it to an habitual 
appreciation of the high humanities which 
it is the becoming object of a genius so 
worthily endowed to teach. 

The fabric of such an artist will be raised 
with an equal eye to its uses, its durability, 
and grandeur. Tt will be no mere pleasure- 
house. Its objects are never temporary. 
The true genius works not less for eternity 
than man. It is, indeed, in working for 
eternity that he works for man. He has 
but a slender appreciation of the importance 
of his race, who only sees them as they exist 
around him ; who, satisfied with the present 
sounds that fill his ears, entertains no hun- 
gering thirst for that faint voice, sounding 
ever in the solitude, which comes slowly but 
surely up from the far-off abodes of his pos- 
terity. He, on the contrary, who properly 
esteems his vocation, feels indeed that suc- 
cessful working must always imply the future 
only. To be of and with the present only, 
to speak the voice with which it is already 
familiar, to go nothing beyond it, to have 
no mysteries which it shail not and cannot 
fathom ; this is, surely, to forfeit all claim 
upon the future generations, with whom 
progress only is existence. But the true 
artist knows better than to toil forsuch bar- 
zen recompense. His ambition, or we should 
rather say, his nature is governed by a more 
selfish instinct. He builds in compliance 
with laws and motives which do not seem 
to consider earth. His conceptions are 
caught from the Highest, and would seem 
to emulate his achievements. In what con- 
sists his material? The soul of man, his 
hopes and fears, his humanities; the inner 
nature, the spirit and the heart, where lie 
his most permanent and most valuable pos- 
session. And from what other of God’s 
creations does he take the tributary forms 
and aspects which he groups around his 
subject as subservient to the action? The 
sky for beauty and repose ; the sea for im- 
mensity ; the forest for depth and intricacy ; 
the rock 
strength: such are 
tributes that impress his soul from the begin- 
ning, and fashion, unconsciously to himself, 
all the shapes and creations of his genius, 
His fancies, in like manner, are controlled 
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and counselled by the lovely and the sweet, 
the graceful and the bright, which the gar- 
den groups beneath his eye, or the groves 
cherish and encourage about his footsteps, 
And thus informed, insensibly to himself 
as it were, he models his own mind into 
images which posterity is fain to deify. Thus, 
while the tout ensemble of his fabric will awe 
by its magnificence, the exquisiteness of its 
detail must persuade to a near delight which 
loves to linger upon the study of its cun- 
ning joinery; and this is the perfection of 
art, where the exquisite delicacy of the fin- 
ish is not required to compensate for defi- 
cient majesty and greatness in the first con- 
ception. 

The first conclusive proof that we have of 
the superior artist will be in the manifesta- 
tion of design. The really great genius is 
conspicuous chiefly in this quality. It is 
talent that simply finishes. It is taste 
only that never offends. It is art that adapts 
with propriety. It is genius that creates ! 
To be sure of this faculty in the artist, we 
must see that he works out a purpose of his 
own; and we estimate his strength by the 
resolution which he shows, under all cir- 
cumstances, inthe prosecution of his scheme. 
It will not do that he follows, however ad- 
mirably, in the track of other masters, It 
will not do, even should he rival them suc- 
cessfully, in a region which they had ex- 
plored already. The world can never be 
persuaded of Azs superiority, who shall do 
nothing better than multiply specimens un- 
der well-known laws and models. He may 
triumph for a season; he may give a cer tain 
degree of pleasure always, as adroitness, 
aptness and ingenuity, the sources of the 
imitative faculty, are very apt to do; but 
there will always be apparent in his perform- 
ances that want of courage and enterprise, 
which give to the original a masculine vigor 
and proportion which men esteem the most 
essential of all qualities in their guides and 
leaders. The admiration which hails the 
imitator is seldom of long duration. It lasts 
only while he seems like an original. It is 
by the strongest instincts that the world dis- 
tinguishes between the substance and the 
shadow. Not to sink into a pun, they soon! 
Feel the difference between them. The dis- / 
covery once made, they resent the deception. 
In due degree with the extent of the impos- 
ture, will be the scorn and indignation which 
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lower in another’s footsteps, who has uncon- 
sciously left his own tracks for a season more 
conspicuous than those of his predecessor, 
is made to pay, as an offense, for the passing 
favor of good fortune. Nor, even where 
the imitation is not apparent, but where the 
sim is inferior, will the results be finally 
otherwise. There may be an originality 
which is yet without a becoming purpose. 
To seek simply after the satisfaction of a list- 
less mood ; to strive, in stimulating a feverish 
and morbid appetite, to minister to vicious 
tastes, to drowsy faculties, by temporary 
expedients in art, by clever surprises, by glit- 
tering but unsubstantial shows, the slight 
fetches of a talent that is capable of small 
exertions only, will not suffice long for the 
gratification of an intellectual people. It is, 
as we have urged already, in the design only, 
in the fresh classical conception of a vig- 
orous imagination, bold, rich, free, generous, 
comprehensive and ingenious, that admira- 
tion becomes permanent, and reputation 
grows into that fixed condition which the 
world finally calls fame. The design of 
the builder must be first apparent; the 
grand outlines, the great bulk upheaved 
upon the plain, massive but with what won- 
drous symmetry of proportion ; a maze, but 
with what admirable simplicity of plan; 
showing, at a glance, the classical concep- 
tion, the daring scheme, the appropriate 
thought, and that dependency of detail in 
all the parts upon the main idea, by which 
the mighty fabric of imagination and art is 
sustained and embellished. We must see 
in the work before us, not only that the 
builder himself knew what he was about, 
that he did not work blindly and at random ; 
but we must be prepared to acknowledge, 
as we gaze, that his work is entirely his own; 
that his copy has not been set for him ; that 
he has striven with a native birth, and struck 
his shaft into a hitherto unbroken soil with 
the vigor of an arm that obeyed an impulse 
equally noble and independent. We must 
behold that indubitable freshness in the con- 
ception, which we can liken to nothing al- 
ready familiar to our fancies. We must see 
in the artist that eagerness of bent, that 
enthusiasm of mood, which proves his own 
conviction of a new discovery. And it must 
not be because we behold him, that he 
works. It must be because of a love for the 
labor, that he addresses himself to its execu- 
tion. He builds neither for the shelter nor 
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the recompense, scarcely for the praise and 
the fame, though these naturally suggest 
themselves to his mind, as proper influences 
that cheer him when he faints, and stimu- 
late him to new exertions when he would 
shrink back from very weariness. He can- 
not help but build! It is because of the 
God working in his soul that he seeks to 
raise a temple. His struggle to erect this 
structure betrays his secret sense of proper- 
ties in the true and beautiful, which his own 
nature entertains, and which he seeks to 
symbolize and to evolve, as well as he may, 
and in the best materials, for the delight 
and satisfaction of others. The decorations 
of his temple have an equal significance. 
They declare for the ¢astes, as the fabric 
itself speaks for the religion of the artist. 
The sentiments, which are only so many 
passions informed by the affections and sub- 
dued to a spiritual delicacy by the active in- 
tervention of the soul, now busy themselves 
in embellishing the apartments. The cham- 
bers are to be furnished, the high saloon, 
the lofty portico, the altar-place and the 
niche. Music and the dance are to be pres- 
ent, to spell, with a seasonable soothing, the 
pauses between majestic lessons and affec- 
tionate discourse. Intellect must make it- 
self felt, superior and winning, through some, 
if not all, of the human agencies. There 
must be eloquence, though it be that of the 
passions only. There should be song, though 
it speaks as freely the language of mere 
mirth and frivolity, as that of poetry and 
love; and we shall not quarrel with the 
scheme of enjoyment, which is made to 
minister in a temple meant for so various 
an audience, if art demeans herself in some 
lowlier forms, to pleasure and to persuade a 
class who are not yet worthy to penetrate 
the inner sanctuary. The muse that stoops 
to elevate, does not degrade her dignity by 
the temporary concession to the lowly and 
the mean. There will be a better life in 
consequence, more of an inner life, in the 
humanity which is thus plucked from its 
wallow by the offices of art, which will 
amply compensate for any reproach that 
might otherwise fall upon her temples, from 
the admission of those who have been hith- 
erto thought unworthy. What we too fre- 
eg esteem as brutal, is nothing more 
than roughness ; and we must not forget 
that the noblest fabric of art is still meant 
as a place of refuge for humanity. The 
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cathedral loses none of its sacred character, | 
because the vicious sometimes crawl along | 
its aisles ; and it lessens not the virtue in the 
offices of religion, because music is employed 
to appeal to the sensual nature. The heart 
is reached through the senses, when we 
should vainly appeal to the intellect; and 
we must be careful not to withhold from the 
stubborn the attractions of any influence, 
the proper employment of which may make 
them accessible to yet higher teachings. 
The sensual may still occupy a place within 
our temples—must be there, perhaps, so long 
as humanity is the simple occupant; but the 
sensual may be trained to be the minister of 
the ideal, and the spiritual man may have 
his regeneration on that hearthstone where 
the worst passions of the heart may have 
laid themselves down to sleep at nightfall 
It is a miserable error and a bigotry of the’ 
worst blindness, which presumes to repudi- 
ate the offices of art when they would min- 
ister to a better nature in the vicious heart 
of man. For, however rude and erring 
may be the rites in her temples, they are 
still calculated to elevate the aims of such 
as seek their ministration. The very office 


of art is to purify, and her agency is still 


that of the intellectual man. She still toils, 
wh itever be her faults,in behalf of him who | 
struggles—blinded it may be, and frequently 

overthrown in the attempt—to attain that | 
better condition to which the races, without 
their own consciousness, are for ever address- 
ing their endeavors. Genius, of whatever 
description, and however false, under per- | 
verse influences, to its high commission and 
eternal trusts, is still of an immortal and 
endowing nature. It is because of this 
redeeming security for humanity which it 
possesses, that it commands the world’s eye, 
and in some degree the world’s admiration, 
even when it most seems to practise against 
the world’s happiness. It is in the convic- | 
tion that we feel, that the great fabric, 

though sometimes prostituted to the business 

of the brothel, is nevertheless a temple 

where thousands drink in the influences of 
a purer and more grateful atmosphere than | 
that to which they are ordinarily accus- 

tomed. However unclean the structure, we | 
yet behold in its design and durableness | 
the working of a rare and blessed divinity, | 
the holiness of whose altars we must recog- | 
nize, though the god himself may be in exile. 
It is for us, not to abandon the shrine be- 
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as the profligate have expelled him from 

; but to endeavor so to purify the temple, 
sas we may persuade him back to the altar, 
which we hallow with a purer service. It is 
in this spirit that we are to employ the offi- 
ces and the temples of every form of art, to 
make them clean and holy; not surrender 
them, because of their partial degradation, 
wholly to this foul route to which, with a 
nicer regard to our tastes than our faith and 
duty, we have too early and too easily yield- 
ed them. Let us, more wisely, with the 
strong sense and the enthusiastic spirit of 
Martin Luther, determine that the devil shall 
not possess himself of all the fine music! 
To yield him up all the agencies by which 
the heart of man may be touched, in his 
hours of care or weariness or relaxation, is 
surely to contribute wonderfully to the spread 
of Satan’s dominion, and to increase, with 
woful odds against them, the toils of the 
saints, in their warfare for the Church of 
Christ. 

Such as we have endeavored to describe 
him is the Master of Fiction, and under such 
laws and motives will he bring forth his best 
performances. We have preferred setting 
forth his higher offices, and the more encour- 
aging and elev ating standards which enforen 
and regul: ite his labors. All of these bek mg 
to poetry—the noblest fashion «f human 
art, whether we regard it in its epic, its lyr- 
Seal, or dramatic forms. The same standards 
applied to prose narrative—the romance or 
the novel—are as legitimately desirable ie 
these forms as in any other, by him who 
craves amusement and needs instruction. The 
aims of prose fiction are precisely those of 
poetry, simply contemplating another and a 
larger audience. Nay, the audience may be 
the very same. There are persons who care 


| nothing for music,—who do not comprehend 


its happy harmonies, and those delicious 
flights of sound which, through a sensual 
medium, lift the soul to objects of divinest 
contemplation. Yet, to such persons, the 
same object is gained by other artists—the 
poet or the painter; and the spirit which the 
musician would deem utterly callous to all 
tender influences, is made to overflow with 
sympathy when appealed to through an 
agency with which its affinities are naturally 
strong. And he who is insensible to the in- 
tricate charms of poetry— “the measured file 

and metrical array” of art—will yield him- 
self very joyfully to the very lessons which 
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he rejects in verse, if his teacher will employ 
amore simple and less ambitious medium. 
Fortunately for the susceptibilities of the race, 
the Genius of Art, who addresses herself to its 
exigencies, is of vast compass and wonderful 
flexibility. She adapts herself to all condi- 
tions, and contrives a spell to make every 
affection, in some degree, her own. Noth- 
ing can stale her infinite variety; and, as her 
purpose and destiny are universal conquest, 
so she is empowered to adapt her ministry 
to the condition of the individual, so that his 
inner nature shall feel the touch of an influ- 
ence by which his purification may begin. 
It is no less within her province to render 
classical—in other words, to make appropriate 
and becoming—every form of utterance and 
exhibition which will contribute in any mea- 
sure to the attainment of her vital objects. 
This is the conclusive answer to all that one- 
sided class of critics, who narrow the province 
of the classical either to the simply pre- 
seriptive, or to that one single form of ex- 


‘pression to which their tastes or their studies 


most incline them. They overlook entirely 
the catholic nature of art, which aceommo- 
dates its lessons, like any other schoolmaster, 
to its several classes, and is careful to insinu- 
ate its wishes through a new medium, when 
it finds itself stubbornly resisted in the old. 
As there is no more good reason why a poem 
should be compassed in twelve books and 
the Spenserian stanza, than in five acts and 
in the fashion of the drama,—so the plan of 
a romance in prose, in one, two, or three vol- 
umes, is not a whit less acceptable to the 
Genius of Classic Art, than if the same ma- 
terials were wrought into heroics and tagged 
with the unnecessary but beautiful append- 
age of rhyme. We must insist upon this 
the more, because of the lamentable bigotry 
of certain liter ary purists—to say nothing of 
their ignorance in relation to this subject. 
Of course, we are not to be understood as 
arguing in respect to the abuses of the 
popular novel,—the low purposes to which 
it 1s put, and the inferior objects which are 
too frequently aimed at in its composition. 
All forms of art, all doctrines, all faith and 
custom—the offices of religion, the purest 
privileges of love and society—are, in like 
manner, subject to abuse, and not unfre- 
quently employed thus for their own dese- 
eration and defeat. Our purpose is only to 
show that this particular form of fiction is 
quite as legitimate in its origin and quite as 





susceptible of general use and employment 
as any other. It is probable that the very 
same class of persons who now denounce 
prose fiction would be equally hostile to 
poetry—nay, are confessedly hostile to it in 
its dramatic forms, and as anxious now to 
exclude Shakspeare from use, as the more 
discriminating moralist would be to suppress 
the prurient writings of Sue and Paul de 
Kock. Dull men, who are at the same time 
vain men, are always to be found, to whom 
the beautiful in ert appears only like a false 
syren, glozing in the ears of the unwary, and 
beguiling the ignorant from the secure paths. 
They would have the young voyager seal up 
his ears to any charming but their own ; and 
the better to accomplish this object, they 
cloak their desires with shows of exterior 
morality, and, in the accents of the holiest 
mission, promote the objects of the worst. 
Perhaps there is no worse foe to purity and 
religion than mere dulness. The dulness 
which compels the attention of the young, 
when the heart is eager to go forth and be 
free in the sunshine, and in the pleasant 
atmosphere of birds and flowers, in process of 
time becomes a tyranny which compels men 
to seek in secret, and consequently with some 
degree of shame, that very Being who was 
dispatched to earth with the most  bene- 
ficent commission of sympathy and love. 

If you denounce prose fiction, such as we 
have indicated,—a fiction which contemplates 
the highest objects of art, and which is sus- 
ceptible of the ngblest forms to which art 
has ever yet givén expression—you must 
equally denounce poetry and music. Its 
flexibilily, greater than either of these, is yet 
equally subject to arbitrary standards—stand- 
ards which exact equal obedience to certain 
principles of art, to say nothing of the laws 
of nature, inevitable in the case of all. That 
its privileges are larger, does not render its 
exercise less proper or becoming. Its aims 
may be quite as daring as those of poetry, 
its machinery as wild and wondrous, and— 
to employ a word the literalness of which 
might almost forbid its use in this connection 
—as impossible and visionary. It is not less 
true because of its impossibles. It is a truth 
in the seed, to germinate hereafter; a truth 
of the spiritual nature; that superior mood 
by which we are so imperfectly yet impress- 
ively informed, and of which, at present, we 
have such vague and unsatisfying glimpses. 
Our cravings ‘furnish sufficient arguments to 
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establish the truthfulness of fiction, and to 
prove its legitimacy as an universal element 
of delight and desire, natural to the hopes 
and to the imagination of mankind. Fic- 
tion, indeed, is neither more nor less than 
probable truth under intenser conditions than 
ordinary. It is quite as properly the organ 
of religion, one of the aids of faith, as any 
prayer that ever ascended from bearded pa- 
triarch, or any praise of the devotee that 
ever borrowed the wings of song to cleave 
the vaulted roof of the temple in making 
its way to heaven. It has been the frequent 
language of all religions. It is employed 
in the form of fable, and parable, and alle- 
gory, by Deity himself; and no more re- 
markable specimen of romance was ever 
framed for the wondering delight and instrue- 
tion of man, than the noble drama embodied 
in the Scriptures which describes the cruel | 
trials of the man of Uz! We say not these | 
things with irreverence, but rather with an 
acute sense of the perfect propriety with 
which man may use those divinest forms of | 
intellect which God has given him, and | 
which have never been thought indecorously | 
employed when celebrating the works, the | 
glory, and the benevolence of God. That he | 
should not degrade them to base uses, has | 
been the leading motive of this essay. 

That modern fiction should incorporate a 
history of mortal loves and mortal disappoint- 
ments; that it should be yielded up toa 
homely narrative of the thousand cares and 
vices that vex the wayward heart, and em- 
bitter its perverse struggles; that it should 
involve humiliating details of licentiousness 
and crime ; that it should portray passion in | 
the form of its most w:lful exercise, and depict | 
the hopeless and various miseries which flow | 
from its indulgence; no more lessens the | 
propriety of its claims to minister for the | 
good and safety, the direction and the reproof | 
of man, than do like events in the career of 
David,—the man of such generous, but of 
80 many wild and violent impulses,—the mur- | 
derer of Uriah, the ravisher of Bathsheba,— | 
the man who erred, and suffered, and atoned, | 
as man is seldom found to doin the ordinary | 
progress of an age. There, indeed, in that | 
sacred and startling history, do we find a 
model romance, than which none more ter- 
libly pleasing and instructive could be found 
in the whole compass of romantic fiction. 
But even through the corruption springs the 
flower. The history of man on earth, what- 
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ever be his crimes and errors, if it be honestly 
written, nothing extenuate, and nothing over- 
wrought, is always a religious history. Itis 
the history of his training for another state ; 
and, whether he makes proper progress or 
falters by the wayside, does not impair the 
value of the history in its influence on other 
men. In the one case, it were a lamp to 
guide; in the other, a beacon to forewarn. 
The hues of romance which it is made to 
wear,—the purple lights and the soft attraet- 
ive colors which constitute its atmosphere, 
and commend it to the heart which might 
shrink from the touch of a truth unskilfully 
applied,—do not diminish the value of the 
moral which it brings; do not lessen its 
healing attributes, or take from what is whole- 
some in the sting and bitter which it employs, 
to goad the slumbering conscience into sen- 
sibility. Nor is this atmosphere of poetry 
unreal or unnatural. It is the very atmos- 
phere which marks the progress of passion- 
ate youth, and serves in some degree to 
retard the violence of the passions, when a 
more rigid morality has failed of its effect. 
Nor should it be urged against the arts of 
fiction that, for so long a season after youth 
has passed for ever, they bring back glimpses 
of its better hopes—its summer fancies—its 


| skies without a cloud, and its songs without 


amurmur. Romance, in fact, would seem 
to be the handmaid whose affections are won 
by youth, that they should find a solace for 
it when youth is gone. She is employed 
to bring warmth to his bosom in age, even as 
the physical nature of the monarch-minstrel 
was kept in life by fresh contact with innocent 
girlhood. She is the restorer to the faney 
of all that delicious atmosphere which hung 
about the heart in youth. She brings back 
to us all our first glowing and most generous 
conceptions ; when the soul was least selfish, 
when the affections were most fond; ere 
strife had made the one callous, or frequent 
defeat and disappointment had rendered the 
other sour and suspicions. Beheld through 
her medium, there is nothing in life which is 
vulgar and degrading. All its fancies are 
pure, and show as luxuriantly as they are 
bright and fresh. It is not, indeed, through 
the fancies and the tastes that sin assails the 
heart. It is through the passions only, and 
in the utter absence of the fancy, and those 
tastes which the fancy usually originates, 
that wild and vicious appetites inflame the 
lowlier nature, and give it an ascendency 
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over the superior, which it is the peculiar 
quality of all intellectual exercises to subdue 
and to correct. These find an aliment in 
the obvious nature which renders them indif- 
ferent to, and keeps them ignorant of, the 
prurient appetites of a morbid mood. The 
aspects of nature and man are equally grate- 
ful to the faith which looks confidingly to 
all things under the genial influence of a hope 
that takes its birth in the affections, and 
believes chiefly because it loves. And it is 
precisely such a confiding nature which is 
the soul and very secret of success in art. 
To its eye, nothing is absolutely unseemly, 
though all demands improvement, in the 
natural aspects of earth and man. The 
desert is no desert, spread out and sleeping 
beneath the broad, blue canopy of heaven. 
The sea is no terror, reposing in its delicious 
moonlight. The forest is no region of gloom 
and exile, but one rather of refuge and of 
shade, when the world threatens and the 
burning sun prevails. It is by an innate 
property that art is enabled to crown nature 
with an aspect of her own ;—nor inanimate 
nature only. The wild beast is stilled by, 
and crouches beneath, a look; the reptile 
is spelled by a sound, and uncoils himself, 


unharming, from his victim. And man him- 
self—the savage man! He is savage, it 
may be, but not necessarily foul or beastlv. 
Wild, but why vicious, unless you make, or 


suffer him to remain so? It is in your own 
hands to subject him to holier and happier 
laws, if you will only so far sympathize with 
his inferior nature, as to show him the path- 
way to a better promise. The serf—des- 
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tined to an inferior condition, through which 
only can he rise into a better—is elevated, 
by his reverence and fidelity, into a being 
whom we reward not less with love than 
with food and raiment. To the catholic 
eye of art, high and humble are but relative 
dependencies, mutual in position, though 
differing in height and aspect. The beauti- 
ful and the obscure, the bright and the dark, 
are but natural foils of each other—in other 
words, parts of a system, in which variety is 
not simply a proof of the boundless resources 
of the Creato7, but of his sense, also, of what 
is essential to the proper exercise, the relief 
and the gratification of the soul. The phi- 
losophy which art teaches, is the faith with 
which youth begins; a faith which youth 
is but too apt to forget, in the more earthy 
cares of manhood; but which it is the 
becoming vocation of art, as tributary to 
religion, still to re-inspire. It is in this way 
that artis always young and original. Every 
generation discovers in her a new aspect. 
Novel forms, new guises, declare for her 
supremacy over the monotonous and tamely 
recurring aspects of ordinary time. It is 
because heedless of this peculiar virtue in 
the constitution of this catholic Muse, that 
we find the critic of hackneyed judgment, 
grown too subservient to the customary to 
appreciate the fresh, resenting as a vice the 
assumption of new phases in the very Genius 
whieh he has worshipped under another form. 
He seems unwilling to believe that there 
should be any longer a novelty in art, when 
there is no longer a freshness in his own 
nature, 
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In the early days of criticism it was rare | pursuit; of facility—but a facility that de- 


that any book could pass through one edi- 
tion without being made the text of a com- 
mentary or a philippic, and authors felt 
themselves insulted if their works, which the 
common people admired or censured after 
their own untaught fashion, were not at 
least noticed by the higher and more privi- 
leged oracles of letters. But as publishers’ 
lists expanded, the mass of reviews became 
briefer and more superficial, passing from the 
ornate pages of quarterlies to the hurried 
columns of the newspaper, and dictated quite 
as often by personal favor or dislike as by 





literary taste, until now it is quite impos- 
sible to give a fair portion of impartial time 
and type to any but strongly-marked and | 
represents ative specimens of current litera- 
ture. From decisions thus arrived at, the 
public may extend their opinions as little or 
as widely as they please, and authors take 
their cue with a readiness proportioned to | 
their acquiescence in critical judgment. And | 
if an author once thought himself slighted 
if he was overlooked, he should now con- 
sider himself fortunate if sufficiently repre- 
sentative of good or bad to be marked out 
by reviewers, for surely that “ bad eminence” 
which is ever made the object of attack is 
better than an unmolested because unno- | 
tieed mediocrity. There is always s hope for | 
men or books whose faults are so conspic- | 
uous that they are singled out for special | 
animadversion. 

Mr. Mulchinock’s poetry is representative, 
but not of originality. It is representative | 
as were the verses of Hoole and other close | 
imitators of the rhythmical beauty of Pope ; 
or as the towering fustian of Lee and Dryden | 
when they essaye ed to overtop their masters | 
the early English dramatists. It is repre- 
sentative of ambition—but of unwarranted | 
growth; of emulation—but emulation of | 
such a nature that it uses imitated gesture | 
and phrase to accomplish the object of its 








feats itself, and defrauds its own coinage of 
its legible and current stamp. It is pre- 


| eminently representative of the largest and 


most unproductive school of imitative poetry 
of the present day. And if it claim to be 
of no extraordinary pretensions, and if in 
reality it is neither powerful nor durable, it 
may be well to pause over it for a moment, 
as a profitable lesson for our myriad versi- 
fiers, whose number is surely not warranted 


_by any special increase of the poetic ele- 


ment amongst us. 
In common with most men, we have no 
very friendly feelings toward imitation of 


any kind in literature ; but for that imitation 


of which Mr. Mulchinock’s verses may be 
taken as an exponent, we have a peculiar 
distaste. We have little fault to find with 
a young and inexperienced write r; who, for 


| the purpose of perfecting himself in the ex- 


ternals of poetry, gives ‘his days and nights 
to that most melodious of versifiers, Pope, 
since his is almost a necessary task, and one 
from which,in these days of incorrect rhythm, 
it were better no aspirant for poetic laurels 
should be exempt. But we question if the 
public, for whom we would be mouthpiece, 
have any such leniency for the writer who 
adopts the phrases which original and poetic 
minds have created and immortalized, and 
| spreads them over his own pages, as easy 
and current subterfuges behind which to 
hide his own dearth of sentiment and poeti- 
cal power. There is an affectation of poeti- 
cal affinity about this, which is as specious 
as it is insincere, and which, in addition to 


‘its own unworthiness, is apt to detract from 


the credit of the genuine poet, whose pecu- 
liar terms of expression are thus subjected 
to the imputation of claptrap and unmean- 
ingness. Even beyond the absurdities of 
certain small philosophers, who have adopted 
| the esoteric and mystical expressions of con- 
tinental thinkers as a clothing for their own 
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bald and commonplace sentiments, do we 
rank in point of dishonesty and extravagance 
the effusions of that school of versifiers who 
have complacently taken the phrases of con- 
temporary poets as their own, and used them 
as capital on which to build a wide and profit- 
able reputation. 

It is fortunate for the true poet that the 
imitative versifier always overreaches him- 
self. The peculiar turns of phraseology, 
the rhythmical dress and posturing, and the 
artistic connections of sentiment, which, with 
as little modification as possible, the imitator 
would make his own, are rarely to be trans- 
ferred so as to preserve their original beauty, 
even by the most skilful hands; and, degene- 
rating into mannerisin by being foreed upon 
us too often, at last entirely lose their har- 
mony and effect. It too frequently happens 
that an author who has charmed us by 
original felicities of manner is so far carried 
away by success and self-praise as to give us 
too many of them in his subsequent works. 
But, however well we may endure the repe- 
tition of the cloying sweetness, we have no 





patience for the distasteful and dispropor- 
tionate dose of mannerism which the forth- | 
coming imitator would compel us to swallow. | 
And we resent the attempted infliction with | 
as much heartiness as we would repel the 
impertinences of a bystander, who had taken | 
upon himself to insult us from beholding | 
our forbearance under the momentary ca- 
prices of a friend. 

Some time ago we had marked out certain 
phrases on the pages of two of our special 
favoites, Tennyson and Poe, and had ven- 
tured to predict in a quiet way, that the imita- 
tors of these admirable poets would betray 
themselves by fastening on these peculiarities, 
and repeating them to us ad nauseam. Two 
words particularly had attracted our atten- 
tion as being very open to abuse, and very 
difficult to be used at all, except by minds of 
exquisite perceptions ; and indeed they had 
been so bandied about by shallow mystics, 
that men who were equal to an appreciation 
of their meaning would be very cautious 
how they employed them. These words 
are the Real and the Ideal; and surely no 
one will say that they are to be played with 
by children, or harped on in vacant hours, 
like the strings of an idle instrument. Ten- 
nyson and Poe had been sufficiently familiar 
with them for our taste, and had used them 
quite enough for producing effect ; but the 





easy complacency with which they are led 
off by the imitators of these poets, and pre- 
eminently Mr. Mulchinock, is an attack upon 
our forbearance and an affront to our notions 
of good sense and good poetry. What, for 
instance, can we think of such rhymings 
as the following !— 


“Blending with the bright Ideal the sad Actual 
and Real, 
Till its chords shall seem to be all touched and 
struck by viewless fingers 
Of weird spirits in the air.” 
“Overlong the false Ideal 
Kept us on a weary chase ; 
We would know not now the Real, 
If we met it face to face.” 


“Tn dreams she comes to me, to cherish and woo 
me— 
The slumber is pleasure, the waking is woe, 
Where fades the Ideal, when triumphs the Real ; 
I pine for young Alice of Ballinasloe.” 


“Oh! thou bright and blest Ideal, 
Radiant vision of my dreams, 
Lighting up the darksome Real 
fith your rainbow-tinted gleams!” 


Are they not simply an affectation of 
high sentiment where there is no senti- 
ment at all, and an irreverent handling of 
words whieh were never meant to be trifled 
with ? It requires no very great amount 
of skill to frame stanzas that shall contain 
these words; they are remarkably docile 
in couples; and there is not a clever lad of 
fifteen who could not string them together 
with as much of the “ bright” and “blest” 
and “darksome” as they are garnished with 
by Mr. Mulchinock. And we do not know 
why we should be called upon to admire so 
cheap and easy a performance—what any 
of us could do equally well at any time. 

We are sorry to see Mr. Mulchinock de- 
pending so much for effect on the words 
“Past,” “ Present,” and “Future,” with their 
attendant adjectives, which every reader's 
memory will readily suggest to him. What 
has just been said about the Ideal and the 
Real will apply to these much-abused words. 
It requires a delicacy of taste amounting 
almost to genius to avoid using them in just 
such connections as those in which they are 
employed by the mob of ordinary writers 
and speakers when they would be thought 
learned, sublime, and prophetic. To talk 
about these three conditions of Time is to 
run the risk of talking commonplace ambi- 
tiously. Mr. Mulchinock has taken the risk, 
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and we think he has been unlucky—if we 
may judge from verses like these spoken by 
Paul Flemming, the “pale” student :— 


“Then like music spake he—Mary, by my love 
that ne’er can vary, 

By mine eyes so wan and weary, weary watch- 
ing for thy presence, 


Oh, thou beautifully fair ; 


“By the Past whose gloom is o'er me; by the 
Future dark before me ; 
By the loved dead who implore me in sweet 
whispers from the grave-yard, 
To lie down and slumber there.” 


Or these :— 


In the kingdom of the Worker he shall have the 
highest place 


ko hath dipt into the Future living far beyond 
{ 


his race : 


“Who hath shown his mission God-like by the 
reaches of his eye, 

Glinting over Past and Present, lighting dim 
Futurity.” 


Part of this reminds us very forcibly of a 
couplet in Tennyson’s Locksley Hall :— 
“For I dipt into the Future far as human eye could 

see, 


Saw the Vision of the world and all the wonder 
that would be.” 


Such coincidences, however, are common 
with Mr. Mulchinock. We may notice one 
or two others before we part company. 

Here is a stanza quite in the prophetic 
style of Meevius and Bavius. It is addressed 
to “Men of Genius” :— 

“Though to all your toil incessant 

Of the muscle and the mind, 

Ye shall feel and find the Present 
In its sluggish dulness blind ; 

In the Future shall the story 
Sung at every happy hearth, 

Tell how for man's lasting glory 
Heaven's angels toiled on earth.” 


We consider this disparagement of the 
times in which one lives an affectation, and 
unworthy a liberal mind. And inall candor 
we must say we find far too much of it in 
Mr. Mulchinock. But of this hereafter. 

We have noticed many other instances of 
this commonplace and unmeaning trifling 
with suggestive phrases which it is hardly 
necessary to quote for the purpose of show- 
ing that Mr. Mulchinock has brought noth- 
ing more out of them than certain rhymes 
and cadences for which he has mainly em- 
ployed them. We shall not be accused of 
treating him unfairly in thus charging him 
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with trifling with poetic terms, when we 
often find him appropriating with equal 
recklessness the more peculiar property of 
other poets. Coleridge tells us of 


“ A noise as of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June.” 


This therefore is Coleridge’s, and no one 
else .has any right to it. But Mr, Mulchi- 
nock does not agree with us. By virtue of 
| his poetic calling he has a right to it, and 
| proceeds to exercise his prerogative as fol- 
| lows :— 





“Sweeter than the streamlet rushing amid spring 
flowers in their flushing 
Came the song of love outgushing from the lips 
of the pale student 
In the leafy month of June.” 


Very awkwardly done. 
| talent to plagiarize well. 

Tennyson’s Locksley Hall contains this 
beautiful couplet :— 


But it requires 


“Love took up the harp of Life and smote on all 
its chords with might, 
Smote the chord of self,that trembling passed in 
music out of sight.” 


In Mr. Mulchinock’s Chant for Toilers this 
is very coolly reproduced :— 


“From the chord of self-evoking music, wild but 
sweet to hear, 
Fraught with mystic strange revealings to the 
earnest thinker’s ear.” 


We hardly know what to style the fol- 
lowing, but it certainly shows a great facility 
of adaptation, if nothing more. The original 
is from Locksley Hall :— 

“Many a morning in the moorland did we hear 
the copses ring, 
And her whispers thronged my pulses with the 
fulness of the spring. 


“ Many an evening by the waters did we watch the 
stately _ : 
And our spirits rushed together at the touching 
of the lips.” 


Mr. Mulchinock thus adapts it :— 


“Many a morning by the waters of the far re- 
sounding sew, 
Have I walked in meditation, all my spirit fancy 
free. 
“Many a morning in the forest ere the birds began 
to sing, 
Have I sung of Freedom’s advent, harping on the 
bounding string.” 


But enough of mere verbal criticism; of 
citations of what it is charity to style imi- 





tations, which any one of moderate acquaint- 
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ance with the best of living and late poets 
will detect in greater or less abundance in 
nearly every piece in this volume; and of 
instances of a recklessness in the use of meta- 
physical and poetic terms which most read- 
ers will not fail to discover and condemn. 
We have no disposition to enter upon an 
exhibition of Mr. Mulchinock’s rhythmical 
errors, Which swarm throughout these poems 
in unstinted profusion. For these, cireum- 
stances may offer a partial apology. It is 
after ail more of the spirit of Mr. Mulchi- 
nock’s rhymes than of their mechanical 
execution that we would complain. We 
should be somewhat disposed to excuse the 
slovenly measure and the bungling rhyme, if 
they were the dress of really original, poetic 
and healthy thoughts; but if we condemn 
the barren or the perverted sentiment, how 
can we approve the verse in which it is 
borne haltingly and wearily along ? 

We look in vain, then, through this vol- 
ume for any traces of that genial and gener- 
ous sentiment which should spring sponta- 
neously from the heart of every man, and, 
most of all, from the heart of the man who 
thinks himself specially commissioned to ad- 
dress his fellow-men through the medium of 
the feelings and the imagination. A writer 
of verses, in addition to the necessary quali- 
fications of imagination, taste, and rhythmical 
power, should have a liberal and compre- 
hensive mind, capable of overlooking cir- 
cumstances and of appreciating the good 

ualities to be found in every man and every 
thing. It is no more necessary that he 
should be an optimist than that he should 
plunge into the midnight of a Byronic mis- 
anthropy. If his disposition is like that of 
nine out of ten, it is hardly needful to cau- 
tion him against one or the other of these 
extremes. But as Nature produces a few 
optimists and misanthropes, and circum- 
stances many more, so we find certain poets 
whose verses are naturally optimistic or mel- 
ancholy, and a greater number—of a lesser 
grade, be it said—whose verses, purport- 
ing to be results of their own experience, 
are evidently studied pictures of the utmost 
of cheerfulness or Timonism that can be 
evolved from the material around them. 
We are always suspicious of the sincerity of 
any writer who claims to have a larger share 
of happiness or misery than his fellow-men, 
and we especially condemn the processes by 
which a writer of poetry brings himself to 
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speak in unvarying tones of despondency 
and complaint, when we have every reason 
to suppose him capable of enjoying the con- 
tent which he affects to find only in others. 

Mr. Mulchinock’s verses are gloomy, and 
we think their gloom studied and unneces- 
sary. There are very few men of education 
whose circumstances compel them to pov- 
erty and neglect; and when we hear such 
men complaining of one or both of these 
conditions of misery, we are apt to believe 
that they are practising on our sympathies, 
and are either clinging to sorrow for the 
melancholy pleasure it is sometimes said to 
afford, or are prating of its stings without 
actually undergoing them. To the really 
deserving and unfortunate, the public ear is 
seldom closed; but it is ever the case, as it 
should be, that public sympathy neither 
goes out spontaneously nor strongly for the 
man who clings to a vocation for which he 
is indifferently fitted, and which, in return, 
yields him but an indifferent support, when 
other callings, equally honorable and more 
productive, lie open to his exertions. 

Need we say we have reference to profes- 
sional verse-making—to that description of 
verse-making which Mr. Mulchinock culti- 
vates, and which he professes to find so un- 
profitable? It must strike every one at the 
first glance—without lingering long over 
certain obtrusive facts, the large number of 
writers, professional and unprofessional, who 
clamor for admission to the columns of every 
magazine, the immense disadvantages under 
which our authors labor from reproductions 
of foreign and unpaid-for literature, the ex- 
cessive cheapness at which the home market 
for reading must be supplied—that nothing 
can be more unwise than for a man of any 
other than first-rate abilities to pursue a 
career in which not more than one in a hun- 
dred can hope to earn more than a bare sub- 
sistence, when easier and more lucrative 
paths lie before him. It is unwise for this 
reason, setting aside all others that will oc 
cur at a moment’s contemplation—namely, 
that a writer on broad and comprehensive 
topics, like those of poetry, ought to be thor- 
oughly acquainted with all classes of society, 
and to have such a position as to be on easy 
and intimate terms with the great man as 
well as the laborer or the common citizen. 
He should possess an independence sufficient 
to raise him above all imputation of syco- 
phancy or meanness ; such an independence 
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as makes a man feel always light of heart, 
and above those fretting circumstances which 
assail him whose next dinner is for ever a 
subject of uneasy contemplation. His means 
should give him access to libraries and gal- 
leries ; they should allow him the necessary 
stimulants of travel and public amusement ; 
in fine, having the world for his peculiar 
study, the world should be in every way 
open tohim. To substantiate this, we must 
leave great authors out of view: their genius 
has at all times evoked fortune and worship- 
pers, laboring at first no matter under how 
great disadvantages. But for how many 
men of second-rate abilities and unpromising 
beginnings has competence prepared the 
way for literary distinction! and how many 
men of aspirations beyond their natural abil- 
ities, of a thirst for fame beyond their power 
to achieve greatness, has poverty happily 
kept back from a career in which only the 
most favored can run without faltering and 
failure ! 

Now it is evident that the man who, with- 
out possessing sufficient ability to raise him- 
self to the first rank in literature, sits down 
to gain his subsistence by writing verses, 
condemns himself to seclusion from the great 
world, and therefore to barrenness of senti- 
ment and information. That many-sided 
knowledge which, in the present intensity of 
civilization, the writer who would reach the 
popular ear must possess, he will inevitably 
want. His writings will be capricious, one- 
sided, and unfair. It will be strange if they 
do not fall into ong. unvarying strain, and 
that strain oftener melancholy and bitter 
than genial and warm. Living, it may be, 
in back streets; surrounded by a society 
whose manners are at best unattractive, and 
whose language breathes a harsh and disaf- 
fected spirit; he cannot hope to become ac- 
quainted with the ways of those who par- 
take bountifully of the higher privileges of 
life, and from a secure position look compre- 
hensively and unrepiningly on the world 
around them. No man of this day can ap- 
proach to any thing like perfection in writing 
whose field of observation is as limited as 
Mr. Mulchinock’s would appear to be, from 
what he says in the preface to his poems— 
an unsatisfactory apology for a very mani- 
fest want :— 

“From the stimulus of elegant society, from de- 


lightful leisure, or many-path’d cultivation, I have 
not obtained subjects or a style. A few good com- 
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mon books, and the great works of God, besides the 
lessons of daily life, have been my sole teachers. 
With these aids, if I cannot hope to match men to 
whom many languages are as familiar as their own, 
whose mornings, nights, and libraries are in the per- 
petual presence of the arts; men whose fame is not 
only American but universal; I at least may claim an 
audience on the merits of my dear mistress Nature, 
whose beauty, like that of the gospel, though ‘ ever 
ancient,’ is also ‘ever new.” 


Shelley, with infinitely more genius, but 
it must be owned, with less common sense, 
for he was in no want of money, talked 
somewhat like this, when he boasted of his 
acquaintance with the Alps and the glaciers, 
and his unsuitableness for the companion- 
ship of his fellow-Englishmen. And conse- 
quently Shelley is read by nobody but poets. 
He loved the people well enough, but he 
never learned how to write for them. He 
let his great soul go out over mountains 
and midnights, and his poems are one pro- 
longed rhapsody. He is a good study, but 
a bad model. But Mr. Mulchinock has 
copied his error. Speaking of himself, he 
says :— 

“ All his harpings caught from nature, lakes and 
mountains for his schools, 

Not in city smoke begotten among rod-directed 

fools.” 

So much the worse for Mr. Mulchinock. 
If poets only draw their inspirations from 
mountains and lakes, they may be as grand 
and mystic as they please, but they may 
rest content with lakes and mountains for 
listeners. If they will ride Pegasus occa- 
sionally on cross-roads and in cities, and lend 
their genius to “ adorn common things,” 
they will meet with the encouragement they 
deserve. 

We are not surprised, therefore, at the 
tone of Mr. Mulchinock’s verses, after learn- 
ing the circumstances under which they 
were composed, and the sources of inspira- 
tion whence they were drawn; especially 
when we see that greater men have written 
vaguely, and unfairly, and bitterly, while 
refusing to look at all sides of life before 
making it the subject of poetical philoso- 
phizing. To be shut out from the higher 
and refined amenities of life; to be com 
stantly vexed by the thought that men of 
inferior minds, possessing no sympathy for 
the beautiful in art or nature, are spending 
money without stint on useless and unele- 
vated pleasures, which a better owner would 
employ in the gratification of the noblest 
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tastes of which our nature is capable; to be 
obliged, in the teeth of the intensest compe- 
tition, tosend hurried and incomplete verses 
to magazines for a nominal remuneration ; 
and to live day by day without prospect of 
ever gaining more than a mere living, and 
with a dreary looking forward to sickness or 
failing powers; this condition of things 
surely cannot make the poet genial and 
comprehensive, and cannot give that mel- 
low glow of hope and good-nature to his 
verses which, after all,is a large ingredient in 
the works of every successful poet whom the 
world has seen. What influence such cir- 
cumstances have, we may infer from the fol- 
lowing verses—the like of which are pro- 
fusely strewn through this volume of Mr. 
Malchinock’s. We are willing to believe 
them true, for we would not accuse their 
author of making untrue appeals to our 
sympathies in lines which he tells us are 
“ drops of his own heart’s blood, and beats 
of his own quick pulse” :— 


“ Now for me the silent sorrow and the loneliness 
and gloom, 
Phantom shapes of long-lost pleasures flit around 
my lonely room : 


“Days of childhood,—summer rambles through 
green woods and gardens fair ; 
Days of youthhood,—higher longings, sunny cas- 
tles in the air: 


“Days of manhood,—toil unresting, bitter want 
within my door, 
Crowd around me in the silence, and with anguish 
I deplore. 


“ When shall w«rth have fitting honor and a never- 
fading wreath ? 
Hark! in tones that soothe the spirit, echo ap- 
swers, ‘After death!’ 


“Truthful echo—mournful echo of the thought 
within my brain; 
I am wedded to my sorrow—my repinings are 
in vain, 
“Come the ills of life the faster and the darker 
for my tears, 
Falling ever as they ’ve fallen now for long and 
weary years. 
* * * ® * 
“ Woe is me! befooled by fancies, and a sorrow at 


my door ; 
Morn ml even moaning ever—that ‘twill leave 
me nevermore, 


* Wealthy homes are all around me, homes of 
_  huxury and ease, 
Wine and music, mirth and laughter ; but, alas! 
we ’ve none of these, 
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“ Wealthy merchants in the market; dollars clink 
in every street ; 

Signs of pomp and signs of splendor, wheresoe’er 
I turn my feet. 


“ Comes the winter dark and hoary, bringing sharp 
and wintry cold 
To the homestead of the Toiler, owning neither 
land nor gold. 


“’Tis the month of dark December: fleetly fall the 
flakes of snow ; 
Ice is on the running water, aud the sharp winds 
keenly blow. 


“ Would I were at rest, and lying in kind Death's 
unbroken sleep, 
Nevermore to war with fortune—nevermore to 
rail and weep. 


“Ah! my step is getting feeble, and my heart is 
quite opprest ; 
I am weary, very weary—lI will seek a little 
rest.” 


Entertaining this sense of unrequited 
merit, it is not strange that Mr. Mulchinock 
should extend his sympathy to the laboring 
classes, and endeavor to rouse them to an 
appreciation of their own rights, in a man- 
ner which sayors much more of the disaf- 
fected anarchist than of the reasonable, pa- 
tient, and philanthropic reformer. We 
think, however, that the poor will never be 
helped by such bitter outpourings as these: 


“Woe to those in lordly places, sunk in lethargy 
supine, 
With their feastings and their revels, with their 
music and their wine ! 


“Shallow triflers, morrice-dancers in the earnest 
game of life, 
Bearded children, still disporting with some gew- 
gaw drum and fife ; 


“ Brothers of the order Witling, with Unreason for 
its rule, 
For a cap and bells contending, which shall best 
play-out the fool. 


* * * + 2 


“ Where be all the gifts God gave them—health 
and strength, and land and gold? 
For some false, illusive phantom, soul-destroying, 
trucked and sold ! 


“On their Rights, not Duties, standing, earthly 
rulers one and all 
Grind and scourge their poorer brother, as an 
outcast and a thrall 


“ Human eagles, from their eyries swooping down 
with hungry beak, 
Wayside sheep without a shepherd still the only 
prey they seek. 
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“Comes the day of rich reprisal, comes the day of 
vengeance due ; 
As they laid on load with scourges, we will play 
with scourges too. 
% * * * # 
“Tn your suits of homely broadcloth, though yor. 
take the shilling side, 
Ye shall flout those silken rustlers prankt in 
purple and in pride. 
> * * . * 
“When you winced beneath the tauntings of the 
rich and better-born, 
IT have taught you to repay them with intenser, 
bitter scorn. 
* * * * * 
“Be but hopeful, be but trustful, be but loyal to 
the cause : 
Down with wrong and with injustice, down with 
tyrants and their laws.” 


And this in free America! 


If we apprehended any mischief from such 
effusions,—which it would be charitable to 
attribute to a morning headache, or an over- 
flow of bile——we should quote more of 
them, and devote a few moments to showing 
their unreasonableness and uselessness; but 
the common sense of the reader, we are 
sure, has forestalled us. Sentiments like 


these stand in the way of true reform, and 
are powerless to overturn the sober reason 
of the mass, which is happily strong enough 
to keep down, if not to destroy, the mon- 


strous hydra of anarchical bitterness. But 
none the less strongly do we condemn them 
in a book of poems, where, in addition to 
their native deformity, they are most sadly 
out of place. But Mr. Mulchinock has 
taken his cue, in this instance, from Whit- 
tier, whom he is pleased to term the “ bold- 
est Thinker of the Age ;” and as he has over- 
done Tennyson and others in their original 
peculiarities, so he has grossly outraged the 
example which that very clever versifier, 
Whittier, has unwittingly set him. 

We give Mr. Mulchinock the credit of 
writing an occasional vigorous couplet, par- 
ticularly on topics which make the most 
ordinary men talk strongly. We do not 
doubt that, in common with many other 
men of more reasonable ambition, he takes 
pleasure in reading and writing poetry. But 
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we may be pardoned for saying that we think 
he has mistaken his vocation, in setting up for 
a professional poet. To write verses as a 
pastime is one thing, and to make a business 
of writing verses is another; and between the 
two we should not hesitate long to choose. 
If Mr. Mulchinock will pause, he will see that 
he is almost alone in the business he has 
chosen, and which, to use his own words, 
“yields so poor and seant a pay.” Among 
our own foremost poets—names with whom 
it is no light honor to be classed—we know 
of none who depend on versifying for a live- 
lihood. Longfellow is a college officer. 
Holmes is in good practice as a physician. 
Bryant and Willis are at the head of jour- 
nals of wide circulation. Halleck’s poems 
were not written with a view to pecuniary 
profit. Poe relied chiefly for support on his 
prose compositions. Bayard Taylor is on 
the editorial staff of a daily paper. Our 
poets of a generation or two back were in 
established professions. Trumbull was an 
eminent lawyer. Dwight was president of 
a college. Hopkins was a physician, and 
Humphries and Barlow enjoyed handsome 
estates. Surely it is no abuse of instances 
if we point Mr. Mulchinock to the fact that 
the Muse is more pleasant and facile as a 
companion than a slave; and that active 
exertion in steady and practical employment, 
by which one is brought daily in contact 
with the world, is no hindrance to the growth 
and triumph of the genuine poetic faculty. 
The critic counselled poor Keats to desist 
from making verses, and return to his galli- 
pots. We have no such advice to offer Mr. 
Mulchinock. If he enjoys poetry, we wish 
that he may never cease to realize the plea- 
sures which the Muse confers on her vota- 
ries. We are afraid, however, that if he 
persists in rhyming as an occupation where- 
with to earn bread for himself and his family, 
his tone will never become less austere and 
repulsive, nor his field of view less con- 
tracted ; we greatly fear that his imitations 
will become more frequent, and that, pressed 
down by circumstances which he will not 
consent to escape from, he will never attain 
to that standard of perfection to which we 
will not refuse him the credit of aspiring. 
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A SKETCH 


OF THE 


LIFE AND CHARACTER 


Tue classic comic painters of all countries 
are few in number. A score of masterly 
artists in portraiture may be enumerated for 
every single humorous genius in the art of 
design. The Flemish school, with Teniers, 
Ostade, Jan Steen, Gerard Douw, Brouwer, 
and Moéns, is undoubtedly the richest, both 
in number of artists and in variety of comic 
subjects. The Spanish school, with Murillo 
at the head, comes next. And although, in 
respect to character, expression, thought, 
satire and dramatic power, no one master in 
this department can, for a moment, be com- 
pees with Hogarth, the English school has 
ew others to boast of. Wilkie, who ap- 
proaches most nearly, was a Scotchman, as 
well as the great predecessor of Cruickshank, 
(the inimitable caricaturist of this cent.ry,) 
Gilray, who was the Cruickshank in political 
caricature of hisday. Maclise is, we believe, 
an Irishman; and Leslie, with Newton, (de- 
licious humorists of the school of Addison, 
Goldsmith, Sterne, and Irving,) delicate 
limners, graceful, spirited and Virgilian, dis- 
playing in their charming productions, the 
amenity, gentle beauties, and subtle refine- 
ments of those masters of authorship, we 
claim as American, partly from their early 
education here, and partly from their Ameri- 
can illustrations of Irving. 

The French pride themselves, and justly, 
on the possession of the genteel as well in 
painting as in style; but with all his courtly 
elegance, neither can Watteau be fairly con- 
sidered a humorist, nor Coypel, though he 
has illustrated Don Quixote with so much 
vivacity and effect. 

The paintings of W. S. Mount, one of the 
few American artists that deserve to be called 
painters, are of a strictly national character ; 
the pride and boast, not only of his native 
Long Island, nor yet of the State of New- 
York solely, but of the whole country. Of an 
inferior grade, in the same department, are 
the pictures of Bingham, Ranney, Woodville, 
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Edmonds, and Clonney, all of whom are 
subsequent to him, in point of time; and 
although several of their paintings are of 
great merit, evincing observation and study, 
full of character and expression, yet none of 
them can justly be compared, in point of 
equality, or with any fair pretensions to ri- 
valry, with the comic designs of Mount. 

Doctors of Law and Divinity, Judges and 
Bishops, can be easily created by conventions 
and councils, but a true humorist is worth a 
county of such dignitaries. What does the 
world know or care about the Dutch theo- 
logians or commentators, who carried their 
heads high during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries? But the Dutch school of 
art of that period is as well known as any 
thing in Holland, to all out of it. Those 
dull, learned Professors, who lecture on the 
genius of the very men, after death has 
made them immortal, upon whom living 
they would affect to look down, talk of 
comic pictures as of the Ethiopian farces, 
as the lowest phase of intellectual effort. 
But how many libraries of sermons, and 
controversial theology, and Church history, 
may be bought for the smallest collection 
of Teniers and Ostade ! 

Among those, too, who affect a liking for 
art in this walk, how few correctly appreci- 
ate it; placing the department of humorous 
description and comic satire below portrait 
and landscape, to say nothing of what passes 
under the style and title of history. In 
painting, however, as in literature, familiar 
history is in general far more valuable and 
directly interesting than the so-called heroic 
phases of art. Every thing depends on the 
artist and his mode of treatment of a sub- 
ject. A great artist will make more of an ordi- 
nary scene than the inferior genius will be able 
to create out of the noblest materials. True, 
the grand style, in the hands of a Raphael, 
a Titian, a Rubens, is above any thing of 





Dutch or Flemish art. We are not institu- 
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- ting a comparison between the divine Italians 

and the homely Dutchmen; rather would 
we oppose a first-rate artist of the actual to 
a second-rate painter of the ideal school. 
Something german to this subject are the 
following remarks of Leslie, whose single 
authority is sufficient to decide a point of 
this kind. In a letter to Dunlap, he writes, 
speaking of Newton : “ For my own part, I 
had much rather have been the painter of one 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s best portraits, or 
one of Claude’s landscapes, than of any 
historical painting by Guido, Domenichino, 
or Annibal Daracci, I ever saw. If dra- 
matic invention, a true expression of the 

assions and feelings of human nature, and 
a perfect knowledge of physiognomy, are to 
be estimated by their rarity, Hogarth wis 
the greatest painter the world ever saw. 
Yet, according to the received classification, 
his art must take a lower rank than that of 
his father-in-law, Sir Thomas Thornbill, who 
designed the dome of St. Paul’s with the 
history of the saint from whom the church 
is named.” In Heine’s letters we find an 
idea expressed so similar to this, and with 
such clearness, that we append it by way of 
corollary to the above. He is contrasting 
Goethe and Schiller, and in his light, flow- 
ing tone of sarcastic irony, which probes a 
subject as effectually as the finest serious 
analysis, he declares: “Those highly 
painted, those purely ideal forms, those 
altar images of Virtue and Morality, 
which Schiller has erected, are far easier 
to produce than those frail, every-day, 
contaminated beings that Goethe reveals to 
us in his works, Indifferent painters ever 
present the full-length picture of some holy 
saint upon the canvas ; but it requires a con- 
summate master to paint a Spanish beggar, 
ora Dutch peasant suffering a tooth to be 
extracted, or hideous old women as we see 
them in the little Dutch cabinet pictures, 
true to life and perfect in art. The grand 
and fearful are of much easier representation 
in art than the trifling and the little. The 
Egyptian sorcerers could imitate many of the 
acts of Moses, as the snake, the blow, the 
frogs even; but when he did acts much 
more seemingly easy for the magicians, 
namely, brought vermin upon the land, then 
sap confessed their inability, and said, ‘That 
is the finger of God.” 


If any further criticism were necessary, 
we might add, that two exquisitely just and 
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original -eritics of the present century, ad- 
mirable writers upon art as well as literature, 
Hazlitt and Lamb, in their essays upon the 
works of Hogarth, have abundantly and 
brilliantly illustrated and confirmed this 
position. 

A biographical sketch of the artist, whose 
name stands at the head of this paper, may 
be comprised within a brief space, the ex- 
ternal events of his life being few, and not 
in any sense extraordinary. The few facts 
are gleaned from Dunlap’s meagre notice, 
and confirmed on the personal authority of 
the artist. 

The youngest of three brothers, artists, 
our painter, the son of a substantial Long 
Island farmer, was born at Setauket, Suffolk 
co., Nov. 26, 1807. Up to the age of seven- 
teen he had been bred “a farmer’s boy,” as 
he himself expresses it, and which early 
education sufficiently explains the character 
of the subjects of his art—all rural scenes 
of a domestic character, or, as in most cases, 
of out-of-door scenes and occupations. At 
that age he came up to New-York and com- 
menced an apprenticeship as sign and orna- 
mental painter, to his eldest brother, Henry 
S. Mount, who pursued that branch of paint- 
ing,although with powers and execution much 
superior to it, especially excellent in pieces 
of still life. Feeling no doubt an instinctive 
superiority to this occupation, the future 
artist relinquished it for a higher walk. He 
Giddeindcel seeking after good pictures as 
models, and entered a student of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, 1826. The next 
year he returned to the country, partly on 
account of his health and for recreation, 
but chiefly from a native preference for its 
quiet, and the innocent pleasures it affords. 
As a more congenial residence, from early 
associations, and the proper field of his 
labors, no less than from its intrinsic at- 
tractions, he has always (except for a short 
interval) continued to reside there; coming 
up to the city on brief periodical visits of 
business. 

In 1828, he painted his first picture, a 
portrait of himself. In 1829, recommenced 
painting, in New-York, portraits. History 
early fired his ambition, and he imagined 
himself destined to succeed in Scripture 
pieces. He has not entirely relinquished 
this fancy yet. Liston came out in tragedy, 
and, as a matter of history, comic geniuses 


have in general made a beginning in a sim- 
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ilar way. Time, sooner or later, corrects 
the error. The first painting he exhibited 
at the Academy was Christ raising the |i 
daughter of Jairus, followed by Saul and 
the Witch of Endor. But he soon found 
his true line. His first comic picture was 
exhibited in 1830—the Rustic Dance. A few 
years after, the judgment of the great artist 
of the country was thus expressed. In a 
letter to Dunlap, August, 1834, by Allston, 
occurs the following most judicious criticism, 
cordially presented : “I saw some pieces in 
the Athenzeum (of Boston) last year, by a 
young.man of your city, Mount, which 
showed great power of expression. He has, 
too, a firm, decided pencil, and seems to 
have a good notion of a figure. If he 
would study Ostade and Jan Steen, and 
master their chiaro-oscuro, there is nothing, 
as I see, to prevent his becoming a great 
artist in the line he has chosen.” Had 


Mount gone abroad at that time, he might 
very probably have learned new secrets of col- 
oring; but as probably he would have been 
confused by the brilliancy of so much ex- 
cellence, and, in his attempt to gain too 
much facility, have lost his distinctive local 
freshness, and untaught, natural beauties. 


A truly national painter might have been 
sacrificed to the varied accomplishments of 
a tasteful artist of the schools. Perhaps it 
was wisest for him to have remained at 
home. Copies of some of his most charac- 
teristic pictures might be bought up in 
England, by wealthy connoisseurs, at a libe- 
ral rate, and one field still remains open to 
him which he could worthily occupy— 
the Southern negro, plantation life, corn- 
shuckings, &c. He would find open-handed 
patrons among the cultivated and opulent 
planters. His heads of negroes, in Right 
and Left, and the Lucky Throw, are the finest 
Ethiopian eages ever put upon canvas, 

Mount ainted some fifty pictures 
which he elk be willing to acknowledge. 
Among the best of these are Men Husking 
Corn, Walking the Crack, the Sportsman’s 
Last Visit, the Raffle, the Courtship, the 
Tough Story, the Barn-Floor Dance, Bird- 
ing, Turning the Leaf, Undutiful Boys, Bar- 
gaining for a Horse, Cider-Making on Long 
Island, Boys Trapping, Nooning, “Power of 
Music and Music is Contagious, Just in 
Time, Right and Left, California News, the 
Lucky Throw, and Who'll Turn Grindstone ? 
his latest efforts. 
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He has been so universally considered the 

comic painter of the country, that his power 
in portraits has been overlooked. Portraits 

of Bishop Onderdonk, Rev. Drs. Seabury and 
Carmichael, Hon. Jeremiah Johnson, of 
Brooklyn, &e,, attest his skill in depicting 
the human countenance, in catching the 
genuine expression of the sitter and fixing it 
on the canvas. One of the latest produc- 
tions of the artist in this department is a 
portrait of E. H. Nicoll, Esq., exhibited at 
the annual exposition of the Academy, some 
years ago, and which was pronounced by 
Frothingham, a master in portraiture, to be 
one of the very best heads in the collection. 
Since then, he has just finished a head of 
Mrs. William Nicoll, of Islip, which has given 
the utmost satisfaction to the family. 

Mount sometimes speaks of comic design 
as so slightly remunerative, on the whole, 
though good prices are paid for the few orders 
he receives, that if he should paint to satisfy 
himself, he would soon qualify himself for 
an honorary degree at that modern temple 
of artistic fame—the alms-house. 

Doubtless many would be gratified to be 
immortalized to posterity, in a portrait by 
Mount, even if the head was not so admira- 
bly painted, with the truth and fidelity of 
his faces and figures in his familiar scenes. 
But he might, if he chose to devote him- 
self to it, be at least as successful as many 
of our portrait painters, who, with a tithe of 
his genius, enjoy high position and com- 
mand handsome prices. 

To return, however, to his peculiarly ori- 
ginal works, those which have given him an 
individual reputation. Some of these have 
been, for fifteén years or so, locked up in 
private collections, which we have not seen ; 
others we saw so long since, that we hesi- 
tate to speak of them confidently. Some 
ten or a dozen masterpieces, however, are 
familiar to us, and must be to our readers. 
Of these, two are in the New-York Gallery, 
several are already engraved, two are now 
in Paris, and one is now in the engraver’s 
hands ; and, during the last two or three 
years, some of his “finest have been in the 
exhibitions of the Academy, the Art-Union, 
and the rooms of Goupil & Co. 

In a brief review oi his works, we cannot 
enter into any detailed description: a few 
words must suffice. 

Bargaining for a Horse, in the New-York 
Gallery, and which is to be one of the Art- 
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Union engravings for next year, and Woon- 
ing, engraved by Alfred Jones, a capital 
engraving, appear to us his chefs d’awure in 
his out-of-door scenes. In the first picture, 
remark the diplomatic manner of the traf- 
fickers ; how cool and indifferent ; whittling; 
their attitudes, like their dress, easy and 
slouching. Nooning is nature itself, a per- 
fect. transcript from life : how close and sul- 
try the mid-day heats; how lazily lolls the 
sleeping negro on the hay, whose ear the 
boy is tickling with a straw, which produces 
a slight smile. The white laborers are natu- 
rally disposed about with their farming im- 
plements. The landscape is unmistakably 
that of Long Island, bare and homely, yet 
with an air of thrift and comfort. In all of 
his productions, the details are carefully 
painted, but in some of them, separate faces 
or some special object form the most at- 
tractive features. 

Power of Music and Music is Contagious 
are, like most of his works, of cabinet size 
and companion pieces. The titles tell the 
story, which is narrated with pictorial effect. 
They represent the love of music at different 
periods of life. The phrenologieal hobby of 
the artist is apparent in the musical bump 
of the negro, whose organ of tune in the 
second picture has been much developed. 
The faces of the boys are full of sweetness. 
California News is a hit at the times. A 
group of listeners surround the reader of an 
“extra,” containing the miraculous develop- 
ments of gold discovery at the El Dorado ; 
the scene, a village taverngbar-room, hung 
round, among other ornaments, with a hand- 
bill advertisement of a vessel up for the 
Mines. This is, altogether, a capital thing, 
full of telling effects: an historical painting, 
though of an humble order, in the genuine 
sense. 

Within the last year Mr. Mount has been 
executing orders (of which Just in Time, 
Right and Left, and the Lucky Throw, 
are three already completed) for the enter- 
prising French publishing and print-selling 
house of Goupil & Co., whose agent, Mr. 
Schauf, had the taste and judgment to select 
Mount,as the most national of our artists, to 
introduce to the French and European public. 
These pictures are tastefully lithographed in 
Paris by La Salle, a spirited hand. In this 
enterprise, he has ventured on the experi- 
ment of combining portrait and comic de- 
sign. The heads are life-size, half-lengths ; 
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but, to our eye, what they gain as portraits, 
they lose as humorous pictures. The classic 
size for comic pieces has been diminutive. 
Yet they are truly excellent, and we must 
add a few words by way of description. 

Just in Time represents a handsome 
young countryman, who, vi@lin in hand, has 
just hit the proper pitch. This picture is in 
the exhibition of the present year. It has 
been beautifully lithographed, and is worthy 
of a rural Adonis by Morland. 

Right and Left is a negro fiddler calling 
out the figures of a dance at a ball, fully 
equal to the last-mentioned. The negro is 
a comely specimen of his race, and something 
of a village dandy, to boot. 

The Lucky Throw—a negro who has won 
a goose at a raffle—inimitable for spirit, ex- 
pression, details and coloring. Indeed, the 
coloring in these last three is much supe- 
rior to that in his earlier works: a fine tone 
is prevalent, and there is no sign of careless- 
ness or neglect. 

His last work, in this year’s exhibition of 
the Academy, Who'll Turn Grindstone ? 
illustrates a well-known apologue of Dr. 
Franklin, impressing the moral of the heart- 
less conduct of worldly men towards those 
whose good offices they have exhausted. 
The countenance of the boy is the trait we 
like best in this picture. It reminds one of 
the amenity of Gainsborough’s children, and 
of the faces in the Zruant Gamblers. The 
barn is as natural as possible. It was painted 
for Mr. Sturges, the President of the New- 
York Gallery, and a liberal patron of art. 

Mount has been fortunate in his patrons 
—the late judicious lover and munificent 
friend of art, Luman Reed, Esq., his sueces- 
sor in the Presidency, James Lenox, Esq., 
Mrs. Gideon Lee, Mrs. Leupp, Goupil & Co., 
gentlemen of discrimination and cultivsted 
taste. The prices he is paid are generally 
higher than those he places upon his pro- 
ductions ; and yet, although handsome for 
this country, he would probably receive 
double or thrice the amount abroad. 

Commonly considered indolent, he is in- 
defatigable in elaborating his productions. 
Fastidious and full of conscientious integrity, 
he is accused of slowness by those who are 
ignorant of the internal, intellectual labor of 
the artist, who, faithful to his cherished con- 
ceptions, seeks to work them out by dili- 
gence and pains. Much is going on in the 
mind, while the artist may not touch his 
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brush for days or weeks. He is also much 
censured for his coloring, at one time too 
cold, again too hot. It is true, expression 
and character are his fortes, coloring js not. 
Yet he is sometimes highly successful, as in 
his later works, gnd almost always his col- 
oring suits his peculiar class of subjects, 
which, homely and rustic as they are, neither 
require nor approve vivid tints. 

r. Mount is now living at Stony Brook, 
some three miles from Setauket, on the 
Sound side of Long Island, with his married 
sister. His studio is as rustic as possible, 
and nothing could be more appropriate. It 
is in the upper story or garret of an old- 
fashioned cottage, a comfortable homestead, 
with the light artistically let in from the 
roof. 

Mr. Shepherd Mount, well known as a 
successful portrait painter, for which de- 
partment of his art he has a fine feeling, 
and especially for color, is an able and intel- 
ligent artist. His drawings and sketches 
are even better than most of his portraits ; 
and, in pieces of still life, he has done some 
capital things. He has also a turn for land- 
seape. It is delightful to witness the frank 
and generous pride of the brothers in each 


other, and their family connections, an in- 
stance of brotherly sympathy and disinter- 
estedness as rare as it is grateful. 

The scenery about Stony Brook is not 
beautiful nor romantie, but has a certain 
rural charm that confirms local affection, 
when a more picturesque scene might fade 


out of the fancy. It has that ever-delicious 
repose of the country, that air of quiet and 
seclusion, so full of unobtrusive beauty to 
the citizen, tired of the turmoil of a town 
life. It was a favorite resort of the late 
Henry Inman. The country about here is 
one of the oldest settlements on the Island. 
It has some antiquities of its own, the chief 
of which is the quaint little old Caroline 
church, an Episeopal church, erected during 
the reign of George IL, and named after his 
consort. Old farm-houses and aged people 
are not unfrequently met, and comfort with 
contentment is the ruling characteristic of 
the neighborhood. Here, inserenity, and in 
the enjoyment of social pleasures, practising 
a genial hospitality, with abundance of good- 
humor and native courtesy, combining much 
intelligence and true natural refinement, re- 
side a pleasant society, of which the Mount 
family forms the centre of attraction. Plea- 
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sant, excursions, and little parties at home or 
in the neighborhood, relieve the toils of the 
studio, the farm, the manufactory ; and more 
real happiness is found than amid the 
splendid luxuries of the city. 

The place of W. 8. Mount, as an artist, 
may be considered as not easily assignable. 
He is an original painter, a follower of no 
school, an imitator of no master. But yet 
he may be classed generally with English 
painters, as partaking of certain of their qual- 
ities and as possessing similar attributes. 
Mount is not merely a comic painter, and by 
no means a caricaturist. At the same time, 
he is much above the most successful painter 
of still life. His forte properly is rustie pic- 
turesqueness, and heightened by true humor- 
ous descriptive power. He is something 
akin to Wilkie, with traits of the better part 
of Morland and a good deal of Gainsborough 
in him. Some of his cabinet pieces with a 
variety of figures deserve to be ranked in 
the same category with the admirable pic- 
tures of the Dutch and Flemish schools, Of 
course we would not insult Mount by declar- 
ing such an extravagance, as that he equal- 
led Ostade in coloring, or Douner in minute 
finish. The general characteristics of his 
paintings, however, are much the same with 
theirs. 

A comie artist without doubt, he is still 
essentially arural painter. There is nothing 
of the town life in his pictures: all are 
imbued with a feeling of the country—its 
freshness, its foliage, its sweet airs and soal- 
calming secret Féecesses. His best works 
are, in a word, humorous pastorals, with 
sweetness and fine-tempered satire, (where 
there is any at all;) no bitterness, no moral 
obliquity or personal deformity impair their 
effeet ; they present a picture of country life, 
at once satisfactory for its truth and agreea- 
ble in its aspeet and general features. 

The character of the artist is reflected in 
his works,—his sweetness of temper, purity 
of feeling, truthfulness, gayety of heart, 
humorous observation, and appreciation of 
homely beauties of nature that are overlooked 
by the common eye. 

He loves to discover the good in others, 
in artists, especially beginners, in all pictures, 
and indeed in every thing. He is a practical 
optimist, in the best meaning of the term. 
With maturity of judgment and character, 
he has all the vivaeity of youthful feeling and 
the freshness of the morning of life. A 
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guileless, generous gentleman, indifferent to 
the peeuniary rewards of his art, except so 
far as they insure the essential comforts of 
life and bring the independence he cherishes 
with manly spirit. 

In common with all the members of his 
family, who inherit a turn for humor and 
vivacity of spirits, he is a lover of and skilled 
in music, plays with spirit on the violin, and 
is fond of all social and innocent pleasures. 

His figure is tall and slight, but graceful ; 
his gait buoyant and springy; his manners 
cordial, cheery, and full of bonhomie; with 
a voice uncommonly musical and insinuat- 
ing. Those who have not met him, may 
obtain a good idea of his physiognomy and 
expression, from the admirable head by El- 
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liott, painted for Goupil & Co.’s gallery—a 
trifle too highly colored perhaps, and making 
him look more like a bandit than the painter, 
still a picturesque head of an artist, by one 
who well deserves that title. His smile and 
frank expression, both very attractive, give 
way in the portrait to a more elevated ex- 
pression, not the habitual look. His eye is 
remarkably mild and intelligent: the whole 
profile, in a word, is such as one fancies a 
painter’s face should be. 

In conversation he is modest and unas- 
suming ; his remarks are direct, full of sense, 
humor and feeling. He speaks hurriedly at 
times, and without any pedantic precision ; 
but his expressions are generally as pithy 
as his ideas are just and true. 
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A DESCRIPTION 


Tue last three years will ever be remem- 
bered with the deepest interest by the whole 
civilized world. Great events have trans- 
pired, and in evident preparation for greater 
still. The voice of the forerunner has been 
heard, and the multitudes have gone forth 
to listen to it. The baptism of fire follows. 
The minds of men are alert and watchful 
for the opening of the next scene of this fear- 
ful and momentous drama. 

Thus far, no nation has acted a nobler or 
a more tragical part than that of the Hun- 
garians, For many years scarcely thought 
of, and hardly known by any on this side of 
the water, and not at all understood, this 
people has surprised the world with an exam- 
ple of heroic devotion to a righteous cause, 
which, if it has been paralleled, has never 
been surpassed by any nation of ancient or 
modern times, 

We propose, in three papers of moderate 
length each, to give an account of the late 
events in Hungary ; commencing, in the pres- 
ent article, with a description of the country, 
of its position, natural resources, capabilities 
and relations; proceeding next to a brief 
summary of Hungarian history, with a state- 
ment of the condition of the nation at the 
opening of the late struggle, and concluding 
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with a detailed history of the struggle itself. 
Our materials for this work are not so am- 
ple as we could wish they were, and yet they 
are sufficient, we believe, to enable us to pre- 
sent truthfully the great features of this most 
interesting passage in the recent history of 
the civilized nations of the earth. 

In the description which follows, it has 
been our endeavor to convey both a distinct 
and correct general impression of the king- 
dom of Hungary, and also to give in detail 
the most important facts illustrative of its 
physical characteristics. Particular pains 
have been taken to retain the very language 
of those who have written from their per- 
sonal observation, and in most instances this 
has been done. We hope the reader will 
put himself to the trouble of reading with a 
map before him ; and we are confident that 
if he does, he will conclude this article with 
a clearer idea of the land of the Magyars 
than he will readily obtain in any other way. 

The kingdom of Hungary lies north of 
Turkey and south of Poland, the great mass 
of it falling between the 45th and 49th par- 
allels of north latitude. From the best sta- 
tistics within our reach, we gather that its 
extent is about equal to that of the States of 
Ohio and Indiana taken together, or, with 
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Transylvania, to the united areas of New- 
York and Pennsylvania.* 

Along the whole line of the northern fron- 
tier stretches the rough and wooded region 
of the Carpathian mountains. On the east 
is the principality of Transylvania, a beau- 
tiful, hilly country, girt about and _inter- 
sected with elevated ranges, and rather more 
than equal in extent to the States of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island. The 
great western, central and southern regions 
consist for the most part of vast and fertile 
plains, in certain districts well wooded, and 
watered by four great rivers—the Danube, 
the Theiss, the Drave and the Save. The 
Danube, after having passed the outposts of 
the Carpathians at Presburg, continues in 
an easterly course for about ninety miles, 
until, a short distance west of Waitzen, it 
divides the mountain range of central Hun- 
gary, and bends abruptly southward. This 
range, stretching for more than two hundred 
and fifty miles from south-west to north- 
east, separates the western, or the “little 
Hungarian plain,” from that vast central 
plain which occupies, with its pusztas and its 
rich marsh lands, nearly all the remainder 
of Hungary proper. 

The north-western and northern portion 
of the kingdom is rich in mines of gold, sil- 
ver and copper, which are of great extent, 
having been worked since the times of the 
Romans. “Many of the ancient ‘levels’ 
still exist, and are easily recognized from 
having been excavated with hammer and 
chisel ;” and to this day there are not unfre- 
quently found lamps, coins, tools, and arti- 
cles of dress, evidently of Roman origin. 
An idea of the vastness of these excavations 
may be obtained from the fact that in one 
region the subterraneous caverns commu- 
nicate with another through passages fifty 
miles in extent. The climate of this north- 
ern mountainous district is cold, and so sub- 
ject even in the warmer seasons to sudden 
and severe changes, that it is scarcely ever 
prudent for the traveller to leave behind his 
fur cloak. These chilly ridges, however, ex- 
ert it would seem no unfavorable influence 
upon the plains below: for Buda-Pesth, 
though as far north as Quebec, has the aver- 
age yearly temperature of Philadelphia. 

All the productions of our Middle States 





* The statistics are strangely contradictory. We 
assume the more moderate. 
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can be raised with equal facility in Hungary, 
wheat, maize, tobacco, flax, hemp, and grapes 
that afford some of the finest wines of the 
world. It is a land remarkable for the vari- 
ety as well as the abundance of its products, 
fruitful of corn and wine, affording pasturage 
to countless flocks and herds, watered by 
great rivers, and well supplied with the trea- 
sures of the forest and the mine. 

As has already been stated, the great mass 
of Hungary proper consists of two plains, 
separated by the mountains which are cut 
through by the Danube near Waitzen. Of 
these the western is about eighty miles long 
(from 8. W. to N. E.) by sixty broad, and is 
almost a perfect level throughout its whole 
extent. The traveller who goes down the 
Danube from Presburg, for many miles, 
meets with no object to relieve the eye. 
The country all around is flat and sandy, 
sometimes woody, sometimes spread out 
into rich meadows, and looking every where 
as if it had at one period formed the 
bed of the river itself, which, even now, fre- 
quently changes its course. The immense 
arms which the Danube in this part sends 
off at every half-mile or less, are many of 
them wider than the parent stream itself, if 
that term can be applied indeed to any part 
of it. 

At Grau, however, the scene undergoes a 
delightful change. Instead of the flat plain 
to which the eye had been accustomed, fine 
mountains rise on either side, green and pre- 
cipitous, from the water’s edge. These con- 
tinue to skirt the river upon its right bank 
for a considerable distance. 

Near the western frontier, and some thirty 
miles 8. W. from Presburg, lies the Neu- 
siedler Lake, a shallow body of water, being 
hardly any where more than ten feet deep, 
and in general not more than six, but cover- 
ing an area of two hundred square miles. This 
lake is surrounded by low meadows and mo- 
rasses. On its eastern borders sandbanks and 
islands of peat moss are frequent, which at 
length become united together, and a wide 
marshy distriet commences, which stretches 
as far as to the neighborhood of the Danube, 
where the land rises higher and assumes a 
firmer character. This vast morass covers an 
area of more than one hundred and fifty 
square miles, and the greater part of it 
may be regarded as a floatin&® bog; but 
here and there trees are growing, and nearly 
in the centre there is a wood of alders which 
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does not float. Over the whole surface 
of the morass lies a bed of moss, usually 
about six but sometimes as much as nine 
or even twelve feet thick. Beneath this 
lies almost every where a stratum of bog 
earth, resting on a firm bed of clay, cov- 
ered like the bottom of the lake with 
stones and gravel. In the spring, when 
the whole Hansag (the Hungarian name) is 
overflowed, this moss covering, and some- 
times also the stratum of turf, is loosened, and 
floats on the surface of the water. If the 
growth of the moss has been more than 
usually vigorous, it will sometimes cling 
closely to the lower soil, and become over- 
flowed. Occasionally it happens that large 
tracts thus submerged are suddenly loosened, 
so that what the day before was a sheet of 
water, becomes apparently transformed into 
dry land. Much the larger part of the Han- 
sag is still marshy and reedy ground, and only 
a very small portion is arable. ‘The earth 
shakes under the tread, and it is impossible, 
in the middle portions of it, to obtain firm 
footing any where. Kohl, the German trav- 
eller, describes it as “stretched out before the 
eye, a boundless desert of reeds interspersed 
with marshy meadows, and skirted on the 


distant horizon by the alder forest which | 


was just visible.” 

“The whole country between Oedenburg 
and Raab (the former situated near the 8. W. 
extremity of the Neusiedler and the latter fifty 
miles to the east, at the junction of the river 
Raab with the Danube) is as flat as though 
it had been adjusted by line and level. With 
the exception of the Hansag, the whole of 
the little Hungarian plain, containing about 
four thousand square miles, is exceedingly 
fertile. This fertility reaches its highest point 
in the island of Schiitt—distinguished for its 
impregnable fortress of Komorn—which was 
formerly known by the name of the Golden 
Gardens.” 

The Hansag itself, however, is by no 
means useless, as it affords pasturage to many 
herds of cattle, reeds which are woven by 
the shepherds into mats, and large quantities 
of soda, which in hot summer weather issues 
from the ground on the eastern margin of 
the lake, and from the dried-up beds of the 
little pools that sprinkle over the marsh. In 
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tures of western Hungary is the lake known 
by the name of the Platten See, or Lake 
Balaton. Its figure is a parallelogram. . It 
extends fifty miles from N. E. to S. W., with 
an average breadth of eight or nine miles, 
and a medium depth of about six fathoms. 
The shores are nearly straight, with one 
notable exception however on the western 
shore, where a considerable peninsula runs 
so far into the lake, that between its ex- 
tremity and the opposite side there remains 
only a channel of two hundred yards in width. 
The color of the water is generally a clear 
white, but when storms are approaching, even 
though no clouds have yet appeared in the 
heavens, it assumes a dark hue, and forms 
thus a convenient weather-gauge. 

The following extract from Kohl, from 
whose book most of the above is taken, will 
not be uninteresting :— 


“ The whole nature of the Platten See has never 


| been properly examined, and therefore I believe 


that the few facts related to me on the spot may 
offer something of novelty. The evening I speak 
of, when I looked upon its waters, waves were 
constantly beating against the shore, although the 
atmosphere was perfectly still. The following 
morning I went down to the ferry at the extremity 


|of the peninsula. This ferry unites the comitat 


of Salader, at the north of the lake, to that of 
Schomoty, at the south. A road leads through the 
peninsula, over which the people who wish to go 
‘in’s Schomoty, pass as over a bridge. On the 
Schomoty side there is a Hungarian, on the Tihany, 
a German ferryman. The walk from the convent 
to the ferryman’s cottage is nearly a mile. His 
name is Dicker, and he has held the ferry over this 
lake for nearly eighteen years. He assured me that 
the water was never still, not even when there had 
been a calm for fourteen days. He also confirmed 
what had been told me respecting the changes in 
the weather to be foretold by the appearance of 
the water. ‘Even when the storm isin Germany,’ 
said he, ‘the lake has got it in its stomach, and 
foams and grumbles beforehand.’ In the little 
strait at the extremity of the peninsula, where the 
lake is only two hundred fathoms wide, the motion 


| is the strongest, and in addition to the agitation of 


the waves on the surface, there is a strong current, 
strongest in the middle of the strait, where the 
water is not more than seven fathoms deep at the 
utmost. The current flows sometimes from west 
to east,and sometimes in a contrary direction ; the 
people could not say whether there was a double 
current asin other straits) The monks thought 
this current was caused by the superfluous waters 
of either part of the lake, and that if the wind 
blew long from the east the water was driven into 


favorable seasons and situations this salt will | the western part, and vice versa ; but the boatman 


cover the surface for miles, giving the ap- 
pearance of snow. 


| 


was of opinion that the stream was continual, even 
when there had long been no wind to impel the 
waters to one part or the other. After a lung con- 


One of the most remarkable natural fea- | tinuance of wind the water became troubled, but in 
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general, even among the reeds, it wasas clear ‘as 
aqua fortis.’ 

“The people employ a curious terminology for 
the different winds. The north wind, which blows 
from the Bacony forest, is the wpper wind; the 
south, from the Schomotyer plains, the under wind ; 
the west wind is the Saler, el it blows from 
the Salader comitat; and the east wind the Calvin 
wind, probably because it comes over the Hun- 
garian steppes,where there are more Calvinists than 
in any other part of Hungary. The ‘Saler wind’ 
from the Alps, sweeping along the whole length 
of the lake, is the most violent ; it raises the waves 
mountain high, and brings with it the greatest 
number of storms. As to the story of the rise 
and fall of the waters with the moon’s changes, no 
one knew any thing about it. 

“The foaming of the water may arise from the 
quantity of carbonic acid gas carried intoit by the 
springs. The Platten See is so strongly impreg- 
nated with this gas, that Professor Schuster thinks 
the whole lake may be looked upon as one great 
receptacle of a much diluted acid. Yellow paper 
becomes pretty quickly of a brown red tint in its 
waters, and red is changed to blue. The taste is 
strongly astringent, and the skin, after washing in 
it, becomes rough and breaks, The eyes, after 
bathing in the lake, become sensible of great irri- 
tation, which sometimes even amounts to inflam- 
mation. Horses driven to swim in the lake would 
lose their hoofs if fat were not rubbed into them. 
The water may be preserved for a long time with- 
out becoming putrid, and it will even preserve 
meat and other substances completely fresh for 
several days. The fish found in this lake are said 
to differ wlamgg, Pg those of the same species in 
other waters. e flesh is finer, firmer, and better 
flavored.” (Kohl’s Travels, pp. 869, 370.) 


The Platten See, like the lakes Constance 
and Geneva, has one high mountainous, 
and one level shore. Its mountain side, 
like that of the Neusiedler Lake, boasts an 
admirable vine culture; while the low and 
swampy coasts are brought under the plough, 
and are used for pasturing cattle. 

Behind the town of Tapolza the Bacony 
forest begins, a thick wood covering a hilly 
tract of country, and extending nearly from 
the Danube to Croatia, Thisforest, from the 
most ancient times, has been a resort for 
robbers. Within a few years indeed one 
Sobri has gained himself a reputation 
which rivals that of Robin Hood. Finer 
wood scenery than is here presented to 
the eye of the traveller is probably not 
to be found in Europe. In many parts 
of the forest the axe seems never to have 
been used ; and even close by the road-side 
thousands of fine trees are decaying from 

They are mostly oaks, mixed with a 
few birches. The mistletoe grows in wonder- 
ful luxuriance,the dying tops of the oaks seem- 
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ing often quite borne down with it. Where 
the surface is clear of trees for a few yards, 
a fine turf springs up naturally ; though the 
swine, with which this forest is filled in the 
winter for the sake of the acorns, root it up 
most unsparingly. The swine-herds of the 
Bacony forest have never had a reputation for 
any extraordinary honesty, and to the pres- 
ent day are esteemed a lawless class. Many 
legends have gathered around this wild 
wood, and its name remains, as of old, a 
name of romance and mystery. 

The “great Hungarian plain,” lying to the 
south-east of the Bacony forest and its moun- 
tain range, and embracing the whole valley of 
the Theiss, constitutes the largest and most 
characteristic portion of the kingdom. It 
covers an area of nearly or quite 28,000 
square miles, stretching from the moun- 
tains of Tokay on the north to the Danube, 
and from the lake Balaton on the west to 
the borders of Transylvania. 

The traveller approaching Tokay along 
the “ Hegyalla” mountain district, which 
skirts the river Boorog, that at this town 
pours its waters into the Theiss, journeys by 
a pleasant route among smiling valleys and 
by lovely brooks, refreshed by the shade of 
magnificent woods, and cheered by the pros- 
pect of cloud-capped mountains. But the 
Theiss once crossed, a scene so different 
opens upon him, that he can scarcely be- 
lieve himself in the same hemisphere. The 
vast plain of Hungary stretches before him 
interminable. He launches forth into its 
wonderful solitudes. Around on every hand, 
unto the remote horizon, stretches this im- 
mense level, sublime as the ocean itself. 
There is no hill, nor even a considerable 
undulation, to break the monotony of the 
view. Scarcely a solitary tree is visible. 
The only inanimate objects that relieve the 
oppressive uniformity, are an occasional 


‘shepherd’s hut, the tall beam of a well, or a 


small tumulus erected in ages ‘past, for some 
now-forgotten use. The Puszta,* however, 
is neither without inhabitants nor without 
cultivation. It has cities, towns, and villages ; 
few and far between it is true, but generally 
large and populous where they do occur. 
On the great road, or rather track, between 
Tokay and Debretzin, a village occurs almost 
every three or four hours ; but in some parts, 





* i.e. Desert, void; equivalent to steppe, ete. 
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for a whole day nosuch welcome sight glad- 
dens the eye of the weary traveller. The scene 
however presents so much that is new and 
wonderful, that he never for a moment 
experiences the weariness of monotony. 
The constant hum of insects, the screams of 
birds of prey, and the lowing of cattle, re- 
mind him through the whole day that the 
Puszta is no desert. Flocks of sheep may 
often be seen standing beneath the hot sun 
at noon-day, shielding their heads from his 
burning heat in the shade of each other's 
bodies; and again, vast herds of cattle, 
looking in the distance like so many regi- 
ments of soldiers; for, whether by accident 
or design it is impossible to say, they com- 
monly feed in a long loose line of three or 
four deep. Falcons are wheeling and scream- 
ing in the air, sometimes a dozen of them 
in sight at once. Here and there a solitary 
heron may be detected wading about in the 
salt marshes, with which the region abounds, 
and occasionally a flock of noisy plovers 
flies up before your path; but of game and 
of small birds of any kind there are very 
few. In sandy districts the earless marmot, 
a pretty little animal about the size and 
color of a squirrel, is a constant source of 
amusement, always running at the slightest 
alarm to the mouth of his hole, and then, 
at the least movement on the part of the 
intruder, dropping down and remaining hid 
till his enemy has gone away. 

“The feeling of solitude,” says the English 
traveller from whom most of the above has 
been taken, “ which a vast plain impresses on 
the imagination, is to me more solemn than 
that produced by the boundless ocean, or 
the trackless forest; nor is this sentiment 
ever so strongly felt as during the short 
moments of twilight which follow the set- 
ting of the sun. It is just as the bright 
orb has disappeared below the level of the 
horizon, while yet some red tints like glow- 
worm traces mark the pathway he has fol- 
lowed ; just when the busy hum of insects is 
hushed as by a charm, and stillness fills the 
ais; when the cold chills of night creep over 
the earth; when comparative darkness has 
suddenly followed the bright glare of day ; 
it is then that the stranger feels how alone 
he is, and how awful such loneliness is, where 
the eye sees no boundary, and the ear de- 
tects no sign of living thing. 

“T would not for the world have destroyed 
the illusion of the first sunset I witnessed 
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on the Puszta of Hungary. The close of 
day found us far from any human habi- 
tation, alone in this desert of luxuriance, 
without a mark that man had established 
his dominion there, save the wheel tracks 
which had guided us on our way, and the 
shepherds’ wells which aresparingly scattered 
over the whole plain. I have seen the sun set 
behind the mountains of the Rhine, as I lay on 
the tributary Neckar’s banks, and the dark 
bold towers of Heidelberg stood gloriously 
out against the deep red sky ; as the ripple 
of the lagoons kissed the prow of the light 
gondola, I have seen his last rays throw 
their golden tints over the magnificence of 
fallen Venice; I have watched the god of 
day as he sank to rest behind the gorgeous 
splendors of St. Peter’s ; yet never with so 
strong a feeling of his majesty and power as 
when alone on the Puszta of Hungary.” 

Occasionally the traveller on these vast 
plains, when he opens his eyes in the morning 
upon the landscape which had faded from 
thera with the declining sun on the evening 
before, finds himself in a wholly different 
scene. A few miles from him lies, it may be, 
an extensive lake enveloped in a gray mist. 
At one end, perhaps, there is a village, and 
beautiful woods and park-like meadows are 
spread all around. As he approaches this 
delightful region, however, new points of 
view gradually come out, while the objects 
first observed have vanished away. By-and- 
by the mist rises from the earth, leaving the 
view clear along the burning plain, while 
trees and water are still discernible in the 
air. It is the mirage. 


“Such are some of the most striking pictures pre- 
sented by the plains ; but there are others of a more 
cheerful and social character. I have already said 
the Puszta villages are large ; they sometimes con- 
tain several thousand inhabitants. Nothing can be 
more simple or uniform than the plan on which 
they are built. One long, straight, and most 
posterously wide street generally forms the whole 
village; or it may be that this street is traversed 
at right angles by another equally long, straight, 
and wide. Smaller streets are rare; but, when 
they do occur, it is pretty certain they are all par- 
allel or at right angles with each other. All the 
cottages are built on the same plan: a gable-end 
with two small windows, ed by acacias or 
walnuts, faces the street. The houses are beauti- 
fully thatched with reeds, and the fences of the 
court-yard are often formed of the same material. 
The long one-storied house, roofed with wooden 
tiles, the best in the village,—unless the Seigneur’s 
chateau happens to be there,—and behind which 
towers the odd half-eastern steeple, is the dwell- 
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ing of the priest; and, should the traveller find 
himself benighted in the neighborhood, its rich and 
hospitable occupant would welcome the chance 
which bestowed on him a guest. A little further, 

stands another house, whose pretensions, 
if below the priest's, are above those of its neigh- 
bors. On the shutters is pasted up some official 
notice, and before the door stands the stocks. It 
is the dwelling of the Biro or judge of the village. 
The Hejség haz, (town house,) the modest school- 
room,and the little inn, are the only other exceptions 
to the peasants’ cottages. Besides the avenue of 
trees on each side, and, in wet weather, sundr 
pools of water, or rather small lakes, the street is 
often interrupted by the tall pole of a well, or the 
shed of a horse-mill. These horse-mills are clumsy 
contrivances: first, a shed is built to cover the 
pony 4 horizontal wheel in which the horse works; 
and then beside it is a small house containing the 
mill-works. Why they do not use wind-mills in- 
stead, it is difficult to say ; except that the others 
are better understood, and require less care. 
Running water is so scarce on the Puszta, that 
water-mills are out of the question. 

“Tn the neighborhood of the villages a certain 
portion of the land is cultivated,—perhaps one 
tenth of the whole; and produces rich crops of 
Kukurutz, or Indian corn, wheat, hemp, flax, to- 
bacco, and wine. The gathering in of these products 
occupies the scanty population without intermis- 
sion from the beginning of summer to the end of 
autumn. Our route did not lead us through the 
richest “seb of the plains; but I do not remember 
ever to have seen the kukurutz looking better than 
here. It was just the middle of September, and 
every hand was occupied in the harvest. Wagon- 
loads of the bright yellow cones, drawn by the 
large white oxen, were passed at every step. And 
what a trial of patience it was to pass those 
wagons! There the t sits quite com- 
ponedly in front of his load, probably fast asleep, 
and often half drunk: until you are close to him, 
he will not hear you, shout as you may ; and when 
at last he does condescend to be aware of your 
presence, and commences vociferating to his four 
oxen, and plying his whip at the same time to in- 
duce them to cede the only part of the road on 
which your carriage can pass, the time taken by 
the beasts to comprehend the full force of their 
master’s argument, and the sort of consultation 
they seem to hold as to whether they shall obey it 
or not, is sufficient to exhaust the most patient 
of men. 

“The part of the plaia left for pasture is occu- 
during the summer months, as we have seen, 

y immense herds of cattle and flocks of sheep. 
In winter these are either brought up into the 
villages, or stabled in those solitary farms which 
form another striking peculiarity of the Puszta. 
Far from any beaten tzack or village the traveller 
observes a collection of buildings inclosed by a 
thick wall of mud or straw, with an arched gate- 
wal and containing a large court, surrounded by 
stables, barns, sheep-houses, and a shepherd's cot- 
tage or two. Here the sheep and cattle are 
wintered, for the sake of saving the draught of 
fodder ; and here their guardians often remain a 
whole winter without exchanging a word with any 
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other human beings than those compen their 


own little domestic community, for the trackless 
snow renders communication extremely difficult. 
In summer the shepherd’s life is even more monot- 
onous, He often remains out for months together, 
till winter comes on, and obliges him to seek 
shelter.” (Paget’s Travels in Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania, pp. 289-291.) 


The soil of this great central plain, formed 
from the debris of several different kinds of 
rock, presents a very considerable diversity. 
A large portion of it is a deep sand, easily 
worked, and in wet seasons yielding fair 
crops; a second, found principally in the 
neighborhood of the rivers, is boggy and 
much deteriorated in value from the fre- 
quent inundations to which it is subject, but 
capable of the greatest improvement at little 
cost; and a third is a rich black loam, the 
fertility of which is almost incredible. 

The traveller who sails down the Danube 
from Pesth finds the river frequently divided 
by low islands, and the shores on either 
hand likewise low and flat; that on the left 
being in great part marshy, and that on 
the right somewhat higher, and often 
stretching off in barren patches ofsand. In 
crossing the country from Pesth to Szegedin, 
a similar contrast is observed, the whole 
northern and middle portions of the paral- 
lelogram between the Danube and Theiss 
being made up of desert plains and fertile 
marshes. Near its southern extremity, how- 
ever, it rises into a low and sterile plateau. 
Between this and the Danube, still further 
south, lies a small alluvial plain, watered by 
small rivers, and extremely fruitful. This 
is the celebrated Batshka, in the times of 
the Romans colonized and cultivated with 
the greatest care, and now, beneath the’ dil- 
igent and skilful hands of German colonists, 
taught to bloom and bear fruit once more. 

The country between the Danube and 
Lake Balaton is the same, in its general fea- 
tures, with that between the Danube and 
the Theiss. Both are capable of becoming 
vastly more productive than they now are, 
and would certainly do so under a wise and 
patriotic government. 

It only remains now that we take a bird’s- 
eye view of the Banat, and the reader will 
have obtained, probably, a clear idea of the 
natural capabilities of what is embraced 
within the kingdom of Hungary proper. 

Between the Maros, the Theiss, the Da- 
nube, and the Transylvanian mountains, there 
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is spread out one of the most fertile districts of 
country that the world can show. The route 
from Szegedin to Temesvar leads through a 
flat and often swampy country, but at the 
same time so overladen with the riches of 
production, that the prospect is one of sur- 

assing luxurianece. In the season of the 

arvest, wide fields are waving with yellow 
grain, often so full in the head as to have 
sunk under its own weight, and the whole 
plain seems alive with laborers. 

The soil is a rich black loam, and its 
productive powers, heightened by a climate 
more nearly tropical than temperate, are 
truly wonderful. The same crops are re- 
peated year after year, on the same spots, 
the ground is only once turned up to receive 
the seed; a fallow is unknown; manure is 
esteemed injurious; and yet, such abundant 
produce as ill-treated, unaided Nature here 
bestows on her children, excites the aston- 
ishment of the traveller from western Eu- 
rope. Except the olive and the orange, 
there is scarcely a product of Europe which 
does not thrive in the Banat. Wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, rye, rice, maize, flax, hemp, rape, 
sunflowers, (for oil,) tobacco, (of different 
kinds,) wine, and silk are produced with 
facility, and even cotton (tried as an experi- 
ment) is said to have succeeded. The cli- 
mate approaches nearly to that of Italy ; but 
the winters are still too severe for the olive 
and the orange. Even in summer, the 
nights are often very cool. After the hottest 
day, the sun no sooner sets than a cool 
breeze rises, refreshing at first, but which 
becomes dangerous to those who are unpre- 
pared for it. The Hungarian never travels 
without his fur or sheep-skin coat, and the 
want of such defense is often the cause of 
fever to the unsuspecting stranger. 

The following description by Kohl will 
serve to give one a good idea of the appear- 
ance of this remarkable country :— 

“The appearance of the Banat beyond St. Miklos 
was very uliar. The country is, as I have 
said, a perfect level. Many paris of Prussia and 
Ho are also quite flat and even, yet there is 
an immense difference between the flatness of 
those countries and that of the Banat. 

“The neighborhood of Berlin, level as it appears, 
does yet contain small swellings of the ground, 
little insignificant hollows and rises, and here and 
there sandy hillocks six or seven feet high. If we 
view the country from a church tower, or any 
other elevated point, there are sure to be visible 
romewhere in the wide landscape hills thirty or 
forty feet high. Not so in the Banat, where every 
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landscape is as perfectly level as if marked down 
with plummet and line. Here are no hills forty 
feet high; not even the smallest hillock or hollow 
is to be seen. All is smooth, unruffied, and fiat, 
as the ocean during a dead calm. 

“The landscapes of the Banat might be compared 
to those of Holland, but there is one great differ- 
ence between them. Holland is full of rivers, 
canals, ditches, and dikes ; all the country is inter- 
sected by them, and the boundaries of the fields 
are every where marked out by water. This fea- 
ture is entirely wanting in the Banat. From St. 
Miklos to Szegedin, more than forty miles, we saw, 
with the exception of a small arm of the Maros, 
on which Szegedin stands, but one trumpery little 
brook, which was running about, to what ry wa 
I know not, and in all probability it would have 
been puzzled itself to assign a reason for its exist- 
ence. No canals intersect the country ; the fields 
are divided neither by hedges nor ditches ; all is 
one monotonous, dry, unbroken level. 

“ Holland is richly cultivated, and is thickly sown 
with populous towns and thriving villages. The 
whole Torontal province, occupying the north- 
west, contains not a single town, and but one hun- 
dred and sixty villages and hamlets, making on 
an average about one inhabited spot in every 
square mile. These villages are very unequally 
arranged, lying sometimes close together, and 
sometimes three or four miles apart. Between 
them, all is one dreary and desolate plain, with- 
out bush or tree, without hillock or stone. 

“Among the excellent sketches of Hungary, 
lithographed by the Englishman Hering, which 
preserve the true character of the country with a 
remarkable accuracy and fidelity, unlike any other 
representations of Hungarian scenery which I 
have ever seen, there is a view of one of the des- 
olate plains of the Banat. The print, although 
large, represents nothing whatever but one broad 
expanse of country, with a broad expanse of sky 
above; the only object of relief being a stork, 
who stands beside a well in the foreground. In 
spite of its monotony, the picture is striking, im- 
pressive, indeed I may say highly picturesque and 
poetical, as every genuine representation of na- 
ture is sure to be. The sky is covered with light 
clouds, faintly tinted by the morning sun, which 
follow one another in long gradual perspective to 
the distant horizon. The plain lies quite desolate 
and level in the foreground, and further and fur- 
ther, the long even parallel lines repeat them- 
selves again and again, fainter and fainter, into the 
boundless distance of the far-off horizon. As the 
eye follows these lines, it seems to de ‘con- 
tinually a further boundless desert, beyond what 
at first seemed the horizon, The colors change 
on all sides in the same gradual manner, from the 
bright green of the foreground to a more bluish 
green, then to gray, and lastly te a pale distant 
blue. There is a strange dreary solemnity in the 
spectacle ; not even one little bird is to be seen 
fluttermg through the air. A slight line of shad- 
ing on the horizon alone indicates the P or yegr sd 
that some solitary herdsmen have kindled a fire 
at a distance. e lonely stork in the foreground 
stands motionless, the only living thing in the 
wilderness, save the frogs hopping about in the 
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marshy ground around him. The pum 
well is desolate and seldom visited, and the clank- 
ing of its handle as the wind moving over the 
plain raises and stirs it, accompanies the croaking 
of the busy frogs, and thus forms a d con- 
cert, which night and day is the only sound that 
disturbs the perfect silence. 

“This excellent picture of Hering is a true 
representation of a great many scenes in Hungary. 
Let the reader imagine a great picture-gallery, 
containing five hundred such pictures, each rep- 
resenting the same objects, sky, plain, pump, and 
stork, with only this variation, that in one picture 
the clouds shall be grouped differently from what 
they are in another; in one the pump-handle is 
swinging to the right, in another to left; in 
one the stork stands on his right leg, in another 
on his left; in one he is routing among his feathers 
with his beak, in another he has caught ——- 
At every tenth picture, the pect might 
varied by the Pt soe of ger see herdsman 
with his herd, and at every twentieth by some 
distant village steeple on the horizon. The marsh 
in the foreground might here and there contain a 
few reeds and rushes, with which variation, how- 
ever, the painter must by no means be too liberal ; 
and finally, every hundredth picture might repre- 
sent the interior of a village. Such a gallery 
would be a perfectly correct representation of the 


plains of eastern Hungary.” (Pp. 327, 328.) 


The same author has also given a not un- 
interesting description of the desert pusztas, 
nar are frequent between Szegedin and 

esth :— 


“Immediately after crossing the Theiss, the trav- 
eller perceives that he has entered a new kind 
of country. At Szegedin, the first sand-plain 
begins, and the ground is no longer as perfectly 
flat as I have described it in the Banat. The 
plain is broken by little sand-hillocks; agriculture 
more and more gives way to grazing. The popu- 
lation consists either entirely of Magyars, or, at 
least, is thoroughly Magyarized. The sand of 
this district is very fine, and is mixed with frag- 
ments of shells. te extends so deep that nowhere 
have the inhabitants yet succeeded in boring 
through it, and reaching its clayey foundation. 
Large tracts are entirely desolate, without any 
trace of vegetation. In such places the sand is 
often raised by the wind into the air, as in the 
sand-storm of the Sahara. This sand-wind is 
much dreaded by the H ians, for in its course 
it often destroys the most fertile fields. 

“Among the remarkable attributes of these 
deserts, is the total absence of water. In the two 
hundred German square miles between Pesth and 
Szegedin, there is no trace of running water, no 
single brook, river, or stream, and not even a soli- 
tary well, with the exception of one little bub- 
bling stream, which rises in a marsh near Kets- 
kemet. Another larity of these deserts is 
the total absence of trees. Every thing is bare, 
desolate, and naked; nowhere rises a cooling 


grove, or even a solitary bush or tree. 
“Sand-plains with sand-wind, green patches with 
wild birds, marshes with cranes and storks, soda 
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bogs covered with white powder, and occasionally 
meadows with fine cattle; such are the only va- 
rieties seen when travelling on a Puste. “Occa- 
sionally a lonely Sallash or Tsharde,* or a soli- 

herdsman’s hut, gives token of human habi- 
tation; now and then a far-off pump rears and 
sways its long arm before us, = sometimes, too, 
though more rarely, we behold the unfailing token 
of our approach to a town or village, namely, a 
handsome, well-kept, large, white — gallows!” 
(P. 342.) 


I know of no better way in which to 
conclude this aecount of Hungary, than with 
the patriotic apostrophe of Baron Joseph 
Eétvés to her “green plain.” It forms 
the conclusion to his novel, “ The Village 
Notary” :— 


“But before I close this book, let me turn to the 
boundless plain of my country, and to the scene 
of the joys and sorrows of my youth, to the banks 
of the yellow Theiss! There is a beauty in the 
mountains; there is a charm in the broad waters 
of the Danube; but to me there is a rapture in 
the thought of the pride of Hu —her green 
"wap It extends, boundless as the ocean; it 

as nothing to fetter our view but the deep blue 
canopy of heaven. No brown chain of mountains 
surrounds it ; no ice-covered peaks are gilded by 
the rays of the rising sun! 

“Plain of Hungary! Thy luxuriant vegetation 
withers where it stands; thy rivers flow in silence 
among their reed-covered banks. Nature has de- 
nied thee the grandeur of mountain scenery, the 
soft beauty of the valley, and the majestic shade 
of the forest, and the wayfaring man who tra- 
verses thee will not, in later years, think of one 
single beauty which reminds him of thee; but he 
will never forget the awe he felt when he stood 
admiring thy vastness; when the rising sun 
emer golden light on thee; or when, in the 
sultry hours of noon, the mirage covered th 
shadeless expanse with flowery lakes of freah 
swelling waters, like the scorched-up land’s dream 
of the sea which covered it, before the waters of 
the Danube had forced their way through the 
rocks of the Jron Gate; or at night, when dark- 
ness was spread over the silent heath, when the 
stars were bright in the sky, and the herdsmen’s 
fires shone over the plain, and when all was so 
still that the breeze of the evening came to the 
wanderer’s ears, sighing amidst the high grass. 
And what was the feeling which filled his breast 
in such moments? It was perhaps less distinct 
than the sensations which the wonders of Alpine 
scenery caused in him; but it was grander still, 
for thou, too, boundless Plain of my country, thou, 
too, art more than the mountains of this 
earth. A peer art thou of the unmeasured ocean, 
deep-colored and boundless like the sea, impart- 
ing a freer pulsation to the heart, extending on- 
ward, and far as the eye can reach. 

“Vast Plain, thou art the image of my go 
Hopeful, but solitary; thou art made to bless 





* Tsharde—a shed by the road-side. 
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generations by the profuseness of thy wealth. 
The energies which God gave thee are still slum- 
bering ; and the centuries which have passed over 
thee have departed without seeing the day of thy 
gladness! But thy genius, though hidden, is 
mighty within thee! Thy very weeds, in their 

rofusion, proclaim thy fertility; and there is a 
Foding voice in my heart which tells me that the 

eat time is at hand. Plain of my country, 
mayst thou flourish ! and may the people flourish 
which inhabit thee! Happy he who sees the 
day of thy glory; and happy those whose pres- 
ent affliction is lightened by the consciousness 
that they are devoting their energies.to prepare 
the way for that better time which is sure to 
come!” 


It still remains that we give some brief 
account of Transylvania, and of the Croatian 
and Servian dependencies of the crown of 
Hungary. 

Transylvania, in shape a somewhat irreg- 
ular trapezoid, contains about sixteen thou- 
sand square miles, or rather more than the 
united areas of the three southern States of 
New-England. It is surrounded and inter- 
sected by mountain ranges, which are so 
numerous as to give to the country the 
appearance of a mass of small mountains, 
traversed in various directions by rivers that 
have cut for themselves water-courses from 
one hundred yards to a mile or two in 
width, occasionally, where a tributary stream 
lends its force, widening into small plains. 
The principal roads are formed along these 
valleys, so that travelling in Transylvania 
presents a succession of beautiful scenes 
rarely to be met with in other lands. The 
country is divided by two principal ranges 
into three parts: the southernmost drained 
by the Aluta; the central, by the Maros; 
and the northern, by the Szamos. Her- 
manstadt and Cronstadt are in the first of 
these, Carlsburg in the second, and Clau- 
senburg just over the border in the third. 
The traveller in the valley of the Hatszeg, 
which lies in the extreme south-west por- 
tion of Transylvania, finds ample consolation 
for the badness of the roads in the exceed- 
ing loveliness of the landscape. In the 
autumn, the whole plain from Varhely to 
Hatszeg, yellow with the ripe maize, and 
traversed by half-a-dozen streams, broken 
by low hills, and sprinkled over with cot- 
tages and country houses; its mountain 
boundaries rising through the clouds which 
hang on their sides, and disclosing their 
summits whitened by the first fall of the 
autumn snow; and all heightened by the 
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magic lights and shades of a fitful sky; 
forms a picture of the most exquisite beauty. 
From some fortunate elevated position, the 
tourist often beholds an extensive panorama 
spreading at his feet-—plains, valleys, rivers, 
and wooded mountains rising over each 
other as far as the eye can reach. Here 
and there he comes upon an ancient castle 
with its massive walls and weather-beaten 
towers, frowning from its crag over the 
smiling vale beneath. Frequently, too, he 
will stumble upon a little mining hamlet, or 
be surprised by the sudden apparition of 
blackened furnaces, and tall chimneys vom- 
iting flame and smoke amid the beauties of 
some secluded mountain retreat. 

The valley of the Maros, occupying the 
central portion of the country, is remarkable 
for its beauty. From the old castle of Dera, 
situated about thirty miles from the Hun- 
garian frontier, the view extends for a con- 
siderable distance along this beautiful vale, 
and on the east is bonnded by blue moun- 
tains, whose tops in the colder months are 
white with snow. The western part of this 
valley is rich, well wooded, and occasionally 
ornamented with pretty country houses. 
Upon the borders of Hungary, however, the 
scenery becomes wild to the last degree— 
the river bound in its channel by precipitous 
rocks, and the valley darkened by forests of 
native oak which have never known the 
woodman’s axe. A distance farther to the 
east again, at Kapolnas, the valley widens 
considerably and presents a scene of extraor- 
dinary loveliness. For perhaps fifteen miles 
in length by three or four in width extends a 
plain covered with white villages, and groan- 
ing under the richest crops of grain, sur- 
rounded on every side by mountains covered 
to their summits by forests of oak, and tra- 
versed in its whole extent by the river. 

The Maros is a wide and wayward stream, 
and in summer has not more than two feet 
of water. There is no doubt, however, that 
it might be made navigable, and probably 
it will be so soon as increased population on 
its banks shall demand an outlet for its pro- 
ductions. 

The northern portion of Transylvania, in 
its general features, resembles the others, and 
need not delay us at present. 

Of the country as a whole, then, it may 
be said, that it is a hilly region surrounded 
and penetrated with mountains, well wa- 





tered, of a diversified soil, which is excellently 
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adapted in different portions to pasturage 
and to tillage, much of it formed from strata 
of a volcanic origin, and notwithstanding the 
severity of a long winter capable of assum- 
ing a high rank as a wine-growing district. 
‘Says a German writer: “There is perhaps 
no country which has not some beauties to 
exhibit, but I never saw any which like 
Transylvania is all beauty.” 

Its population in 1840 was a little more 
than 2,000,000, and probably has not in- 
creased much since. The Magyars occupy 
the whole central and western portion, the 
Szeklers (a Magyar tribe with some diver- 
sities in language and customs) the northern 
and eastern districts, while the south is 
mostly in the hands of the “Saxons,” who 
about the middle of the twelfth century 
were invited by the Princess Helena to re- 
people her waste lands. 

Clausenburg in thenorth, and Cronstadt 
in the south, are the largest towns ; the for- 
mer being the seat of government, and con- 
taining about 25,000 inhabitants, and the 
latter the principal place in the Saxon land, 
and a centre of considerable trade, with a 
population of some 36,000. Hermannstadt, 
lying on a branch of the Aluta, and Carls- 
burg on the Maros, are likewise places of 
some importance, the latter dating its origin 
from the time of the Romans. It is the 
ancient Colonia Apulensis, and has still to 
exhibit many interesting memorials of anti- 

uity. It seems to have been the mining 
capital of the Romans in Dacia, the seat of 
the Collegium Aurariarum, and the resi- 
dence of the Procurator of the Mines. The 
region in the neighborhood is mountainous 
and rich in mineral wealth. At Vérés Patak 
there is a hill, the entire rocky mass of which 
contains gold ; and it has been pierced through 
and through on every side, and has acquired 
such a broken, perforated appearance that it 
is known in the region round about as the 
csetatie mike, or little fortress. In another 
place the top of amountain has been so exca- 
vated by the miners that the shell has fallen 
in, and the summit presents now a hollow 
similar to a volcanic crater. 

But the region is full of wonders, and in- 
teresting as it would be to describe them 
here, our plan does not allow us the space. 

It will be evident from what has been said 
that Transylvania is a country of great nat- 
ural resources, and very strong in a milita 


point of view. Upon the Russian and Turk- 
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ish side there are only three points where 
the mountains are penetrable by an army, the 
Dorna pass on the north-east, the are south 
of Cronstadt, and the Rothenthurm pass. 
The last mentioned is a most beautiful val- 
ley, with bold and precipitous cliffs, and rich 
woods hanging upon the steep mountain 
sides, while here and there little green glades 
are discovered, the loveliest that the heart of 
poet or painter could desire. Through this 
pass in former days the Moslem hordes 
poured down upon the valleys of the Saxon 
land, and by the same road the Russian bat- 
talions entered two years ago to aid the 
Viennese Camarilla in crushing the liberties 
of Hungary. On the Hungarian side like- 
wise there are only three passes that are 
practicable for artillery, and these all easily 
defensible. 

Croatia, and Slavonia or Servia, need de- 
tain us buta moment. These countries have 
been dependencies of Hungary since the 
eleventh century. The soil of the former is 
inferior on the whole to that of Hungary, 
and but poorly cultivated. 

The peasantry are oppressed by their Sei- 
gneurs, The nobles and the prelates are rich, 
but the people are poor. Notwithstanding 
all this poverty and wretchedness, the trav- 
eller sees more large churches and more 
images of sairts in Croatia than in all the 
rest of Hungary together. The Drave and 
Save might easily be navigated into Croatia, 
and on the latter stream a line of steam- 
boats has been established for a number of 
years. 

The soil of Slavonia in the eastern part 
is exceedingly fertile, but being mostly in 
the hands of a few great proprietors, the 
mass of the people are poor. Very few Mag- 
yars are to be found in either of these prov- 
inces. 

A line of military posts stretches along 
the southern frontier, all the way from Cro- 
atia to Transylvania. These border lands 
are divided into regiments and companies 
instead of counties and towns, and the adult 
male inhabitants are all disciplined soldiers, 
dividing their time between agriculture and 
arms. These Border Regiments are of course 
independent of any provincial control, and 
subject to the commands of the Emperor 
alone, administered through his military sub- 
ordinates. ‘This district is a camp, and 
knows none but martial law. 


Viewing now the kingdom of Hungary 
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A Description 


all togethér, we shall see that it is by nature 
one of the richest countries in the world, 
Possessing as it does a great variety of soil, 
and large quantities of the richest land in 
Europe, with a corresponding variety and 
excellence of climate, filled with an abund- 
ance of all the chief staples of human sub- 
sistence and civilized life, intersected with 
navigable streams furnishing to every portion 
of the country easy and cheap means of com- 
munication,—its surface adapted likewise in 
a rare degree to the construction of railroads 
and canals,—we should say that nature in- 
tended it for a great centre of wealth and of 
ower, 

In the first place, there are the mountain 
districts of the north, and of Transylvania, 
rich in wines, in timber, and in minerals. 
It has been stated by Beudant that there is 
more gold and silver found in Hungary than 
in all the rest of Europe besides. Copper 
is obtained in great abundance. Poorly as 
the mines were worked, they yielded fifteen 
years ago 2,000 tons annually. Iron abounds 
through extensive districts, said to be of very 
superior quality for conversion into steel, 
but badly wrought. Lead, and indeed 
every other metal, is obtained, but rather 
more sparingly. Sulphur oceurs in eight 
different counties. The quantity of salt 
which this country can produce seems un- 
limited; and it ean be produced as cheap- 
ly as in any part of the world. Soda, alum, 
potash and saltpetre are all abundant, but 
particularly soda, which occurs in great pu- 
rity and plenty in the plain near Debretzin, 
as also in many other parts of the country. 
Coal is found in several districts, and of the 
very finest quality. The forests of Hungary 
are capable of furnishing vast stores of wood, 
especially of oak. Her hemp was several 
years ago both cheaper and better than that 
of Russia. Her broad pastures are fitted to 
yield an abundance of hides and tallow, of 
horse hair, of bristles, and of wool; which 
latter has long been an important staple in 
her commerce, chiefly because its exporta- 
tion has been untaxed. The Hungarian 
wines rival the ‘best in the world, and are 
produced over very extensive and very fruit- 
ful districts. Tobacco*is raised easily and 
in abundance. A still more important ar- 
ticle of produce is grain. Hitherto but a 
small portion of the land has been cultivated, 
and this although much of it is capable of 
furnishing the richest crops at very slight 
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cost. The wheat of Hungaty is allowed to 
be of excellent quality. Where the land is 
of little or no value for other purposes, and 
the rates of labor are low, it is difficult to 
see how it can be produced any where more 
cheaply than here. Nor has any other corn- 
growing region better natural means of com- 
munication. The very richest portions of it 
are those which border upon navigable riv- 
ers, viz., the region of the Batshka and the 
Banat, the plains on either side of the Theiss, 
and the valleys of the Waas, the Raab, the 
Drave, the Save, and the Maros. 

Such is Hungary in her natural resources, 
Look now at her posztion. One of the most 
remarkable features in the continent of Eu- 
rope, as it is presented to the eye by any 
good map, is the noble valley of the Danube 
and its branches. Surrounded on the north, 
west, and south by high ranges of moun- 
ains, the one reaching the sea, and the other 
coming within one hundred and fifty miles 
of it, this region is, geographically, a unit. It 
embraces the whole of the present kingdom of 
Hungary, with Transylvania and Bosnia, Ser- 
via, Bulgaria, Wallachia, Moldavia, and per- 
haps Bessarabia. Races and conquerors were 
not careful however to study physical geogra- 
phy when they divided this fruitful valley 
among themselves. The sword has assigned 
the upper part of it, the portion namely north 
of the Save, and of the southern mountains 
of Transylvania, to the Hungarians. The 
remainder has fallen to Turkey, and seems 
about to be yielded all of it, as a part has 
been already, to the mighty embrace of the 
northern Bear. 

Now isit not clear that, so far as position 
and geographical relations are concerned, 
this great vulley of the ‘Danube, if it must 
be divided politically at all, has been divided 
rightly? Hungary is a unit, marked off by 
distinet and genuine natural boundaries 
from ali the surrounding countries. The 
Carpathians divide it from Poland and from 
Prussia; the Sablunka mountains, with the 
Styrian and Illyrian Alps, from Germany 
and Italy. Other mountains and a wide 
navigable stream serve as its boundary on 
the side of Turkey ; not so good indeed, not 
so genuine as the Balkan range would be, 
and yet a natural and sufficient boundary. 
The region thus marked off has all the es- 
sential characteristics and resources required 
by an independent State. It is capable of 
existing without commerce, upon its own 
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productions. The several parts are connected | ple—one people; and sooner or Jater this 
with each other by*natural means of com- | design will be fulfilled. Who that people 
munication, and the surface and soil afford | ought to be, in political ethics,—what na- 
unusual facilities for those of an artificial | tion has the best claim to the possession of 
kind. In short, this land is evidently marked | the country, in the court of right and of ex- 


out by the Hand that made the world for 
the habitation of a great and prosperous peo- 


pediency,—we shall endeavor to determine 
hereafter. 





WINTERSLOW.* 


Tuis is exactly the kind of day on Which 
to read an interesting book. The rain is 
pattering on the leaves; the flowers are in- 
haling the dewy blessing; the blades of grass 
are glittering with diamonds. Before the 
window where I am seated are some miag- 
nificent elm trees, spread over a beautiful 
green. How magnificent they are! There‘is 
a quiet, massive dignity about them superior 
to all others. A few months ago, widely dif- 
ferent was the scene. Wintry storms were 


sweeping through the naked, shuddering 


branches; and how often in the early morn- 
ing hours, when the daylight was contending 
with darkness, have I looked across the 
green, and beheld the lights moving about 
in the opposite dwellings. Miss Seward 
gives a natural view of such a picture, when 
she used to rise before day on a winter's 
morning, to sit down to her books. Many a 
time have I remembered the lines, on simi- 
lar occasions :— 


SONNET. 
DECEMBER MORNING, 1782. 


I love to rise ere gleams the tardy light, 
- Winter's pale dawn, and as ‘warm fires illume, 
And cheerful tapers shine around the room, 
Thro’ misty windows bend my musing sight, 
Where round the dusky lawn, the mansions white 
With shutters clos'd peer faintly thro’ the gloom, 
That slow recedes; while yon gray spires assume, 
Rising from their dark pile, an added height 
By indistinctness given. Then to decree 
The grateful thoughts to God, ere they unfold 
To Friendship or the Muse, or seek with glee 
Wisdom’s rich page. O hours! more worth 
than gold, 
By whose blest use we lengthen life, and free 
From drear decays of age, outlive the old. 





These are good, true, sincere verses. A genial 
critic thinks that Miss Seward ought to have 
married and had a person superior to herself 
for her husband. She would have lost her 
affectation; doubled her good things; and, 
we doubt not, have made an entertaining 
companion for all hours, grave or gay. So 
we think. The daughter of the editor of 
Beaumont and Fletcher was no mean per- 
son, though lost among the egotisms of her 
native town, and the praises of injudicious 
friends. To return to Hazlitt. The essays 
in this volume were written by him at Win- 
terslow, a village in Wiltshire—his favorite 
residence. He liked it for its quiet, and the 
delightful change it presented to the great 
capital. Many of his best books were writ- 
ten there. ‘The woods around Norman 
Court—Salisbury Plain, stretching away 
mile after mile in the distance—Stonehenge, 
that “huge dumb heap”—all in the neigh- 
borhood, afforded him sources of never-end- 
ing enjoyment, varied by visits from his 
London friends. There Charles and Mary 
Lamb were frequent visitors. In an essay 
entitled “ Whether Genius is Conscious of 
its Powers,” written by Hazlitt, occurs the 
following :— 


“T am not in the humor to pursue this argument 
any farther at present, but to write a digression. 
If the reader is not already apprised of it, he will 
please to take notice that I write this at Winter- 
slow. My style there is apt to be redundant and 
excursive. At other times it may be cramped, 
dry, abrupt; but here jt flows like a river, and 
overspreads its banks. I have not to seek for 
thoughts or hunt for images; they come of them- 
selves; I inhale them with the breeze, and the 
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silent groves aré*vocal with a thousand recollec- 
tions : 

‘And visions, as poetic eyes avow, 

Hung on each leaf, and cling to every bough.’ 
Here I came fifteen years ago, a willing exile ; 
and as I trod the lengthened greensward by the 
low wood-side, repeated the old line, 


‘My mind to me a kingdom is,’ 


I found it so then, before, and since; and shall I 
faint, now that I have poured out the spirit of that 
mind with truth, with freedom, and power, because | 
I have been followed with one ery of abuse ever 
since, for not being a government tool? Here I | 
returned a few years after to finish some works I 
had undertaken, doubtful of the event, but deter- 
mined to do my best; and wrote that character of | 
Millamant,* which was once transcribed by fingers 
fairer than Aurora’s, but no notice was taken of it, 
because [ was not a government tool, and must be | 
supposed void of taste and elegance by all who | 
aspired to these qualities in their own persons, 
Here I sketched my account of that old honest 
Signor Orlando Friscobaldo, which, with its fine, | 
racy, acrid tone, that old crab-apple Gifford would 
have relished or pretended to relish, had I been a 
government tool. Here, too, have I written Zable 
Talks without number, and as yet without a falling 
off, till now that they are nearly done, or I should 
not make this boast, I could swear (were they not 
mine) the thoughts in many of them are founded 
as the rock, free as air, the tone like an Italian 
picture. What then? Had the style been like 
polished steel, as firm and as bright, it would 
have availed me nothing, for lam not a govern- 
ment tool! I had endeavored to guide the taste of 
the English people to the best old English writers ; 
but I had said that English Kings did not reign 
by right divine, and that his present Majesty was 
descended from an Elector of Hanover in a right 
line; and no loyal subject would, after this, look 
into Webster or Deckar, because I had pointed | 
them out. I had done something (more than any 
one except Schlegel) to vindicate the Characters | 
of Shakspeare’s Plays from the stigma of French | 
criticism; but our anti-Jacobin and anti-Gallican 
Writers soon found out that I had said and written | 
that Frenchmen, Englishmen, men, were not slay 

by birthright. This was enough to damn the mt 
Such has been the head and tront of my offending. | 
While my friend Leigh Hunt was writing the | 
Descent of Liberty, and strewing the march of the 
allied sovereigns with flowers, I sat by the waters 
of Babylon, and hung my harp upon the willows. 
I knew all along there was but one alternative 
the cause of kings or of mankind. This I foresaw ; 
this I feared; the world see it now, when it is too 
late. Therefore I lamented, and would take no 
comfort when the mighty fell, beeause we, all 
men, fell with him, like lightning from heaven, to 
grovel in the grave of Liberty, in the sty of Legiti- 
macy! There is but one question in the hearts of 
monarchs, whether mankind are their property or 
not. There was but this one question in mine. I had 





* Vide Hazlitt’s “ Lectures on the English Comic Wri- 
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made an abstract, metaphysical principle of this 
question. I was not the dupe of the voice of the 
charmers. By my hatred of tyrants, I knew what 
their hatred of the free-born spirit of man must be, 
of the semblance, of the very name of Liberty and 
Humanity. And while others bowed their heads 
to the image of the Beast, I spit upon it, and buf- 
feted it, and made mouths at it, and drew aside 


| the veil that then half concealed it, but has since 

| been thrown off, and named it by its right name ; 
_and it is not to be supposed that my having pene- 

| trated their mystery would go unrequited by those * 


whose delight the idol, half-brute, half-demon was, 
and who are ashamed to acknowledge the image 
and superscription as their own! Two half-friends 


| of mine, who would not make a whole one between 


them, agreed the other day that the indiscriminate, 
incessant abuse of what I write was mere prejudice 
and party-spirit, and that what I do in periodicals 
and without a name does well, pays well, and is 
‘cried out upon in the top of the compass. It is 
this, indeed, that has saved my shallow skiff from 
quite foundering on Tory spite and rancor; for 
when people have been reading and approving an 
article in a miscellaneous journal, it does not do 
to say, when they discover the author afterwards, 


| (whatever might have been the case before,) it is 


written by a blockhead; and even Mr. Jerdan 
recommends the volume of Characteristics* as an 


| excellent little work, because it has no cabalistic 


name in the title-page, and swears ‘there is a first- 
rate article of forty pages in the last number of the 
Edinburgh from Jeffrey's own hand; though when 
he learns against bis will that it is mine, he devotes 


| three successive numbers of the Literary Gazette 
| to abuse ‘that strange article ingthe last number of 
| the Edinburgh Review. Others who had not this 
| advantage have fallen a sacrifice to the obloquy 
attached to the suspicion of doubting, or of being 
| acquainted with any one who is known to doubt, 
| the divinity of kings. Poor Keats paid the forfeit 


of this léze majesté with his heal:hand life. What 
though his verses were like the breath of Spring, 
and many of his thoughts like flowers, would this, 
with the circle of critics that beset a throne, lessen 
the crime of their having been praised in the Ex- 


|aminer? The lively and most agreeable editor of 


that papert+ has in like manner been driven from 
his country and his friends who delighted in him, 


| for no other reason than having written the ‘Story 


of Rimini, and asserted ten years ago, ‘that the 
most accomplished prince in Europe was an Adonis 
of fifty. 

‘Return, Alpheus, the dread voice is past, 

That shrunk thy streams; return, Sicilian muse.’ 


I look out of my window and see that a shower 


| has just fallen; the fields look green after it, and 


a rosy cloud hangs over the brow of the hill; a 
lily expands its petals in the moisture, dressed in 
its lovely green and white; a shepherd-boy has 


| just brought some pieces of turf with daisies and 


grass for his young mistress to make a bed for her 
sky-lark, not doomed to dip his wings in the dap- 





* First edition printed in 1823, A second edition ap- 
peared in 1837. 
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pled dawn. My cloudy thoughts drawn off, the 
storm of angry politics has blown over. Mr. Black- 
wood, I am yours, Mr. Croker, my service to you. 
Mr. T. Moore, I am alive and well. Really, it is 
wonderful how little the worse I am for fifteen 
years’ wear and tear; how I come upon my legs 
again on the ground of truth and nature, and ‘look 
abroad into universality, forgetting that there is 
any such person as myself in the world! 

“T have let this passage stand, (however critical,) 
because it may serve as a practical illustration to 
show what authors really think of themselves when 
put upon the defensive. 


Now I like an author to talk in this style. 
Egotism is not selfishness, and all of us 
ought to entertain a just opinion of our- 
selves. Good-heartedness and vanity are 
often found in company. LEgotism for the 
most is blended with cordiality aud content- 
edness. A person pleased with himself 
generally pleases others. There is a social- 
ity in it likewise. Selfish and malignant 
men do not pour out their hearts in conver- 
sation or in books, They are shy and 
sullen. 

Addison, in the first number of the Spee- 
tator, observes that a reader seldom peruses 
a book with pleasure till he knows whether 
the writer of it be a black ora fair man, of 
a mild or choleric disposition, married or a 
bachelor, with other particulars of a like 
nature, that conduce very much to the 
right understanding of an author. Cole- 
ridge said, if he could judge of others by 
himself, he should not hesitate to affirm that 
the most interesting passages in all writings 
are those in which the author develops his 
own feelings. I will make one or two more 
extracts to show Hazlitt’s love for the 
neighborhood of Winterslow. They are ex- 
tracted from different volumes of his writ- 
ings, and to many readers they will be en- 
tirely new, and those who have read them 
will be pleased to read them again. They 
are intensely personal :— 


“What I like best is to lie whole mornings on 
a sunny bank on Salisbury Plain, without any 
object before me, neither knowing nor caring how 
time passes, and thus, ‘with light-winged toys of 
feathered idleness, to melt down hours to mo- 
ments. Perhaps some such thoughts as I have 
here set down float before me like motes before 
my half-shut eyes, or some vivid image of the 
past by forcible contrast rushes by me—‘ Diana 
and her fawn, and all the glories of the antique 
world; then I start away to prevent the iron 
from entering my soul, and let fall some tears 
into that stream of time which separates me far- 
ther and farther from all I once loved. At length 
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I rouse myself from my reverig, and home to 
dinner, proud of killing time with thought, nay, 
even without thinking. Somewhat of this idle 
humor I inherit from my father, though he had 
pot the same freedom from ennwi, for he was not 
a metapbysician; and there were stops and va- 
cant intervals in his being which he did not well 
know how to fill up. He used in these cases, and 
as an obvious resource, carefully to wind up his 
watch at night, and, ‘with lack-lustre eye, more 
than once in the course of the day look to see 
what o'clock it was. Yet he had nothing else in 
his character in common with the elder Mr. Shan- 
dy. Were I to attempt a sketch of him, for my 
own or the reader’s satisfaction, it would be after 
the following manner: but now I recollect I have 
done something of the kind once before, and were 
I to resume the subject here, some bat or owl of 
a critic, with spectacled gravity, might swear I 
had stolen*the whole of this essay from myself, 
or (what is worse) from him! So I had better 
let it go as it is,” 


Again :-— 

“On the road-side between Winchester and 
Salisbury are some remains of old Roman en- 
campments, with their double lines of cireum- 
vallation, (now turned into pasturage for sheep,) 
which answers exactly to the descriptions of this 
kind in Czesar’s Commentaries. In a dull and 
cloudy atmosphere I can conceive that this is the 
identical spot that the first Cesar trod; and 
figure to myself the deliberate movements and 
scarce perceptible march of close-embodied le- 
gions. Butif the sun breaks out, making its way 
through dazzling, fleecy clouds, lights up the blue 
serene, and gilds the sombre earth, I can no longer 
persuade myself that it is the same scene as for- 
merly, or transfer the actual image before me so 
far back. The brightness of nature is not easily 
reduced to the low, twilight tone of history; and 
the impressions of sense defeat and dissipate the 
faint traces of learning and tradition. It is only 
by an effort of reason, to which fancy is averse, 
that I bring myself to believe that the sun shone 
as bright, that the sky was as blue, and the earth 
as green, two thousand years ego as it is at pres- 
ent. How ridiculous this seems; yet so it is.” 


The following passage is exquisitely writ- 
ten :-— 


“I remember once strolling along the margin 
of a stream, skirted with willows and plashy 
sedges, in one of those low, sheltered valleys on 
Salisbury Plain, where the monks of former ages 
had planted chapels and built hermits’ cells. 
There was a little parish church near, but tall 
elms and quivering alders hid it from my sight, 
when, all of a sudden, I was startled by the sound 
of the full organ pealing on the ear, accompanied 


by rustic voices and the willing quire of village , 


maids and children. It rose, indeed, ‘like an,ex- 
halation of rich distilled perfumes’ The dew 
from a thousand pastures was gathered in its soft- 
ness ; the silence of a thousand years spoke in it. 
It came upon the heart like the calm beauty of 
death ; fancy caught the sound, and faith mounted 
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on it to the skies. It filled the valley like a mist, | raw, comfortless day, ten miles—it was in 
~~ megs out its oe, chaunt, and _ it}the month of January—to hear Coleridge 
swells wpon the ear, and wraps me in a golden || | iia : sh allie” daa 
trance, drowning the noisy tumult of the world.” preach at Shrewsbury. He was cha med, 
entranced. Coleridge leaves, and  givés 
Hazlitt wrote his “Lectures on the Liter- | Hazlitt an invitation to visit him in-the 
ih ‘ > =: . faipe : & Nathar ee on ws : 
ature of the Age of Elizabeth” at Winter- | SP™™g, at ‘Nether Stowey. Slow ly th 
slow. In this work occurs the following | Winter months pass, but their cloudiness is 
beautiful passage :— brightened with the hope of seeing Cole- 
ridge’in the spring.. The time at last ar- 
“There are neither picture galleries nor theatres | rives, and Hazlitt, with unworn heart and 
7¢ Salic , Plai re “rite ies . . . . 
royal on Salisbury Plain, where I write this; but untried feet, proceeds on _ his journey,— 
here, even here, with a few old authors, I can}... through Untdh. where he ¢hinks of 
manage to get through the summer or the winter _— ne. et Cn eS eee 
months, without ever knowing what it is,to feel | Tom Jones and the adventure of the muff. 
ennui. They sit with me at breakfast; they walk | At Tewkesbury he sits up all night reading 
out with me before dinner. After a long walk |“ Paul and Virginia;” stops two days at 


through unfrequented tracts, after starting the | Bridgewater, and reads “Camilla ;” reaches 
hare from the fern, or hearing the wing of the 5 


raven rustling above my head, or being greeted Nether Stowey, a -beautiful, green, and 
by the woodman’s ‘ stern good night,’ as he strikes | hilly country, near the sea-shore. He and 
into his narrow homeward path, I can ‘take mine Coleridge, in the afternoon, go to All-Fox- 
ease at mine inn,’ beside the blazing hearth, and | den, a romantic old mansion, where Words- 
sg ora genine lor ate ve a eee worth lived. Wordsworth was not at home, 
learned Chapman, Master Webster, and Master | but-they had access to the “ lyrical ballads,” 
Heywood are there ; and seated around, discourse | and read them with great satisfaction. The 
the silent hours away. Shakspeare is there him-| next day Wordsworth returns. They have 
self, not in Cibber's manager's coat. Spenser is | 9 fine time of it, talking, reading, and sitting 
hardly yet returned from a ramble through the | , | ni.’ hana ey ele | nd 
woods, or is concealed behind a group of nymphs, | und er elm trees, scaring the monn um, 
fauns and satyrs. Milton lies on the table, as on | while they drink flip. rhey decide upon 
an altar, never taken up or laid down without | taking a jaunt down the Bristol Channel. 
Se dnd Rab fe me —. sleeps ia ie A delightful walk it proved to be, cheered by 
moon, that shines in at the window; and a breath ‘ “. : 4s eae ae a ade 
of wind stirring at a distance seems a sigh ro | the most interesting conversation, flowing 
the tree under which he grew old. Faustus dis- freely. The walk sharpened their appetites, 
putes in one corner of the room with fiendish | and they enjoy themselves at inns on the 
faces, and reasons of divine astrology. Bellafront | road, feasting on rashers of bacon and fried 
soothes Matheo, Vittoria triumphs over her judges, | eggs, tea, toast and honey. This trip made 
and old Chapman repeats one of the hymns of | °° 7? 7 7. we onl: 

Homer, in his own fine translation! I should | 4 ™ost enduring impression on Hazlitt. He 
have no objection to pass my life in this manner | observed one thing, that Coleridge kept con- 
out of the world, not thinking of it, nor it of me; tinually shifting from one side of the foot- 


| 


neither abused by my enemies, nor defended by | path to the other. It struck him at the 
my friends ; careless of the future, but sometimes | ;. ] : 
7 . . i Bas § ( ve ent, t } . 
dreaming of the past, which might as well be | Ume ss sn odd mo wns nt ut then he did 
forgotten.” | not connect it with any instability of purpose, 
lor involuntary change of principle, as he 
“Winterslow” contains some eighteen | afterwards did. 


essays, and opens with that fine one,“My| The entire volume is exceedingly enter- 





first Acquaintance with Poets.” The first | taining, and the richest gems of Hazlitt’s 
poet Hazlitt saw was Coleridge, who came | intellectual wealth are scattered about in it 
down in the neighborhood to preach ; at! with a profuse prodigality. In the essay on 
that time he was an Unitarian. This was | “ Public Opinion,” he again writes about 
in 1798. He visits Hazlitt’s father; both} himself:— 

father and son were charmed with him; he 
poured out a stream of rich and fervid elo- 
quence. Hazlitt says he listened for a long 


| “To have all the world against us is trying to a 
| man’s temper and philosophy. It unhinges even 
; | our opinion of our own motives and intentions, It 
time without uttering a word, and the poet | is like striking the actual world from under our 
was atterwards pleased to say that during feet: the void that 18 left, the death-like pause, the 


| chilling suspense, is fearful. The growth of an 
| opinion is like the growth of a limb; it receives its 
| actual ip and nourishment from the general 
| body of the opinions, feelings, and practice of the 


two hours “he was conversing with Wil- 
liam Ifazlitt’s forehead.” Next morning 
Hazlitt walks through the mud, on a cold, 
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world; without that, it soon withers, festers, and 
becomes useless. To what purpose write a good 
book, if it is sure to be pronounced a bad one ? 
If our thoughts are to Ms blown stifling back 
hpon ourselves, why utter them at all? It is only 
exposing what we love most to contumely and 
insult, and thus depriving ourselves of our own 
relish and satisfaction in them. Language is only 
made to communicate our sentiments, and if we 
can find no one to receive them, we are reduced to 
the silence of dumbness, we live but in the solitude 
of a dungeon. If we do not vindicate our opinions, 
we seem poor creatures who have no right to them ; 
if we speak out, we are involved in continual brawls 
and controversy. If we contemn what others 
admire, we make ourselves odious; if we admire 
what they despise, we are equally ridiculous. We 
have not the applause of the world nor the support 
of a party; we can neither enjoy the freedom of 
social intercourse, nor the calm of privacy. With 
our respect for others, we lose confidence in our- 
selves; every thing seems to be a subject of litiga- 
tion—to want proof or confirmation ; we doubt, by 
degrees, whether we stand on our head or our 
heels—whether we know our right hand from our 
left. If I am assured that I never wrote a sentence of 
common English in my life, how can I know that 
this is not the case? If I am told at one time that 
my writings are as heavy as lead, and at another, 
that they are more light and flimsy than the gos- 
samer, what resource have I but to choose between 
the two? I could say, if this were the case, what 
those writings are. ‘Make it the place, and gever 
stand upon punctilio !’ 

“They are not, then, so properly the works of an 
author by profession, as the thoughts of a meta- 
physician expressed by a painter. They are subtle 
and difficult problems translated into hieroglyphics. 
I thought for several years on the hardest subjects, 
on Fate, Free Will, Foreknowledge absolute, with- 
out ever making use of words or images at all, and 
that has made them come in such throngs and 
confused heaps when I burst from that void of 
abstraction. In proportion to the tenuity to which 
my ideas had been drawn, and my abstinence from 
ornament and sensible objects, was the tenacious- 
ness with which actual circumstances and pictur- 
esque imagery laid hold on my mind, when I 
turned my attention to them, or had to look round 
for illustrations. Till I began to paint, or till I 
became acquainted with the author of the ‘ Ancient 
Mariner, I could neither write nor speak. He 
encouraged me to write a book, which I did ac- 
cording to the original bent of my mind, making it 
as dry and meagre as I could, so that it fell still- 
born from the press, and none of those who abuse 
me for a shallow catch-penny writer have so much 
as heard of it. Yet, let me say, that the work 
contains an important metaphysical discovery, sup- 
ported by a continuous and severe train of reason- 
ing, nearly as subtle and original as any thing in 
Hume or Berkeley. I am not accustomed to speak 
of myself in this manner, but impudence may pro- 
voke modesty to justify itself. Finding this method 
did not answer, I despaired for a time; but some 


trifle I wrote in the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ meeting | 


the approbation of thé editor'and the town, I re- 
solved to turn over a new leaf—to take the public 
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at its word, to muster all the tropes and figures I 
could lay hands on, and though I am a plain man, 
never to appear abroad but in an embroidered 
dress, Still, old habits will prevail; and I hardly 
ever set about a paragraph or a criticism, but there 
was an under-current of thought, or some generic 
distinction on which the whole turned. Having 
got my clue, I had no difficulty in strmging pearls 
upon It; and the more recondite the point, the 
more I labored to bring it out and set it off by a 
variety of ornaments and allusions. This puzzled 
the scribes whose business it was to crush me. 
They could not see the meaning: they would not 
see the coloring, for it hurt their eyes. One cried 
out, it was dull; another, that it was too fine by 
half: my friends took up this last alternative as 
the mbst favorable; and since then it has been 
agreed that I am a florid writer, somewhat flighty 
and paradoxical. Yet, when I wished to unburthen 
my mind in the ‘ Edinburgh’ by an article on meta- 
physics, the editor, who echoes this florid charge, 
said he preferred what I wrote for effect, and was 
afraid of its being thought heavy! I have ac- 
counted for the flowers; the paradoxes may be 
accounted fox in the same way. All abstract 
reasoning is in the extremes, or only takes up one 
view of a question, or what is called the princi- 
ple of the thing; and if you want to give this 
popularity and effect, you are in danger of running 
into extravagance and hyperbole. I have had to 
bring out some obscure distinction, or to combat 
some strong prejudice, and in doing this with all 
my might, may have overshot the mark. It was 
easy to correct the excess of truth afterwards. I 
have been accused of inconsistency, for writing an 
essay, for instance, on the ‘Advantages of Pedantry, 
and another on the ‘ Ignorance of the Learned, as 
if ignorance had not its comforts as well as knowl- 
edge. The personalities I have fallen into have 
never been gratuitous. If I have sacrificed my 
friends, it has always been to a theory. I have 
been found fault with for repeating myself, and for 
a narrow range of ideas. To a want of general 
reading I plead guilty, and am sorry for it; but 
perhaps if I had read more, I might have thought 
less, As to my barrenness of invention, I have at 
least glanced over a number of subjects—painting, 
poetry, prose, plays, politics, parliamentary speak- 
ers, metaphysical lore, books, men and things. 
There is some point, some fancy, some feeling, 
some taste shown in treating of these. Which of 
my conclusions has been reversed? Is what I 
said ten years ago of the Bourbons, which raised 
the war-whoop against me? Surely all the world 
are of that opinion now. I have, then, given proofs 
of some talent, and of more honesty: if there is 
haste or want of method, there is no commonplace, 
nor a line that licks the dust; and if I do not ap- 

ar to more advantage, I at least appear such as 
rd If the editor of the ‘ Atlas’ will do me the 
favor to look over my ‘ Essay on the Principles of 
Human Action,* will dip into any essay I ever 
wrote, and will take a sponge and clear the dust 





* First printed in 1805. Reprinted in London a few 
yerrs ago. Bulwer, in his “ England and the English,” 
says it is “a work full of original remarks and worthy 4 
diligent perusal.” 
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from the face of my ‘Old Woman,’* I hope he will 
upon second thoughts, acquit me of an absolute 
dearth of resources and want of versatility in the 
direction of my studies.” 


This last extract was written by Hazlitt 
about two years before his death. I will 
copy one more of these personal disclosures 
of feeling, and then close: it was written in 
1827 :— 


“Tt seems, in truth, a hard case to have all the 
world against us, and to ‘require uncommon forti- 
tude (not to say presumption) to stand out single 
against such a host. The bare suggestion must 
‘give us pause,’ and has no doubt overturned many 
an honest conviction. The opinion of the world, 
(as it pompously entitles itself.) if it means any 
thing more than a set of local and party prejudices, 
with which only our interest, not truth, 1s concerned, 
is a shadow, a-bugbear, and a contradiction in terms. 
Having all the world against us, is a phrase without 
a meaning; for in those points in which all the 
world agree, no one differs from the world. If 
all the world were of the same way of thinking, 
and always kept in the same mind, it would cer- 
tainly be a little staggering to have them against 
you. But however widely and angrily they may 
differ from you, they differ quite as much from 
one another, and even from themselves. What is 
gospel at one moment, is heresy the next. Dif- 
ferent countries and climates have different notions 
of things.’ When youare put on your trial, tlere- 


fore, for impugning the public opinion, you may 


subpeena this great body against itself. For ex- 
ample: I have been turtled for somewhere calling 
Tom Paine a great writer, and no doubt his repu- 
tation at present ‘does somewhat smack ;’ yet in 
1792 he was so great, or so popular an author, and 
so much read and admired by numbers who would 
not now mention his name, that the Government 
was obliged to suspend the Constitution, and to go 
to war to counteract the effects of his popularity. 
His extreme popularity was then the cause (by a 
common and vulgar reaction) of his extreme ob- 
noxiousness. If the opinion of the world then 
contradicts itself, why may not I contradict it, o1 
choose at what time and to what extent I will 
agree with it? I have been accused of abusing 
dissenters, and saying that sectaries, in general, 
are dry and suspicious; and I believe that all the 
world will say the same thing except themselves. 
I have said that the Church people are proud and 
overbearing, which has given them umbrage, 
though in this I have all the sectaries on my side. 
I have langhed at the Methodists, and for this I 
have been accused of glancing at religion; yet who 
but a Methodist does not laugh at the Methodists 
as well as myself? But I also laugh at those 
who laugh at them. I have pointed out by turns 
the weak sides and foibles of different sects and 
parties, and they themselves maintain that they 
respectively are perfect and infallible; and this is 
called having ali the world against me. I have 
inveighed all my life against the insolence of the 





* Hazlitt’s first attempt at painting. See his “ Essay on 
the Pleasure of Painting.” 
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Tories, and for this I have the authority of 
both Whigs and Radicals; but then I have 
occasionally spoken against the indecision of the 
Whigs, and the extravagance of the Radicals, 
and thus have brought all three on my back, 
though two out of the three regularly agree with 
all I say of the third party. Poetsdo not approve 
of what I have said of their turning prose-writers ; 
nor do the politicians approve of my tolerating the 
fooleries of the fanciful tribe at all: so they make 
common cause todamn me between them. People 
never excuse the drawback from themselves, nor 
the concessions to an adversary: such is the jus- 
tice and candor of mankind! Mr. Wordsworth is 
not satisfied with the praise I have heaped upon 
himself, and still less, that I have allowed Mr. 
Moore to be a poet at all. I do not think I have 
ever set my face against the popular idols of the 
day ; I have been athong the se see erying up 
Mrs. Siddons, Kean, Sir Walter Scott, Madame 
Pasta, and others; and as to the great names of 
former times, my admiration has been lavish, and 
sometimes almost mawkish. I have dissented, it 
is true, in one pr two instances; but that only 
shows that I judge for myself, not that I make a 
point of contradicting the general taste. I have 
been more to blame in trying to push certain 
Jilustrious Obscure into notice ;—they have not 
forgiven the obligation, nor the world the tacit 
reproach. As to my personalities, they might 
quite as well be termed impersonalities. I amso 
intent on the abstact and its elucidation, that I 
regard every thing else of very subordinate conse- 
quence: my friends, I conceive, will not refuse to 
contribute to so laudable an undertaking, and my 
enemies must! I have found fault with the French, 
I have found fault with the English; and pray,do 
they not find great, mutual, and just fault with 
one another? It may seem a great piece of arro- 
gance in any one, to set up his individual and 
private judgment against that of ten millions of 
people; but cross the channel, and you will have 
thirty milions on your side. Even should the 
thirty millions come over to the opinions of the 
ten, (a thing that may happen to-morrow,) still one 
need not despair. I remember my old friend 
Peter Finnerty laughing very heartily at something 
I had written about the Scotch, but 1t was followed 
up by a sketch of the Irish, on which he closed 
the book, looked grave, and said he disapproved 
entirely of all national reflections. Thus you have 
all the world on your side, except the party con- 
cerned. What any set of people think or say of 
themselves is hardly a rule for others ; yet, if you 
do not attach yourself to some one set of people 
and principles, and stick to them through thick 
and thin, instead of giving your opinion fairly and 
fully all round, you must expect to have all the 
world against you, for no other reason than because 
you express sincerely, and for their good, not only 
what they say of others, but what is said of them- 
selves, which they would fain keep a profound 
secret, and prevent the divulging of under the 
severest pains and penalties. When I told Jeffrey 
that I had composed a work in which I had ‘in 
some sort handled’ about a score of leading char- 
acters, he said, ‘Then you will have one man 
against you, and the remaining nineteen for you.’ I 
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have not found itso. In fact, these persons would 
agree pretty nearly to all that I say, and allow 
that, in nineteen points out of twenty, I am right; 
but the twentieth, that relates to some imperfec- 
tion of their own, weighs down all the rest, and 
— an unanimous verdict against the author. 

here is but one thing in which the world agree, 
a certain bigoted blindness, and conventional hy- 
pocrisy, without which, according to Mandeville, 
(that is, if they really spoke what they thought 
aud knew of one another,) they would fall to cut- 
ting each other’s throats immediately.” 


Hazlitt passed many happy hours at 
Winterslow. Food, warmth, sleep and books 
were all he wished for. He watehed the 
robin red-breast picking up the crumbs at 
the door, or listened to-the notes of the 
thrush, startling the ear of winter. He 
quaffed libations of tea in the morning, 
viewed the clouds float slowly by, walked 
on the smooth greensward by the wood- 
side, sauntering along without book or 
companion. He thought of the past, or 
struck out some new train of thought; the 
shining trunks and branches of the birch 
trees attracted his attention; or hearing the 
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gale sweeping through the wood, he would 
fancy he heard the ery of hounds, and the 
fearful group issuing from it, as in the story 
of Theodore and Honoria, and return home 
and read Dryden’s couplets describing them, 
—a stream of sound,—or mourn over the 


downfall of Napoleon, his great idol : 


“Fall’n was Glenarty’s stately tree ! 
Oh, ne’er to see Lord Ronald more !” 


Or he gazed around the room on some fine 
prints from Wilson and Claude, or recalled 
the first time he read Chaucer's “ Flower 
and Leaf,” that ever fresh and delightful 
production; and the seene, the cool, vern:il 
landscape again appeared before him appar- 
elled in celestial light, and the-notes of the 
nightingale again sounded in his ear. With 
Charles Lamb and his sister, he would walk 
out in the evenings, and view the Claude 
Lorraine skies, azure, purple and gold, 
and gather mushrooms to throw into their 
hashed mutton at supper. Quiet, cheering, 
happy hours they were. 





HAYTI AND THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Ir is an unfortunate, though perhaps 
necessary circumstance, resulting from the 
extreme humanitarian notions somewhat 
prevalent at the present day in our country, 
that the moment any’ political subject is 
agitated which bears directly or indirectly 
on the negro question, and consequently 
appeals especially to the “moral sense” of 
the nation,—that convenient hobby on which 
so many, resorting to it by design, or im- 
pelled by an inherent proclivity, ride to 
positions of influence and power,—the real 
merits of the question in point are apt to be 
either wholly overlooked, or soon lost sight 
of; while false issues, such as will best sub- 
serve the proposed end, are raised, to which 
the public attention is diverted by all the 
arts of sophistry and ingenuity known to 
those who are accustomed to make the sym- 
pathies and prejudices of the people subser- 
vient to their views and purposes. Thus, 
frequently a decision is obtained, based on 
matters collateral or wholly irrelevant, but 
having the same practical result as a ver- 
dict on the legitimate issue, which could 





never have been effected had the question 
been presented on its real merits, and the 
appeal been made to the good practical 
sense, the wholesome moral sentiment, and 
manly patriotism of the people. Even did 
the evil stop at the point of misled public 
sentiment and perverted sympathy, the ef- 
fect, in matters relating to our foreign poli- 
cy, might not perhaps be very serious. 
But in a popular government like ours, 
where public sentiment and its organ the 
press very properly influence its action in a 
very great degree, the evil cannot stop at 
that point. And hence, though it must 
awaken our regret, it cannot excite our 
wonder, that the aetion of the Government 
on questions where publie sentiment is most 
liable to be swayed by sympathy or preju- 
dice, should sometimes be vacillating and 
hesitating—wanting in that prompt, ener- 
getic straightforwardness which results from 
earnestness of purpose, guided by liberal and 
enlarged views of national duty and obliga- 
tion. 

We deem these remarks not irrelevant to 


a 
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the subject of this article, particularly in its 
relation to the Dominican Republic. 

The late failure in the attempt at media- 
tion by the agents of the three powers, 
Great Britain, France and the United States, 
between the Haytians and Dominicans—or 
to speak more properly, in the attempt by 
those powers to induce his soi-disant Ma- 
jesty of Hayti to cease his hostilities to- 
wards the Dominicans—and the discussion 
of the question at issue between them by 
the daily press, are attracting to it a no | 
small degree of public attention at the pres- | 
ent time. And the issues legitimately in- 
volved in the question, as well as some irrel- 
evant ones which are sought to be con- 
nected with it, are a sufficient guaranty 
that it will continue, until its final adjust- 
ment, to engage, in an intenser degree than 
ever, the attention of the American people. 

By a portion of the press, whose sympa- 
thies for the Haytian cause have apparently 
either blinded their judgment or overcome 
their scrupulous regard for truth and the 
claims of justice, this question has been stu- 
diously misrepresented, or its merits at least 
essentially perverted. By raising the alarm 
cries of “Slavery extension,” “More annex- 
ation of slave territory,” and others of 
similar kind, in connection with this subject, 
popular prejudice is sought to be arotsed, 
to the injury of the Dominican cause, on 





public is thus attempted to be gained, by 
appealing to passion and sectional preju- 
dices, under the plausible cloak of philan- 
thropy, on issues wholly irrelevant in fact, 
but none the less, for that reason, adapted 
to the apparent purpose in view. 

We do not wish to speak harshly, nor do 
we intend to be unjust; but knowing, as we 
well do, that this course, pursued with a 
perseverance worthy of a better cause, is 
directly if not designedly calculated to shut 
out from the republican sympathies of the 
American nation a feeble, but brave and 
resolute people, who are bs attling manfully 
for the maintenance of their re public an lib- | 
erties against the unfounded claims of a 
crushing and cruel despotism,—nay, strug- 
gling to preserve themselves from absolute 
extermination in a war of races, unrelent- 
ingly waged against them on account of | 
their white blood, —we feel compelled to | 
step forward in vindication of their q@ause, 
which is identified with that of truth, jus- | 
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tice, and republican liberty. And, without 
assuming to be the espec'al guardians of 
the Dominican Republic or its interests, we 


‘conceive that there is a propriety in our 
| coming forward to take part in the discus- 


sion; having been, to speak in our individ- 


ual capacity, the first, we believe, to pre- 


sent an account of that new State to the 


| American public, which we did in the col- 


umns of one of the daily journals, more 
than three years ago; and having subse- 
_ quently resumed the topic in the pages of 
| this Review.* 

During the interval which has since 
| elapsed, we have watched, with what at- 
tention we could, from a far-off position — 
one equally distant from our own country 
}and the island people whose fortunes and 
destiny had once awakened our sympathy 
| while among them,—the course of events 
affecting the Doniinican Republic. We 
approach this discussion then, we confess, 
with some small degree of feeling, not a 
little heightened, it may be, by the fact 
that, owing to the form of our publication, 
we have been tied down to a month’s si- 


' lence, while this discussion has been carried 
| on in the manner we 


have noticed. 

A preliminary word further. We mod- 
estly believe ourselves to possess as large 
a share of rational philanthropy, even on 


the negro question, as those who make 
which an unfavorable prejudgment by the | 


much more ostentatious pretensions to it. 


| At the same time, we frankly confess that 


|in any case where the merits of a contro- 
versy, as between the white and black races, 
were equi-balanced, our sympathies—and 
we are so unsophisticated as to suppose 
them very natural—w: uld incline us to side 
with our own blood and color. A fortiort 
are we disposed so to do, where the balance 
in the scale of right and justice is decidedly 
in favor of the white race, and it, moreover, 
is the weaker party—the party not merely 
if defeated, to lose its inherited 
civil and political rights, but doomed to the 
fate we have already indicaied. And we 
confess ourselves deficient in that degree of 
astuteness requisite to discover the reasons 
and motives, on the supposition that they 
are good and proper, which can induce an- 
other, being a white man, to decide differ- 
ently between the two parties in a case of 
this kind. For the ents ultimately re- 
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solves itself into this, of Dominican inde- 
pendence on the one hand, or the extermi- 
nation of the white race on the other; and 
it matters little whether this extermination 
be effected by a single bloody tragedy, like 
that by which the entire French colony in 
Hayti proper was swept off near the close 
of the last century, or—which would be 
more likely to be the course pursued now 
when the civilized world is watching the 
proceedings of the black power—by the 
slower but no less sure means of political 
proscription under color of law. 

With these preliminary remarks, we pro- 
ceed to execute the purpose we have in 
view in this article: First, to discuss the 
question ut issue between Hayti and the 
Dominican Republic, having reference to 
the claims of the former to a political su- 
premacy over the latter; and second, after a 
brief review of the past action of our Govy- 
ernment in the matter, to consider the at- 
titude which, in the present circumstances 
and state of the case, duty and policy re- 
quire it to assume towards those States, 
especially the Dominican Republic. 

As all our readers have not at hand our 
former numbers, before alluded to, it is ne- 
eessary to a proper understanding of the 
subject to reiterate briefly a few facts and 
circumstances.* "ova 

The Dominican territory is identical in its 
limits with the ancient Spanish part of the 
island of St. Domingo, being the eastern 
portion, and embracing two thirds of its en- 
tire area; while Hayti proper includes the 
remaining, or western portion—the territo- 
ry of the old French colony. The revolt of 
the blacks in the latter, near the close of the 
last century, not having extended to the 
former, then under the government of the 
Spauish Crown, the relations of master and 
slave remained, as they always had been, 
undisturbed in the Spanish colony after 
the blacks in the west had established their 
so-called republics, of which in the begin- 
ning there were two. 

France, by treaty of cession with Spain 
obtained and held possession of the Spanish 
portion from the year 1795 or 96 to 1809, 
in which latter year the French were ex- 
pelled by the native inhabitants. This re- 
possession by the Spanish colonists was 
afterwards confirmed to the Spanish Crown 
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by the treaty of Paris. From that tire 
onward, the colony was ruled by Spanish 
royal governors until the year 1821, when 
the inhabitants of the capital, Santo Domin- 
go city, revolted against the royal authority, 
deposed the Governor, and sent him out of 
the country. 

With this expulsion ended the actual 
possession of Spain, the only European 
power that had the shadow of a claim to 
the Dominican territory. And it is in 
point to remark, that this claim, which was 
never seriously re-asserted, has been virtual- 
ly relinquished by the fact that that Gov- 
ernment has within the last few years once 
promised to recognize the Dominican inde- 
pendence, an act which was only left in- 
complete in form, at the time, by a crisis in 
the Spanish cabinet.* 

On the overthrow of the Spanish royal 
authority, the inhabitants established a pro- 
visional government and hoisted the Colom- 
bian flag, wishing to unite themselves to that 
South American Republic. But that State 
either not having time, or wanting the incli- 
nation to consummate this union, and scenes 


| of disorder and confusion meanwhile occurring 


to embarass the provisional government, a 
faction of the colored population communi- 
cated to Boyer, who had then recently 
united under his sway both the black re- 
publics in the west, their wish that he 
would come and take possession of the east 
also. The Haytian chief, at the head of 
a numerous and tolerably well-disciplined 
army, was, we believe,-at the time on his 
march towards the Dominican capital, for 
the purpose of taking possession of it by 
force, which, with his appointments and in 
the state of things existing there at the time, 
he would have found no great difficulty in 
doing. Under these circumstances, on his 
presenting himself with his army before the 
gates of the capital, they were opened to 
him; but under the stipulation that the 
inhabitants should be left in the enjoyment 
of their ancient rights, laws, usages and cus- 
toms. Such was the origin of the Domini- 
can union with Hayti in 1822. 

Let us now examine how these stipulations 
were observed by the Haytian chief. 

The moment Boyer found himself securely 
planted within the city gates, and in full 
possession of the fortress and walls that 





* See March No., 1849, p. 238, et seq. 
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commanded the town and its approaches, 
he proclaimed the universal emancipation of 
the slaves, against the remonstrances of the 
Dominicans, who reminded him of his 
pledges, and without making any stipula- 
tions or provisions for indemnification to 
their late owners. 

We admit that the conduct of Boyer, 
being a black man and the ruler of a people 
who had recently wrested from their masters 
the boon of freedom, was, in this particular, 
all very natural. Nay, we will even go so 
far, for the sake of the argument solely, as to 
admit that his course, though rigorously in 
violation of legal rights and of solemn faith 
pledged to respect this right among others, 
(which inference can be evaded by no 
sophistry or ingenuity,) was yet excusable 





as regarded him and his position. Still, in 
the view of the Dominicans, whose rights of | 
property enjoyed through successive gener- | 
ations were thus trampled under foot, this | 
circumstance in regard to. Boyer and his 

position could afford no plea in extenuation 

of the act, coupled with the manner of it; 

nor the slightest valid reason for their sub- 

mission to a political supremacy yielded on 

conditions so violated, any longer than while 
compelled by necessity to submit. 

Considering the mild form in which slavery 
existed at this time in Spanish St. Domingo, | 
(we speak in contradistinction to its form in 
the French portion, before the revolt of the 
blacks there,) and some other circumstances, 
it is not improbable that the Dominicans 
would have voluntarily acquiesced in the 
emancipation, had an adequate indemnity 
been given for the loss of this class of their | 
property. But none was ever offered; so | 
that even the act of emancipation, performed | 
in the manner it was, stands glaringly out as 
one of treachery and bad faith. 

Nor can the course pursued on this sub- 
ject in after years, by the Dominican revo- 
lutionists, have the retro-active effect of | 
mitigating this verdict. For then the lapse 
of nearly a quarter of a century had materi- | 
ally changed the position of affairs in regard 
to the relations of the races induced by this 
' act; and besides, to put the matter on the | 
ground on which the Congress that framed | 
the Dominican Constitution of 1844 placed | 
it, all classes, the whites, the people of color, | 
(that is, the races of the mized blood,) and the | 
blacks, had indiscriminately united in the sue- 
cessful efforts to regain their country’s liber- 





ties from the Haytians ; and hence it was 
but just that all, without distinction of color, 
should be placed on a footing of political 
equality, as was done by that instrument.* 
But the terms of the capitulation of the 
capital—the possession of which was the 
consummation of the annexation, inasmuch 
as the possession of that walled town was 
virtually the acquisition of the whole 
country—were not kept in other material 
respects. For soon after the annexation 
there followed in quick succession a series 
of confiscations, with or without color of 
law: First, of some of the possessions of 
the Dominican Church, the property of the 
religious corporations ; among the effects of 
which illegal and unjust measure may be 
mentioned the ruin of the ancient University 
of Santo Domingo, an institution of learning 
which had through a long series of years 
sent forth numbers of men who, by their 
learning and talents, adorned, in Church or 
State, that and the adjacent Spanish countries. 
Second, the confiscation of the property of 
individuals. This was effected in several 
ways. First, indirectly and ona large scale, 
by asystem of policy in flagrant violation of 
the terms of this compulsory annexation. To 
have applied directly to real estate.in the 
Dominican territory the principle of the Hay- 
tian Constitution, which incapacitated whites 
from holding such property, would have 
been too openly outrageous an act of per- 
fidy even for the unscrupulous but cunning 
and shrewd Boyer. He therefore proceeded 
indirectly to accomplish to a great extent 
the sameend. We pass lightly over the fact 
of his requiring the Dominican landholders 
to naturalize themselves as Haytians as a 
condition of their continuing to reside in the 
country as proprietors, though it operated 
as a confiscation of their property in the case 
of the many who preferred banishment to 


| the abjuration of their nationality; for the 


privilege which was allowed them of selling 


| their estates amounted to nothing, inasmuch 


as the Haytian law excluding European 


immigration into the island, deprived those 


who might wish to avail themselves of this 
poor boon and abandon their country, of 
their only chance of finding purchasers; the 
people, of the country having already much 
more land than they could cultivate or make 





* See the analysis of this Constitution in the 
March No., 1849, of this Review. 
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any other use of. The concession of this 
privilege, then, was not only nugatory, but 
insulting. 

The really flagitious part of this indirect 
system of confiscation, consisted in requiring 
the Dominican land-owners, mostly whites, 
to exhibit their title-deeds as a requisite 
condition of avoiding the forfeiture of their 
estates. Such a requisition applied to real 
estate, in a country where for generations 
titles had, in very many instances, rested 
notoriously and without being disputed on 
the authority of oral tradition alone, was in 
open and gross contempt of every principle 
of justice, especially as being the act of a 
foreign, not to say usurping power. And it 
had the intended effect of confiscating to the 
State, in other words, to the use of Boyer’s 
minions, very much of the landed property 
of the Dominicans, which had been in the 
successive possession of the expelled owners 
and their ancestors in many instances for 
hundreds of years. By this process the Eu- 
ropean race in that part of the island had 

. been diminished in number, as is estimated, 
about one third; and proportionally with 
this diminution had disappeared, in the 
words of the Dominican Manifesto, “ wealth, 
commerce and agriculture.” R 

In the second place, directly, by a mea- 
sure adopted in reference to the property of 
those Dominicans of the white blood, who, by 
boldly advocating the entire independence 
of their country, and strenuously opposing 
its absorption by Hayti, had incurred the 
resentment of the black despot of that part 
of the island ; and, holding in vivid remem- 
brance the terrible example of Haytian 
mercy towards their race, which had been 
given in the west thirty years before, had 
now on the consummation of the annexation 
sought refuge in foreign lands. This latter 
class of confiscations was decreed not only 
against those who were then absentees, at 
the date of the law, July 8, 1824, but also, by 
aretro-active effect, against all those who had 
not returned nearly a year previously thereto, 
namely, by the first of June, 1823. 

Besides, the French language, though a 
foreign tongue, and wholly unknown to the 
great mass of the Dominican people, was 
compulsorily substituted in the place of the 
native Spanish, in the courts of justice and 
in all legal proceedings, and in such business 
transactions as by the usages of the civil 
law are required to be of fecord. Thus 
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were the Dominicans “ deprived,” in the 
words of their Revolutionary Manifesto, 
“contrary to natural right, of the sole privi- 
lege that remained to them as Spaniards, 
the use of their native tongue.” 

Other charges made against the Haytians 
by the Dominican revolutionary government 
were, of partiality and oppression against the 
Dominicans, and of their exclusion from 
offices of trust; and the truth of these 
charges is corroborated by the concurrent 
testimony of the opponents as well as friends 
of the present order of things. All whom 
we ever heard speak on the subject, concur 
in representing that the administration of 
Boyer, arbitrary and absolutely tyrannical as 
it was even over Hayti proper, was always 
exercised in a doubly oppressive manner to- 
wards the Dominicans, to the ruin of their 
trade and the harassment and impoverish- 
ment of the citizens. 

These are among the charges made against 
the Haytians by the Dominican provisional 
government, and substantially embodied in 
their Revolutionary Manifesto of January 
16, 1844; and, as we have on a former 
oceasion remarked, “the statements were 
published to the world on an important and 
solemn occasiqn, by a body of intelligent 
men, as a vindication of the separation from 
Hayti; and, besides, were of easy refutation 
had any of the facts been distorted or falsi- 
fied.” They nevér have been denied nor 
their force extenuated; and taken especially 
in connection with the circumstances of 
the annexation, they present, we submit, a 
triumphant justification of the Dominicans 
in their act of throwing off the Haytian 
yoke. Nor is the force of this justification 
materially diminished by the fact that, after 

doyer’s flight and the accession to the 
Haytian presidency of Gen. Riviere in 1843, 
some modifications of the oppressive system 
of the former rule were adopted. For, 
though the Dominican dbsentees were now 
allowed three years in which to return and 
thus save their property from confiscation, 
no restitution of past appropriations was 
offered, no indemnity for the slaves arbitrarily 
set free; nor was the native language of the 
Dominicans restored to its place in the 
courts of justice and halls of record. Nor 
was the Dominican representation in the 
Haytian Congress, which they had always 
nominally enjoyed, still any thing more than 
a mere nominal privilege ; for, composing but 
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asmall minority, and representing a people 
who were regarded as foreigners and .a 
conquered race, they never could have ex- 
erted a modifying influence on the legisla- 
tion affecting themselves, even had Haytian 
legislation ever been any thing more than a 
solemn farce. 

The determination of the Dominicans to 
throw off the oppressive yoke of Hafti was 
no sudden impulse of the last moment, either 
spontaneous or instigated by foreign agency. 
On the contrary, the design had been long 
entertained ; it had been brooded over for 
years. But during the continuance of 
Bover’s iron rule, their capital and other 
towns filled with his troops, as was always 
the case, no opportunity had presented itself 
for carrying their cherished scheme into ex- 
ecution. The first favorable moment occurred 
on the accession of his successor, as before 
noticed; when, a large portion of the 
Haytian garrison in the capital having been 
withdrawn to meet the requisition of some 
exigency in the west, the Dominicans rose 
by preconcert on the small garrison left, took 
them prisoners and sent them home, and 
then proclaimed a provisional independent 
government. This was early in January, 
1844, and preliminary to the publication of 
the Manifesto above spoken of. 

And here it may be well to speak briefly 
of the Dominicans as a race. The popula- 
tion is composed of the pure whites, and the 
mixed races of all shades of color; bearing 
about the same relative proportion as do the 
corresponding races in other Spanish Ameri- 
can States. As in those countries, the whites 
are the intellectually predominant, and conse- 
quently the ruling class. All, by the Consti- 
tution, are, without distinction of color, 
citizens and equal before the law. 

It is proper, in this place, to continue the 
history of the leading events which have 
transpired in the republic, from the point 
where our last article left it, in 1848. And 
this we shall do in as concise a manner as 
possible, and availing ourselves now of infor- 
mation derived from other sources than per- 
sonal observation or the direct consultation 
of official documents.* 





* We avail ourselves of the statements made 
in an article in the “Revue des Deux Mondes,” (of 
Paris,) for May Ist, 1851. And we adopt them 
in regard to simple historical facts connected 


with this particular period, with the more confi- | 
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Santana, the Liberator, as he is deserved- 
ly styled, of his country, and its first Presi- 
dent, resigned his office in August, 1848, 
having served out but half of his double 
term of eight years, which the Constitution 
in consideratjon of his services had accorded 
him. His successor, Jimenez, wholly dis- 
appointed whatever favorable opinions had 
been entertained in regard to his suitable- 
ness for the office. Under his administra- 
tion the army seems to have been soon 
materially disorganized, and the finances of 
the country more seriously embarrassed than 
ever. 

Soulouque, ever on the watch for a favor- 
able opportunity for striking a blow, eagerly 
availed himself of the one presented by the 
withdrawal of his formidable adversary, 
Santana, and the confusion and difficulty 
consequent on the accession of an inefficient 
successor ; and at the head of an overwhelm- 
ing and well-appointed force, marched for 
the Dominican frontier. Instead of await- 
ing his arrival at the defiles which protect 
the approaches to Santo Domingo city, the 
Dominican President, who had taken the 
field in person, committed the error—a great 
one, considering the disparity of forees—of 
advancing to meet him nearly to the fron- 
tier and into an open and exposed country, 
Here, at a place called Las Matas, the hostile 
armies met, the Haytians led by Soulouque 
in person, and after an engagement of two 
hours’ duration, the Dominicans gave way, 
falling back on Azua, a town near the south- 
west Dominican frontier, where Jimenez 
was posted with the reserve. This battle 
occurred on the 18th of March, 1849; on 
the 6th of Aprfl, Azua fell into the posses- 
sion of Soulouque. The Dominican army 
had abandoned all their artillery, military 
stores, provisions, and even their wounded. 
One resource was left, and that was, to have 
defended a defile through which Soulouque 
would have to pass. But there was treason 





dence, as its minute details of certain transactions 
and events of the years 1847 and 1848, we know 
from personal knowledge, are very accurate, and 
in fact could have been obtained by the writer 
from only one source in France,—the official dis- 
patches of the French Consul resident at that 
time in Santo Domingo city, communicated through 
the Consul-General of France in Hayti. Some 
peculiar coloring, however, which he gives to cer- 
tain political events and circumstances, we may 
perhaps have occasion to notice at a future time. 
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in the very air, and the soldiers, whom there 
was no one to rally, betook themselves in 
confusion to the woods and thickets. 

A terrible panic, augmented every hour 
by the lamentations of women and children 
who arrived in troops from the villages of 
the frontier districts, now reigned in Santo 
Domingo city.* The imminent danger of 
famine, owing to this large increase of the 
population of the capital, heightened the 
anguish which terror had already inspired. 
In this critical situation, the eyes of the peo- 
ple and of the Congress then in session were 
turned once more towards their former libera- 
tor and President, Don Pedro Santana, who 
was now on his estate in one of the provinces. 
By a decree, Congress recalled him to the 
capital, and he lost no time in obeying the 
summons. His preparations detained him 
there three days, at the end of which time 
he was ready to set forth to meet the ad- 
vancing enemy. And what was the force 
that accompanied him? About sizty men! 
He set out, as may well be conceived, with 
little hopes. 


energy and cool courage, a fertility of re-| 
sources, and,a power of commanding the 


affections and controlling the will of men, 
which on a larger field and with better ad- 
vantages would have distinguished him as a 
military leader, while, in regard to patriot- 
ism, he would not suffer by comparison with 
the revered names of our own revolutionary 
history, he did not wholly despair. 
he said to his friends on taking leave of 
them, “I go to endeavor to check the pro- 
gress of the Haytians until France shall come 
to our aid; in any event, if }am vanquish- 
ed, you will never see me more.” And he 
issued forth from the city gates with his 
sixty inen. At a short distance from Santo 
Domingo, he began to fall in with solitary 
stragglers from the late routed and dispersed 
army, between each of whom and himself 





* The French Consul-General at Port-au-Prince, 
(M. Raybaud,) apprehensive of the terrible fate 
that would await the Dominicans in case their 
capital*should fall before the attack of Soulouque, 
“wrote repeatedly to the Haytian head-quarters, 
reminding Soulouque that he would dishonor his 
victory by any useless cruelties, and how great an 
interest, on the contrary, he had in effacing the 
stains which attached to his reputation by the 
massacres of the preceding year,” namely, those 
in his own capital, referred to on a subsequent 


page. 


Possessed of an indomitable | 


“y go,” | 
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would occur a conversation somewhat after 
this sort: “Where are you going?” “IT 
don’t know, General; I am going off.” 
“And why?” “ Because we are betrayed.” 
“Very well!” Santana would rejoin, as he 
retired with an air of vexation ; “ very well, 
and I am going off to get slain, alone.” 
“Why didn’t you say that before!” his 
interlotutor would exclaim; and thereupon 
would follow after him, and take his place 
in the little troop, regarding it as monstrots 
that Santana should think of dying alone. 
In this way, at the moment when the long 
black lines of the Haytians deployed on the 
horizon, the microscopic army had tripled, 
and Santana, with a look of re-assurance, 
already counted around him near two hun- 
dred men. 

And now he began to take steps seriously 
to make the attempt of checking the ad- 
vance of the Haytians through the defiles 
of the mountains; the last chain of which, 
towards Santo Domingo, and separating him 
from that city, Soulouque had neglected to 
take possession of, having committed the 
serious error of halting ten days at Azua, 
| Meanwhile the scattered Dominican soldiers 
| continued to flock in as they heard of the 
_ arrival of their old and favorite leader, San- 
tana, who at the end of a week saw himself 
at the head of seven or eight hundred men. 
The invaders were now brought to a check. 

Hard by the spot where the opposing 
forces lay, runs the small river of Ocoa, the 
only source from which it was possible for 
them to obtain water; and the Dominicans 
were so posted as to command from secure 
positions, behind huge mahogany trees and 
thick underbrush, all approach to its banks, 
and thus to be able to shoot down any 
| Haytian whom parching thirst emboldened 
to make the attempt. At last the sufferings 
of the enemy from this cause became intol- 
erable, and Soulouque was reduced to the 
alternative of retiring before a handful of 
men, or of attempting to force the pass. He 
resolved on the latter course; but, on the 











first demonstration made for that purpose, 
coupled as it was with a manceuvre to out- 
flank the little band of its defenders, the 
latter at once changed their attitude from 
that of assailed to assailants; and adopting 
the mode of attack which under similar 
circumstances had, in some of the battles of 
the revolution, secured them Victory against 





an odds of even ten to one, they now fired 
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only one round of musketry, and throwing 
aside their empty pieces, rushed upon the 
dense masses of the Haytians with their 
swords—the terrible machetes—and lances. 
The contest was as short and desperate as it 
was bloody. It was a combat of demons, 
to use the words of another: on the part of 
the Dominicans, the rage of desperation ; 
on that of the Haytians, the rage of thirst. 
Soulouque himself at last cried out, “Sauve 
qui peut!” and the Haytian army broke 
away in utter confusion, abandoning on the 


field six cannons, more than a thousand mus- | 


kets, three hundred horses, together with a 
quantity of military stores and provisions ; 


but no wounded—there were only the dead. | 
In revenge for this signal defeat, the retreat- 


ing army burnt the towns of Azua, San 
Juan, and Las Matas; Soulouque arrogating 
to himself the honor of setting fire to Azua, 
the principal one, with his own hand, when 


he had first shot and mutilated some Domin- | 


ican soldiers who had fallen into his hands. 
The destruction of fruit-trees, the burning 
of habitations and other property, the mas- 
sacre of several isolated families, marked, 
for an extent of thirty to forty leagues, the 
precipitate retreat of Soulouque, who ex- 
pended his rage even on the domestic ani- 
mals, while the black soldiers put out the 
eyes of those whom they did not kill out- 
right. 

Santana now turned his steps towards the 
capital, at the head of seven or eight thou- 
sand men. On his march he was every 
where received as the deliverer of his country. 
After some delay, occasioned by the opposi- 
tion and other measures of President Jime- 
nez, he was received within the city gates, 
the President retiring on board an English 
brig. Sailing first to Curacoa, he afterwards 
retired to Port-au-Prince, where he repays 
the hospitality of Soulouque by inciting him 
to hostilities against his countrymen.* 

Thus Santana found himself again, by the 


force of circumstances, at the head of the | 


government. This post, once voluntarily 
resigned by him, he now declined filling a 
second time, deferring the presidency t@ his 
friend Baez, while he contented himself with 
the post of commander-in-chief of the army. 





* Santana, it seems, is now convinced that Jime- 
nez, who at the time escaped all suspicion of 
complicity in the plot we have on another occa- 
sion noticed, was really colleagued with the min- 
ister who then suffered death for his share in it. 


3uenaventura Baez, formerly a deputy, 
is one of the most wealthy proprietors in 
the country. He was born in the town of 
Azua, the ayuntamiento or town-council of 
which onee enjoyed the honor of having for 
its bailiff the afterwards celebrated conqueror 
|of Peru, Hernando Cortez. He is yet a 
| young man, being only about thirty-eight 
years of-age. He is represented as being a 
|man of ability, and the fast and intimate 
| friend of Santana. 
We will now turn for a few moments to 
a contemporary journal, which has recently 
been laboring, -with a diligence that would 
have been most commendable in a better 
cause more intelligently advocated, to ob- 
fuscate and distort this whole subject. And 
to begin, we will quote, in immediate con- 
nection with and reference to most of the 
preceding facts, the following passage :— 





“Tn 1821 [1822] both the Spanish and French 
parts of the island were united under Boyer ; and for 
twenty-two yedrs they remained together without 
difficulty. After Boyer had left the government 
and the island, a Convention was held to form a 
new Constitution ; this was finally completed and ” 
published on December 30, 1843. This Constitu- 
tion, fo'lowing the example of the United States, 
guarantied liberty and equal rights to all denomi- 
nations of religion. To the Spanish prejudices of 
the eastern part, this was an intolerable thing; 
and when the article was adopted, several deputies 
from that section rose and withdrew from the Con- 
vention.* They were intolerant Catholics, and 





* We never heard of this fact of the Dominican 
deputies leaving the Convention. We subsequently 
became acquainted with one of them, but never 
heard him mention any such circumstance, though 
it might forall that still have occurred. It isof itself 
of little importance any way, as will beseen. We 
heard from the same person, and other sources, of 
the imprisonment of these delegates by the Hay- 
tian authorities, for concerting measures looking to 
the separation of their territory from Hayti. And 

| on these points our impressions and information 

| are confirmed by the writer in the Revue des Deux 

| Mondes, who says in regard to the first, that the 

| delegates “ continued, for form’s sake, to sit in the 
Constituent Assembly.” 

In regard to this constituent body or Convention, 
and some of the events that preceded its sitting, 
the material facts are concisely these: When the 

| Haytians in the west rose against Boyer, the in- 
habitants of Santo Domingo, and successively the 
rest of the Dontinican territory, followed the ex- 
ample thus set them. But this first movement of 
the Dominicans did not have for its primary and 
immediate object a separation from Hayti ; at 
least, not ostensibly. For that ulterior step they 
did not feel themselves yet fully prepared. And 
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would not consent to admit other professions to 
equal privileges, Accordingly, on the 16th of 
January following, the Dominicans published their 
Manifesto, declaring themselves separate from and 
independent of Hayti. That document we have 
now before us; it alleges many grounds of com- 
plaint, but the only one that we can see to be 
perfectly well founded and indisputable, is that 
relating to their religion. And the only attack 
the Haytians made on that, was, in a public con- 
vention where all sections were equally repre- 
sented, to establish it as a constitutional principle 
that all religions should be equally respected and 
protected by law.”* 


We have quoted the whole passage, 
though the last half of it only concerns our 
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present purpose particularly, in order to give 
the journal in which it occurs the full benefit 
of its statements, to whatever extent and in 
whatever sense they may be true. 

The facts we have before adduced prove 
that the question of religious toleration was 
not the real issue between the Haytians and 
Dominicans. 

During the whole period of the union 
with Hayti, religious toleration had _prac- 
tically existed in both parts of the island; 
and the Dominicans never changed this 
policy of toleration after the separation, 
whatever disposition there may have been 





besides, the opposition which, under General 
Riviere, had recently overthrown Boyer’s power, 
had shown itself professedly favorable to their 
cause, and the hope was very generally indulged 
that their grievances would be removed. But 
this illusion was soon dispelled. When the Hay- 
tian provisional government was established, on 
the expulsion of Boyer, net a single Dominican 
was called into the administration; and _ besides, 
Riviére, who very soon after at the head of a divi- 
sion of the army advanced into the Dominican 
territory, for the purpose of Soigmarge. and es- 
tablishing the revolution in that part, seized and 
threw into prison all whom his suspicions marked 
out as ill-disposed towards Hayti or favorable 
to a movement fer independence, removed the 
isionary functionaries whom the people had 
substituted in place of Boyer’s, replacing them 
with others of his own choice, generally Haytians 
who had followed him from Port-au-Prince, and 
a other acts of tyranny which indicated 
or the future the same course of policy which 
had rendered the administration of Boyer odious 
and intolerable. Still the Dominicans sent their 
uota of deputies to the Constituent Congress or 
onvention which was now appointed to con- 
vene at Port-au Prince, for the purpose of revising 
the Constitution. Why did they do this? We 
reply, because they were not yet ready to act 
openly. The time was not yet fully come for 
striking the blow. They had been led to expect aid 
from the French fleet, then lying in the Haytian 
waters; and the expected co-operative measures 
were not as yet ed. And being the weaker 
regarded their oppressors, they were 
— and dissemble, as such parties 
timately, it is true, the separa- 

tion occurred without this French intervention, but 
this was due to circumstances connected with the 
revolutionary movement at the capital. Once as- 
sembled in Convention with the Haytian delegates, 
the Dominican representatives proposed, as a neces- 
sary preliminary condition to a conciliation, to their 
own abandonment of the idea of independence, 
that the prohibition of the immigrati 


ion of whites, 
which ge existed as a wt p Hayti, should be 
abrogated so far as regarded their part of the 
island, whose sparsely peopled and very partially 


* New-York Daily Tribune, of May 21st, 1851. 








cultivated territory demanded, for the development 
of its resources and the prosperity of its people, 
the adoption of a system of immigration. Had the 
Haytians, who were of course largely in the ma- 
jority, been willing to make this concession, which 
would have assured the future safety of the 
Dominicans, the latter would not in all probability 
have persisted in their scheme of separation. But 
this concession was obstinately refused, a fact 
that afforded the clearest demonstration that the 
old policy of gradually reducing the absolute 
number, and consequently in a still more rapid 
progression the relative proportion of the whites, 
which could only end in their final extinction as a 
race, was still to be persisted in. Surely, if any 
circumstances and prospects could have afforded 
adequate and justifiable cause for reverting to 
their old cherished ideas of independence, these and 
the facts before stated were amply sufficient. To 
all these there was still added the innovation of 
destroying the nationality of theCatholic religion. 
We have aslittle intentionof justifying as we have 
of concealing the somewhat bigoted religious notions 
of the Dominicans, as manifested on this occasion. 
But we mean to do them justice. If bigoted, accord- 
ing to Protestant ideas, they were not intolerant, 
as will be fully shown in the sequel. It is to be 
borne in mind that the Haytians have, as a nation, 
very little real respect for any religion. This is 
notorious to all who know any thing about them. 
The atheistic notions of the French revolutionary 
times took too deep root in their character at the 
moment of their national birth, to be easily or 
re See ; and they have borne the 
fruits that were to have been expected from such 
seeds, planted in a more than demi-savage soil. 
When, therefore, the Dominican revolutionary 
authorities say in their Manifesto, “ If, when Cath- 
olicism avas the religion of the State, its ministers 
had been scorned and vilified, what would its situ- 
ation now be, surrounded by sectaries and ene- 
mies # the interrogation isevidently pointed mainly 
to this state of public sentiment among the Hay- 
tians, as is shown by the fact that this same Man- 
ifesto declares, that “ though the Roman Catholic 
religion would be protected as that of the State, 
no one would be persecuted or punished for his 
religious opinions.” At all events, this latter clause 
defines clearly and explicitly the limits to be 
placed on the construction of the former. 
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in some quarters, as we have shown on a| was published but a few days after the pro- 


previous occasion, to do so, But further, 
and more directly to the point, as regards 
the journal from which we have quoted, 
this very revolutionary Manifesto, which 
the writer of the passage quoted states lay 
before him as he wrote, contains a clause 
explanatory of the views of the revolutionary 
government on the subject of religious toler- 
ation; but which clause the writer, for rea- 


sons, it would seem, sufficiently transparent, | 


has seen fit to suppress. It is to this effect, 
that “the Roman Catholic religion would 


be protected as that of the State; but that | 


no one would be persecuted or punished for 
his religious opinions.”* 
ican Manifesto, it is to be borne in mind, 





* We quote from our previous publication in | 


the March No., 1849, page 246, note; not having 
the Manifesto at the present time lying before us. 
It, together with the other Dominican documents 
referred to in those articles, and lying before us at 


from this country,in the confusion occasioned by 
a fire in the vicinity of the office where they were 
deposited. 

For the reasons why the whole of the above 
clause on the subject of religion was not incorpora- 
ted into the constitutional provision on the subject, 
instead of silence being observed in regard to toler- 
ation, see the number last referred to, page 245-6, 
note. That the spirit of the declaration of the 
Manifesto was practically adopted, we have there 
shown; and we might have added that the place 
of worship of these Protestants (Methodists) was 
a house owned by the Government, and its use 
furnished them, we are quite sure, free of rent. 
The Dominicans have simply continued the policy 
established in 1824 towards the American colored 
immigrant citizens. We are far from claiming for 
them any peculiar credit on the score of religious 
toleration; Spanish Catholics are not apt to be 

ioneers in that line. But on the other hand, we 
lave no intention that they shall be misrepresented 
and unfairly dealt with, in this respect, to answer 
designing purposes, without exposing and rebuking 
the attempt. As their constitutional article stands, 
providing for the Roman Catholic religion as that 
of the State, and stopping short there, they took a 
step in advance of all or nearly all Spanish States. 
Even in Chile—the most advanced of all the South 
American Republics—the Constitution contains a 
similar provision to the above in the Dominican, 
but adds a clause excluding (or forbidding) “the 
public exercise of any other religion whatever ;” 
“con eselusion del ejercicio publico de cualquiera 
otra,” [relijion,|a are its words; though, as is gen- 
ony known, toleration does practically exist there 
also, 


a Constitucion de la Republica de Chile, Art.5, San- 
tiag®s 1845. 
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mulgation of the new Haytian Constitution 
_ referred to in the passage before quoted from 
our journalist. And in full view of the pre- 
‘ceding facts in the ease spread out on the 
face of that Manifesto, and this last one pro- 
_mulgating the views of the revolutionary 
government on the subject of religious toler- 


| ation, contained in the same paper, and 


Now this Domin- | 


_ bearing directly on the point of the material 
allegation made against the Dominicans by 
this writer, how, we ask, is his substantial 
| charge, that opposition to religious toleration 
on the part of the Dominicans was the real 
| cause of their separation from Hayti, to be 
reconciled with any recognized code or prin- 
ciples of candor, justice, or truth? especially 
when the charge is contradicted by every 
specification, every declaration—by the 
whole scope and tenor of the very instru- 
ment from the ostensibly careful, candid, 


|and thorough examination of which, the 
| writer, with an air of judicial impartiality 
that time of writing, were lost during our absence | 


| that document? 


| 


| hardly suppose, now that our own copy of 


and fairness, draws the above conclusion, 
and spreads it out before the public, who 
have no means of testing its fairness or 
legitimacy, as the only one deducible from 
We speak of the public 
having no means of testing the fairness or 
legitimacy of his conclusion, because we 


the document is lost, two others can be found 
in the country. Fortunately our translation 
of the clause on religious toleration, contained 
in a note to a previous article, has enabled 
us to tear the veil from this flimsy sophistry 
—to expose this unwarrantable perversion 
of the record. 

We should be sorry to allow ourselves to 
be betrayed into any expressions of unbe- 
coming harshness or severity. We think we 
have not. The attempt was so palpable, by 
putting an unfair and wholly unsubstantiable 
construction (to give it a no harsher designa- 
tion) on an important document, and one of 
difficult access, to bolster up the iniquitous 
pretensions of Hayti, and to justify her past 
and present attitude towards the Domini- 
cans, while inflicting a serious wound on the 
cause of the latter by misrepresenting the 
real issue between them and the Haytians, 
and assigning one that would tend to excite 
against them the Protestant feelings of our 
countrymen, as being intolerant Catholics, 
and contending especially in vindication of 
their intolerant principles, instead of for 
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liberty and their just rights, that we could 
not permit ourselves to pass it lightly over. 
We knew that a gross wrong had been 
done; we distrusted—with good reason, we 
believe—the motives that had induced its 
perpetration ; and so we have deliberately 
exposed and characterized the proceeding, 
in the manner we think it deserved. 

We will now pass in review some other 
passages in the article before quoted from. 

“ When this event happened,” it proceeds 
in the paragraph immediately following the 
one already quoted, “our country enjoyed 
the glory of having Messrs. Tyler and Cal- 
houn at the head of the Government. Mr. 
Calhoun lost no time in sending out an agent 
to foment and confirm the split between the 
two parts of the island. The opportunity 
was a good one for a stroke of Southern 
policy, and the Secretary improved it.” * * 
“His [the agent’s] report no doubt lies 
among the dusty papers of the State De- 
partment.” 

We suppose the writer refers to the agent 
and report we have alluded to on a previous 
occasion.* The circumstances of that mis- 
sion are there explained, and fully vindicate 
the propriety of the course pursued by Mr. 
Calhoun. Our Government very properly 
took the necessary steps, before committing 
itself towards the Dominicans, to inform itself 
as to the condition of affairs in Spanish St. 
Domingo, about which so very little was 
known at that time. It was a similar pro- 
ceeding to that which, in imitation of Mr. 
Calhoun’s example, though with less occa- 
sion, and (at so late a day, when a step much 
farther in advance ought to have been taken) 
with less propriety, Mr. Clayton sent out his 
agent, in regard to whose mission and acts 
the public have been recently treated to so 
much unnecessary mystification and misrep- 
resentation. As to Mr. Calhoun’s agent 
being sent out to foment and confirm the 
split between the two parts of the island, 
every reliable fact in relation to the separa- 
tion, deduced from any quarter, thus far 
goes to show that this “split” was brought 
about and confirmed solely by intrinsic 
causes, and not by foreign agencies. The 
assertion, though made with the air of 
straight-forward historical narrative, is as yet 
simply unsupported assertion. And in re- 





* April No,, 1849, of this Review, page 382, 
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gard to this mission to which we suppose the 
journal quoted from alludes, or any other, 
(for it seems not to be fully posted up on 
the subject of these early missions to St. 
Domingo,) we challenge it to adduce, we 
will not say from the files of the State De- 
partment at Washington, but from any reli- 
able source, the evidence requisite to support 
the charge it makes against Mr. Calhoun’s 
administration in this matter, in the offen- 
sive sense in which it is brought forward. 
We are tempted, though at the risk of 
incurring the charge of lifting up a_pros- 
trated and disabled adversary, for the sheer 
purpose and malicious pleasure of knocking 
him down again, to follow our contemporary 
into some of the deductions, political and 
moral, at which he arrives from the purview 
of his array of historical facts. “It is to 
Hayti a matter of great consequence,” are 
the words of a subsequent paragraph, “that 
the entire island should be under one gov- 


ernment ;” and, after stating the reasons 


why,—such as the danger of dissensions 
from foreign interference, especially from 
“Slavery Propagandists ” of the South,—it is 
remarked, apparently to give direction and 
point to the whole, as a sort of logical 
clencher, that “that lovely island seems 
allotted by Providence to the development 
of the black race.” 

Now we are not at all disposed to deny 
that it is a matter of great consequence to 
Hayti to possess the whole island of St. 
Domingo. Indeed, since Soulouque has set 
up for an Emperor, it would show a mean, 
unroyal spirit not to be ambitious that his 
empire should be laved on all sides by the 
waves of the isle-encircling ocean. As an 
empire, his dominions would not even then 
be over-extensive. His ambition is therefore 
a very natural, and, abstractly considered, 

rhaps even a commendable one; and is 
undoubtedly a necessary concomitant of the 
transition state of his gradually unfolding 
imperial ideas. But that he has therefore, 
and in the absence of all other valid claims, 
a just right and title to the republican Do- 
minican territory, which never formed any 
part of his empire, we beg leave very 
modestly to suggest, is, as the logicians say, 
anon sequitur, or in plain English, a wholly 
irrelevant conclusion, though backed by the 
pious presumption that Providence has 
allotted that island to the development of 
the black race, 
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Away with this silly, nonsensical cant about 
the supposed designs of Providence, in dero- 
gation of natural right and plain justice ; this 
prostitution ef holy names to most unholy 
uses! and which sounds most singularly 
hollow, to say the least of it, coming from the 
quarter it does. It is insufferable that Provi- 
dence should be thus lugged in to bolster 
up an unfounded, unprincipled claim on the 
one hand, while it is made to ignore the | 
rights of thousands of its creatures of the | 
white blood, equally with the blacks the | 
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lican or imperial Hayti to the Dominican 
territory, nor can it in any manner influence 
or modify our duty and obligations as they 
now exist towards the latter republic. Still, 
as this topic has been mixed up in the dis- 
cussion, let us give it a passing notice. 

The first attempt made by the black gov- 
erment, we believe, to obtain its recognition 


| by the United States, was indirectly, by its 


efforts to obtain a representation in the 
Congress of Panama. 
France had recently, (in 1825,) in con- 


object of its care, it may be presumed, who | sideration of a stipulated sum of money to 
derive their rights, civil and political, in the | be paid by Hayti, and of certain peculiar 
Dominican territory, from their ancestors, | commercial privileges, recognized the black 
the early Spanish settlers; which rights, to | republic. This was a compromise on both 
the extent they are now claimed and enjoyed, | sides. France could not reconquer her lost 
it is directly and emphatically in point to | colony nor avenge her slaughtered subjects ; 
remark, are not in the least degree called in | she had tried that already, in vain. She 
question by the only parties who, on any | needed the trade of the island to help revive 
supposable plan of Divine allotment, can | her then prostrate commerce ; and besides, it 
have a shadow of right to interfere with | may charitably be supposed that the French 
them; we mean, the descendants of their | Government had a becoming solicitude that 
ancestors’ slaves, with whom, as fellow-citi- | the few expatriated colonists who had escaped 
zens, they live on terms of perfect political | the exterminating butcheries of the blacks, 
equality, and who unite with the whites iv | should be indemnified for the loss of their 
resolutely defending their common homes,| property and country, in the enjoyment of 
their common and co-equal rights against | which the parent State, after drawing a large 
the pretensions of this foreign despot of | revenue from that quarter, through a series 
Hay ti. | of years, had been unable to secure them 

Truly, if we wished to be satirical onour| in their time of need. The conditions, 
contemporary, which however is net our eb- | therefore, on which the recognition was 
ject, limited as that has been to an exposi-| made, were an ample inducement in the eyes 
tion of his fallacies, by a plain, unvarnished | of Charles the Tenth and his ministers for 
statement of facts, we should have need only | their act. And on the side of the blacks, 
to quote, after the exposition we have made, | this act of condescension and regard on the 


as a cutting satire on the article referred to, | 
one of its own concluding paragraphs. 
“ Our only purpose,” are its words, the italics 
being our own, “ in the present discussion of | 
this matter, has been to put the public in| 
possession of some facts not generally known, | 
and to call to the subject a degree of popular | 
attention it has not hitherto received.” 
Having thus brushed away some of the | 
cobweb mists in which this subject has been | 
studiously enveloped, we will now proceed to | 
the next point proposed—the early policy of | 
our Government towards Hayti; premising, 
however, that the question as to whether that | 
poliey was justifiable and proper, or not; whe- | 
ther the non-recognition of that republic was | 
or was not a right position for our Government 
to assume in the first instance and maintain | 
afterwards, has no bearing whatever on the | 
question of the pretensions of either repub-| 


part of the countrymen of their recently 
murdered masters, was well worth to them 
the price they agreed to pay for it. 

But to the Government of the United 
States—the pioneer Republic among the 
young American States,—the question pre- 
sented itself at that era under very different 
aspects. Hence President Adams, in view of 
the proposed representative family meeting of 
the American Republics at Panama, says in 
his special message of the 15th of March, 
1826 :— 

“ Whether the political condition of the island of 
Hayti shall be brought at all into discussion at 
that meeting, may be a question for preliminary 
advisement. There are in the political constitu- 
tion of government of that people circumstances 
which have hitherto forbidden the acknowledg- 
ment of them by the Government of the United 
States as sovereign and independent. Additional 
reasons for withholding that acknowledgment have 
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been seen in their acceptance of a nominal sov- 
ereignty by the grant of a foreign prince, under 
conditions equivalent to the concession by them 
of exclusive commercial advantages to one nation, 
adapted altogether to the state of commercial 
vassalage, and retaining little of independence 
but the name. Our plenipotentiaries will be 
instructed to present these views to the assembly 
at Panama; and should they not be concurred in, 
to decline acceding to any arrangement which may 
be proposed upon different principles.”* 


These circumstances are alleged to be petty 
and insufficient grounds on which to base 
a refusal to recognize Hayti;+ and Mr. 
Adams is charged, in putting forth these rea- 
sons, with having resorted to a “ poor speci- 
men of special pleading.” 

Now, we conceive that our Government 
acted at that time very properly, as it had 
dere done, in refusing to recognize 

ayti,and that Mr. Adams put the question 
of the admission or rather refusal of a repre- 
sentation to Hayti in the Congress of Panama 
on good and sufficient grounds. That was 
to be a Congress of independent Republics— 
Republics in character and not merely in 
name. It then seriously behooved the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, as the head 
of the great family of American States, to 
look well to it that no State was allowed a 
representation on the ground of political 
kindred and on a footing of political equality, 
which did not essentially sustain the char- 
acter claimed, And as to the recognition 
of Hayti at that early day at all, when that 
question was presented to a republican gov- 
ernment like ours, it was a circumstance 
not only deserving of reflection, but of carry- 
ing with it great weight, that the black race 
had always been an inferior and servile one. 

The presumption, therefore, was at that 
time against their capacity for administering 
a regular, stable, and especially a republican 
government. Nor had this presumption 
been materially weakened, much less re- 





*« Presidents’ Messages,” vol. I. p. 63. 
+N. Y. Tribune, as before quoted. We know 
not where that journal gets its authority for saying, 
as it does, that “when the Congress of Panama 
was proposed by the Republic of Colombia, the 
propriety of admitting Hayti to a representation 
was insisted on.” Certainly not from Mr. Adams’s 
ial message, which simply states that “ the con- 
sideration of the light in which the political con- 
dition of the island of Hayti is to be regarded” 
was “among the subjects mentioned by the Minister 
from the Republic of Colombia as believed to be 

suitable for deliberation at the Congress.” 
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moved, by the events of the thirty years of 
the black aseendency in the west, a period 
whose history is made up of an almost un- 
interrupted series of scenes of tumult, con- 
fusion, and bloodshed, resulting from the 
assertion of the conflicting claims of the rival 
and hostile chiefs—the Christophes, Tous- 
saints, and Dessalines of that day, whose very 
names are suggestive of scarce aught else 
than treachery, brutality, and barbaric cruelty. 
During this period of thirty years there had 
not been a single principle of rational 
liberty or genuine republicanism wrought 
out and reduced to practice in either of the 
so-called republics into which the west was 
then divided. Boyer had recently united 
both these petty States under his sole rule ; 
and had then added, as we have seen, the 
larger territory in the east to his dominions. 
Such was the new aspect of affairs in Hayti 
at the era of the proposed Congress of Pa- 
nama. After the scenes of indiscriminate 
butchery by which this African liberty had 
been inaugurated, and the developments of 
its subsequent history, what proof had the 
Haytians yet practically given of their claim 
to a position of political equality among 
republics, or even of a title to a position 
among civilized nations, on any footing ? 
What position or rank the black govern- 
ment and nation would take under the new 
auspices of Boyer’s recent accession and 
more extended sway, was not then known. 
Sufficient time had not then elapsed for the 
development of even the germ of a new and 
better political and national character, if any 
such was ever to be. 

‘o the honor, then, of the younger Adams’s 
administration,the United States Government 
sternly refused to admit the unconditional 
representation of the Haytian so-called re- 
public in the Congress of Panama; and by 
so doing, saved the cause of republican lib- 
erty, then in its infancy, from the disgrace 
of leaguing itself with treachery, barbarity 
and military despotism. As appropriately 
might the despotic chiefs of the islands of 
the Pacific, or of Africa, have claimed a rep- 
resentation on the score of the patriarchal 
character of their governments. 

How stood the question on its merits during 
the long administration of Boyer? It must 
be admitted that his was a somewhat strong 
and vigorous rule. But apart from the mere 
name and semblance of a republic, the gov- 
ernment under that chief was virtually an 


— 
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arbitrary, irresponsible despotism. The will 
of the chief, though sometimes expressed in 
the form of legislative enactments, was the 
sole law.* True, had any great interest of 
eur country been materially concerned in 
the question of the recognition of Hayti, 
and that act on our part been sought as sim- 
ply towards a government de facto, and not 
as a republic, such a recognition might not 
have been altogether impolitic or improper. 
But to have made the recognition on the 
basis of the political equality of Hayti as a 
republic, we hold would have been both un- 
dignified in itself, and not less discreditable 
than unjust to ourselves. 

How does the question present itself, now 
that the form of government of Hayti is 
changed from pseudo-republican to quasi- 
imperial? And, apart from the fact of this 
change, what new and improved phase has 
Haytian civilization assumed of late years, 
to entitle that people to the more favorable 
regard of our government and nation ? 

After the flight of Boyer, the jealousy and 
inveterate hatred of the blacks not only to- 
wards the pure white blood, but all shades 
of color that reminded them of their ancient 
masters,—which had lain comparatively dor- 
mant during the strong and secure rule of 
that black chief, supported as he was by a 
large army blindly devoted to his interests, 
because it shared to some extent with him 
in the plunder of the country,—again mani- 
fested themselves, now that the master-spirit 
was gone, and the strong bonds of military 
discipline which had held the discordant ele- 
ments of society together in repose, were to 
some extent weakened, and the secure as- 
cendency of the blacks was consequently, in 





* For years no accounts were rendered to the 
Congress of the disbursements or appropriations 
made of the public moneys; and whenever that 
body called upon the Minister of Finance for his 
accounts, Boyer would interpose, stating that he 
would render them. This suggestion was always 
understood and prudently acquiesced in, At times 
he would stop on their way to the capital, and 
send back home, such members of the Congress as 
he apprehended would be refractory or in any way 
troublesome to him. We state these facts on the 
authority of an intelligent Dominican citizen, who 
for several years held a civil office under Boyer’s 
government. The finale of Boyer’s administration 
tallies with them; for it is well known that on 
leaving the island, he carried with him to Europe, 
or had sent beforehand, an immense fortune, said 
to have amounted to several millions of dollars, 
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their jealous apprehension, in the same de- 
gree endangered. This sentiment of jealous 
hate assumed an active form in the early 
part of the presidency of Gen. Soulouque, 
now Faustin the First; who, it may be re- 
marked in passing, had reached the presi- 
dency not without suspicions of foul practice.* 

It is within the recollection of all who are 
in the habit of watching the course of events 
in that island, that no longer ago than 1848, 
on some frivolous pretext, unsupported by a 
shadow of evidence, Soulouque commenced 
at his capital a cold-blooded, indiscriminate 
massacre of the people of color, and only 
stayed the further execution of what is well 
known to have always been his favorite 
scheme of policy, the utter annihilation of all 
traces of the white blood among the subjects 
of his dominion, when compelled to do so 
by the energetic and direct interference of 
the French Consul, backed by a naval force 
placed in position for summary action. 

That Soulouque did not include the white 
foreign residents in the number of his in- 
tended victims, was owing, not to the absence 
of inclination to do so, but simply to the 
fact that he did not dare to do it. That 
this portion of the resident population were 
apprehensive of outrage, is well known; and 
that the respective governments whose duty 
it was to protect them considered their ap- 
prehensions not unfounded, is evidenced by 
the fact that some of them, ours we believe 
among the number, dispatched vessels of 
war thither to protect their citizens and sub- 
jects. 

Such is the character and policy of the 
man and of the government, of which he is 
the absolute head and the sole source of 
power, as he is the fair representative, the 
true type of the national disposition and 
character, in whose favor such studied pains 
are taken to awaken the sympathies of the 
American people, to whom he and his nation 
are virtually held up as the objects of a long- 
continued course of political persecution and 
proscription at the hands of our Government 
on account of their African blood. This is 
the nation towards which it has long been 
and is still doing the outrageous injustice of 





* At the time of his accession on the death of 
his predecessor Riché,it was a very general rumor 
in Santo Domingo that the latter had been put 
out of the way by poison through the agency of 
Soulouque, then a general in the Haytian army. 
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not acknowledging as our political equals 
and receiving to our fraternal embrace. 

First let his Imperial Majesty Faustin the 
First bring himself and his subjects within 
the pale of civilization,—we will not say, doff 
his barkdquin crown and robes, for on that 
we do not insist;—let him demonstrate to 
the world that he and his people are advane- 
ing in the scale of humanity, by showing a 
disposition to respect its most ordinary re- 
quirements, and not by exhibiting the mere 
fact of refraining for the moment from outra- 
ging them, under the constraint of foreign 
compulsion. When he does this, but not 
before, will the proper time have arrived for 
our Government to take into consideration 
the question of the propriety of reeognizing 
his government and nation, and that of es- 
tablishing the international footing on which 
they shail be placed. 

And here it is proper to notice, partly as 
illustrating the character and policy, or craft, 
of Soulouque, and partly as being a suitable 
introduction to the discussion of the last di- 
vision of our subject, a recent curious and to 
us significant proclamation issued by his Im- 
peria! Majesty, and addressed ostensibly to 
the Dominicans. It is the more deserving 
of notice at our hands, as its charaeter and 
purport seem to have been quite generally 
misunderstood ; its plausibility being likely 
to impose on the judgment of those who are 
not well acquainted with the character and 
policy of the man. As any analysis we 
could give of it would dull its point and mar 
its uniqueness, we present it entire, as we 
find it translated (not having the original 
by us) in the Z’ribune of May 31 :— 


‘To THE INHABITANTS OF THE East. 
 “Faustin L, Emperor of Hayti: 


“For a long time, discord has waved his torch 
over unhappy Hayti, and kept us divided contrary 
to sound reason, and to our interests, which are the 
same in all thi We lament this separation; 
and often, fulfilling our duty, we have called upon 
you as brothers, as children of the same family, to 
terminate it by a reconciliation, for our iness, 
for the benefit of our common country. We regret 
and deplore the continuance of a state of things 
which is, we confess, the greatest calamity that 
can fall upon a young nation which has need of 
peace, union and concord, in order to increase and 
occupy the station designed for it by Providence. 
Think calmly on all the sacrifizes, on both sides, 
which the deplorable war existing between us has 
already cost, and let us hasten to terminate them. 
Humanity demands it; the kindred blood that cir- 
culates in our veins makes it an imperious duty. 
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Who ean doubt the desive with which we are ani- 
meted, the prayers of our hearts for this reconcilia- 
tion 


“ Has not the truce* proposed by the mediatin 

s, under date of the 28thof June last, divendy 

long in existence, and does it not still exist ? 
The good effects which it has produced cannot es- 
eape your appreciation. It is an established mark ; 
let ws look to the same end, extending our hands to 
each other, and accomplish that reeoneiliation so 
earnestly desired by those civilized nations who 
are interested im our welfare, and in our social and 
political pr 

“ It is time, dear countrymen, to put an end to our 
differences. We, therefore, pro to youa plan 
of negotiation. We will name Sapnties you will 
name an equal number on your side. They will 
be empowered to treat freely of some agreement 
which will terminate this disastrous situation, the 
burden of which we both feel, and guaranty to 
each the benefits of peace and repose. 

“ In the mean time, come in all security to trans- 
act your commerce, and exchange with us the re- 
lations of good friendship. Come; an outlet is 
opened to your products. From our reciprocal 
exchange will spring advantages without number, 
which cannot fail to spread joy and prosperity 
around all our hearths. Let us cast a veil over the 
past, and fulfil by our reconciliation the hope of 
all friends of humanity, 

“On all our military lines we have given order 
that persons and property shall be respected, and 
that the most cordial reception shall be given to you. 
We venture to trust that the same measures will 
be taken on your part. Respond to our desires, 
and receive this overture as brothers to whom the 
name of Country is dear. 

“And you who hold authority in the East, think 
on the incalculable evils which this system of sep- 
aration will draw upon us. The interests of Hu- 
manity, of Civilization, and our common future, 
demand peace. Do not remain deaf to the voice 
that invites you to union. In neglecting that voice, 
you will have assumed a terrible responsibility, 
for which posterity will demand a reckoning of you 
and your descendants. 

“Given at our Imperial Palace, in Port-au-Prince, 
May }4, 1851, inthe 48th year ef Independence 
and the 2d of our reign. Favstin.” 


This language is certainly very affeetion- 
ate and right royally gracious. And mark, 
reader, as indeed you cannot fail to do, with 
what a rhythmica] smoothness and musical 
cadence its periods float along, falling on the 
ear like the seductive strains of some sweet 
melody that leaves a lingering echo behind it. 
For ourself, it carries us back to other days, 
evoking the slumbering memories eonnected 
with the enchanting island whieh his Majesty 
fondly wishes to make all his own ; memories 





* To the effect, as we understand, that two 
months’ notice shall be given before the renewal 
of hostilities by either party. 
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of the times when, after the heat of the tropical 
summer day was past and the night was lit 
up with the hazy light of the stars,—not there 
twinkling brightly, but shining with a soft- 
ened, half-veiled light, like the liquid eye of 
a tropical beauty,—we were wont to wander 
forth and listen to the eternal sound of the 
shore-kissing billows, borne from the distance 
to our ear in strains of deep, subdued melody 
by the soft and gentle breezes from those 
summer seas. It was evidently under the 
influence of such scenes and associations as 
these that the above proclamation was 
written. And of this striking illustration of 
the subduing and humanizing influence of 
association, in moulding the expression of 
sentiment though perverted to a base pur- 
pose, let his Majesty have the full benefit. 
Or, who shall say that he may not for the 
moment have been really softened and hu- 
manized by these associations, and thought 
himself sincere; just as the greatest story- 
tellers are said sometimes to melt at the 
recital of their own inventions, told so oft 
that they at last believe them to be true? 

But the siren has seduced even us far 
away from our purpose; and arousing our- 
selves with an effort, we shake off the spell, 
and return to our matter-of-fact business. 

The first thing that strikes us on re-read- 
ing the document, under the influence of 
calm judgment, is the cool, impudent (and 
we were about to add, unblushing, but that 
is excusable) effrontery that characterizes it 
from beginning to end. Indeed, it is inimi- 
tably beautiful, so to speak, in that regard. 
The next circumstance that challenges our 
admiration, is the skilful manner in which, 
without expressly making the allegation,—for 
his princely heart was too overflowing with 
the milk of human kindness, and too re- 
plete with royal magnanimity to do that,— 
Soulougue throws on the Dominicans the 
whole blame and responsibility for the con- 
tinuance hitherto of their international 
troubles and open hostilities. And, reader, 
would you not naturally suppose, from the 
light atfurded by the mere reading of that 
address, that the Dominicans had been 
generally, if not always, the aggressors, the 
assailiny party, the one by whom the peace 
and repose of the two parts of the island 
had been constantly disturbed, to the injury 
of both parties ? 

We shall examine this matter, and en- 
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deavor to set your misled judgment right, 
by dissecting some of these honeyed sen- 
tences, “ We lament this separation, [un- 
doubtedly he does; there he speaks the 
truth,] and often, fulfilling our duty, we have 
called upon you as brothers, as children of 
the same family, [on the theory of the unity 
of the human race, we presume,] to termi- 
nate it by a reconciliation.” But we will 
not take up space in requoting particular 
paragraphs, for dissection. Our italics shall 
indicate the particular passages to which 
our criticisms will be more particularly 
pointed. 

We are reluctant to characterize such 
gentle language, such sweet and commend- 
able expressions, with any thing so discord- 
ant as harsh and ugly epithets. But we 
are nevertheless compelled to do so, and to 
say that the whole paper, and especially the 
passages noticed, convey directly and by 
implication a tissue of broad, bare-faced, 
and, were the address really and primarily 
meant for the Dominicans, we should have 
to add, stupid and senseless falsehoods. 
How stand the facts? On separating from 
the Haytians, for the causes and in the man- 
ner we have seen, the Dominicans sent, with 
a copy of their Manifesto, a respectful ad- 
dress to the Haytian government, in which 
they deprecated any hostile collision on ac- 
count of their act, and inviting them to 
conciliation and amity. And to show still 
more strongly the kindly feeling that mingled 
with their resolute determination to be free 
and independent, they went so far—and it 
was a great way for them to go under the 
circumstances—as publicly to invite the 
Haytian residents to remain in the country, 
guarantying to them perfect security of per- 
son and property on their conforming to the 
laws ; a guaranty which, as we have said on 
a previous occasion, “ has never, we believe, in 
any instance been violated,” in the case of 
those who availed themselves of the permis- 
sion thus granted. 

From the moment of the separation, the 
Dominicans have stood and acted solely on 
the defensive. All the battles of the revo- 
lution were fought on the lines, or on the 
Dominican side of them; and on the part of 
the latter people they were purely defensive 
acts—the repulsion of Haytian invasions or 
attacks. They were fought with great nu- 
merical odds in favor of the Haytians, but 
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still with the same result in every important 
instance—the signal defeat of the latter ; the 
Dominicans, meanwhile, following up their 
victories no farther than simply to resume 
their defensive attitude along the line of the 
frontier. 

On the other hand, scarcely a year, if in- 
deed one, has passed by since the separation, 
in the course of which a hostile expedition, 
by land or sea, has not been set on foot, or 
the design of one industriously rumored by 
the Haytians, having for its object the in- 
vasion of the Dominican territory and the 
subjugation of its people. Such of these 
expeditions as have been really projected 
have failed in the execution, generally from 
the fact that no sooner was the military 
force withdrawn from any point at home, 
or the army put on the march for the fron- 
tier, than the turbulence or rising of the 
“most easily governed” people on earth has. 
fortunately, necessitated the recall of the 
troops to preserve domestic quiet. Still, 
these and the feigned expeditions have all 
answered one purpose,—the sole purpose of 
those of the latter kind,—that of keeping the 
Dominicans in a state of constant alarm, 
obliging them to maintain a large military 
force on foot, thus exhausting the resources 
of the country by withdrawing a large por 
tion of the effective population from agricul- 
tural and other industrial pursuits, and 
thereby producing, as the shrewd chief 
designed, and knew it must produce, a state 
of general embarrassment and difficulty, by 
which he has hoped, all other more direct 
means failing, to finally destroy the present 
government, and bring the coveted prey 
within his grasp. And this is the way the 
truce has hitherto been kept, so far as he is 
concerned. Such has been the manner, and 
the only one, in which he has frequeatly 
called on the Dominicans as brothers to 
terminate their differences. 

What then is the object, the real purport 
of this invitation to the Dominicans to a re- 
conciliation, that is, to a reunion with Hayti, 
which is so affectionately and pathetically 
urged? As we have before intimated, it 
was never designed in its primary intent for 
the Dominicans. It was really addressed to 
the civilized world, outside the island, espe- 
cially to the late mediating powers. Nor do 
we believe that Soulouque, or any of his 
ministers, was the author of the original 
idea or the general plan of the address. It 





was intended to ¢ell particularly in the 
United States, and had, if we are not much 
mistaken, a resident-foreign origin. Sou- 
louque is too sagacious not to know that its 
shallow plausibility, its palpable insincerity, 
and its slavering tone of affection, can never 
for a moment impose upon the credulity of 
the least intelligent rustic among tlie Domin- 
icans. They know him too well, aud he is 
fully aware of it. But abroad, where he is 
not so thoroughly known and justly appre- 
ciated, there was a chance that the imposi- 
tion would not be detected. And the real, 
primary design in putting forth the address, 
was to place himself rectus in cur:d—in a 
defensible and justifiable attitude—at the 
bar of the civilized world ; an attitude which, 
none better than he himself knows, neither 
he nor his people have ever yet occupied ; 
while by means of it, the Dominicans, if they 
refuse his proffered terms of peace,—that is, 
refuse to abjure their nationality and to throw 
themselves into the clutches of a co\d-blood- 
ed, relentless and arbitrary despot-—for the 
question, be it marked, is not of returning 
even to the confederated republic of Boyer, 
—the Dominicans, we say, will, to the same 
extent, be ostensibly placed in the wrong ; 
and whether they fall in, or survive the 
struggle which assuredly awaits thera at the 
expiration of the truce, if they refuse com- 
pliance, they will, as he caleulates, lose the 
sympathy of mankind, and be allowed to 
fall a prey to his designs. We say the 
struggle that awaits them; for Soulouque 
has no intention of relinquishing either his 
hopes or attempts to add, in some way, 
the Dominic: n territory to his dominions. 
There is nothing in his address that indicates 
the slightest change in his long cherished 
designs in this respect. With this further 
piece of duplicity, at least, he is not charge- 
able in the address. Like some of lis white 
friends and apologists, he is evidently of 
opinion that the island of St. Domingo, in 
its entire extent, “is allotted by Providence,” 
(in other words, by “ manifest destiny”) “to 
the development of the black race.’ And 
to fulfil this destiny, the war, when renewed, 
will be prosecuted in a spirit of fell revenge, 
only to be stayed or checked in its extermi- 
nating purposes by the limits whicl: the des- 
perate resistance of the intended victims may 
haply be able to offer successfully, or by the 
interference of other nations in deiense of 
outraged humanity. 
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But let us for a moment suppose that this 
address was dictated in all sincerity, as re- 
gards Soulouque’s future plans and purposes ; 
—as regards his past course of policy, the 
mere supposition of its truthfulness is wholly 
inadmissible. He might, then, well afford 
for once to adopt a conciliatory and even 
affectionate tone, when the object to be at- 
tained was the addition to his dominions of 
a territory twice as extensive and equally 
fertile as that which he now possesses; a 
territory from which, when so annexed, he 
would be enabled to draw a revenue that 
would materially assist in defraying the ex- 
extravagant expenditures of his harlequin 
royalty. 


Since preparing our article for the press, 
information has been received from Santo 
Domingo city, which fully confirms our con- 
struction of Soulouque’s address to the 
Dominicans. The Gaceta of June 15th, the 
Government organ published in that capital, 
announces officially, as we find by the Her- 
ald of July 4th, that, on the 29th of May, 
—that is, just two weeks after the date of 
the address, and before it could much more 
than barely have had time to reach the Do- 
minican capital,—the Haytian troops, cavalry 
and foot, passed the Dominican post at 
Caleta, on the southern frontier, and forced 
their way across the lines. The next day, 
however, the Dominicans having been mean- 
while reinforced, the enemy, after sustaining 
a considerable loss, were driven back to their 
own side; the former thereupon resuming 
their defensive attitude, as we have repre- 
sented them to have always done on previ- 
ous oceasions of a similar kind. It would 


seem, however, that they are preparing to | 


act on the offensive, as it is full time they 
should do, if cireumstances warrant a hope 
of success, 

This act of combined insolence and per- 
fidy on the part of Soulouque, after having 
agreed to a truce, thus broken by him the next 
moment after re-assenting to it by the words 
of his address, and after the assurance under- 
stood to have been given him by the agents 
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of the mediating powers, that the renewal 
of hostilities by him against the Dominicans 
wotild be regarded as an act of hostility 
towards their governments,—will doubtless 
astonish most persons. We confess ourselves 
taken somewhat by surprise, though know- 
ing him to be capable of almost any thing. 

We thought that motives of policy—and 
we gave.him credit for no other restraining 
ones—would hold him to the literal terms 
of the truce, whatever they were, though we 
had no dcubt of his predetermination to 
renew hostilities the moment it expired. We 
hardly thought his effrontery would go to 
the extent of setting at defiance and outra- 
ging the sentiment of the civilized world to 
the full extent he has now done. But after 
all, why should policy restrain him from thus 
acting out his nature? He, and an army 
with him, could, if the three powers were to 
combine against him, subsist for years in the 
mountain fastnesses of Hayti, without one 
resource from commerce, or even from agri- 
culture. 

President Baez, in his proclamation to the 
Dominicans, congratulating them on the 
victory achieved by their arms, says, in a tone 
that contrasts nobly with this Haytian per- 
fidy :— 


“ Our arms, protected by Providence, will be, as 
they have been on this occasion, always victorious 
in the repression of all invaders, and in opposing 
the occupation of our territory by the Haytians, 
The actual aggression of the enemy is a manifest 
violation of the stipulated treaty. We have ful- 
filled our duty in repelling them, and till the treaty 
has ceased by fair means, we will faithfully follow 
it as the usage ef civilized nations.” 


Well did the ancients say: “ Whom the 
gods purpose to destroy, they first bereave 
of their senses.” And if Soulouque obsti- 
nately persists in his mad schemes and pur- 
poses, both he and his people may exhibit 
in themselves, ere another lustrum is past, a 
terrible example of the significancy of the 
aphorism. 

We shall conclude our proposed view of 
this subject in a subsequent number. 

8. A. K 





INTERPOLATIONS. 


L 
Pepanrtry is not confined to men of books. It shows itself in every man who makes much of his 
own pursuits. There is a pedantry of the shop and the ledger equally ridiculous with that of the 
closet ; and it is hard to tell which is the more intolerable, affectation of commercial or scholastic 
technicalities. 
IL 
The virtue of filial gratitude is overwhelmed with much well-meant nonsense. Gratitude only 
begins with the child when obligation ceases with the parent. = 
Hit, 
It is sometimes lamented that learning is becoming superficial by being made common. But it may 


be doubted if that learning is worth having which cannot be popularized without being degraded— 
which loses its attractions for the scholar as soon as it becomes accessible to the mass. 


Iv. 

If Dickens and Thackeray become classics, the English vocabulary must be enlarged. Many lady 
readers have been sadly puzzled to share the furtive episodes of the Artful Dodger, or the resolute 
march of Mr. Arthur Pendennis. 

v. 

The wisest social philosophers have done little more than start themselves on their pr d 
courses, and their followers have rarely come up with them. A philosopher who is equal to his ces 
may not despair of re-creating the world; but we must find our philosopher. The health-doctor who 
for a dollar offers to put you into a way of living for ever is subject to bilious attacks, and shudders as 
much as yourself at the undertaker. 

VI. 

It is no sin against our mother tongue to use words not to be found in the dictionaries, provided 
they are necessary, and are not manufactured barbarously. Every word must have had a beginning, 
and if our fathers had had no inventive genius we should Fae had no language. 


vil. 

Judging of the French by the specimens we daily meet, we very naturally wonder how they are 
ever brought to committing a desperate or a momentous action. It is easier to imagine an English- 
man cultivating transcendental philosophy on a crust and water, or an American neglecting his busi- 
ness to. patronize the fine arts, than a Frenchman heading an insurrection or dying for his country. 
And yet of all others he is the man to do both. 

vu. 

Our poetical literature is just now in a critical position. Our laureates are growing old, and the 

public does not seem to recognize the right of younger candidates to fill their places. 
Ix, 

In reading the thousand and one criticisms of Tennyson’s poems, it is curious to note the contradic” 
tory conclusions at which critics arrive. By some Tennyson is styled an infidel; others rank him 
among benevolent hermits; and others are sure that he is an active moral reformer: whereas he is 
very careless of the world, and although warm-hearted, too lazy to be any thing but a poco-curante. 

x. 

The arrogance of English journalists is certainly amusing. But some apology may be offered for 

men who have not got beyond the Greeks in believing all the world barbarous except Attica. 
xL 

Monsieur Jourdan talked prose all his life without knowing it, but certain modern writers cannot 

even do that. Witness Gilfillan, and our own very noisy H-——. 
xi. 

The ancients must have been very dull without novels. To a nation that made much of Gellius and 

Apuleius we could very well have spared the hero of the “ Two Horsemen.” 
xml. 

Virgil is the only great poet who has not given us characters. A&neas is a walking gentleman, and 

beside him who but “ fortemque Gyan, fortemque Cloanthem?” The genius of Virgil is remarkable 


in having made amends for the tameness of his characters, and his frightful plagiarisms. ‘ 
EINHOLD. 
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A TALE. 


FROM THE 


CHAPTER IL 


THE INTRUDER. 


| 

Tue day was near its close, the sun was | 
sinking beneath the horizon in a sea of fire, 
and at the moment of his setting, the king 
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dreamy tint over the landscape, he shook 
off his revery, and horse and horseman dis- 
appeared, like the phantoms of a dream. 
After having spurred about a league’s dis- 
tance, with fantastic rapidity, leaping hedges, 
ravines, ditches, as if secure of the protection 


of day cast the most brilliant colors over| of some all-powerful genius, to shield him 
the surrounding landscape. In the heavens! from the death which he braved at every 
there shone a bright blending of hues, from | step, he suddenly checked his steed before a 
the deepest crimson to the lightest rose ; and | castle, the approach to which was defended 
upon the earth, the tops of the forests and| by a broad moat and a formidable draw- 
the surface of the streams were tinged with | bridge. 
gold, purple and azure—a vast and wonder-| This structure was formerly a strong for- 
ful mirror, in which was seen the all-power- | tress, and had been transformed into a villa, 
ful hand of the Creator ! ‘such as the gay and brilliant faney of Boe- 
At a distance of four leagues from Flor-| caccio alone would have imagined. The 
ence, on the summit of a mountain, from! young man rode slowly around it, and at the 
which the eye could embrace this marvellous | sight of the Jengthening vista and admirable 
speetacle, a young horseman, mounted upon | points of view which were developed beneath 
a glossy, jet-black steed, had paused, motion-| his eyes, he murmured involuntarily those 
less and dreamy, to contemplate this sub- beautiful verses in which Tasso describes the 
lime picture ; and to judge from his ample | gardens of Armida, (for this immortal poem 
forehead, his strongly-marked features, the | of the sublime and unhappy Torquato was 
gloomy and ardent fire which burned in the | already in every mouth ;) and while he recited 
depths of his dark eyes, it seemed that this | these lines, he asked himself if he should 
man was well able to comprehend the gran- | believe his senses, or if it were not the power 
deur and magnificence of the scene which | of poetry which called up imaginary pictures 


lay outspread to his view. 

Unconsciously he himself added some- 
thing mysterious and fantastical to this vast 
picture. Perched on the very summit of} 
this wild mountain, with his black steed, his | 
doublet and cap of velvet, whose deep crim- 
son hue seemed a reflection of the horizon, 
from his immobility, as well as from the 
nobleness of his attitude, he might have 
been taken for some rare equestrian statue. 

He remained in this attitude of contem- 
plation until the sun was completely en- 
gulfed in the waves of flame that sur- 
rounded it; until he had seen the magnificent 
colors which tinged the sky and the earth 
grow pale and fade away; then, when gray 
twilight had cast its uniform, indistinct, and 





to his glances. 

And, in truth, it seemed as if the wand 
of a fairy alone could have combined in the 
same spot views so diverse and enchanting. 
On the one hand lay outspread, like a daz- 
zling carpet, a meadow, enamelled with red 
and blue flowers, and beyond the meadow 
extended a broad sheet of water, interspersed 
with little islands, like emeralds upon a 
ground of white satin. Beyond this prospect, 
which recalled to the young man’s mind 
the cool, calm landscapes of the north, ap- 
peared suddenly a broad torrent, bordered 
by a pile of calcined rocks, from which here 
and there rose plantains, larches, palm and 
aloe trees, and many other of those rich and 
vigorous plants which flourish only on the 
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soil of America. The arid nakedness of these 
picturesque rocks, which the sun had check- 
ered with brown and gilded tints, stirred in 
the youth’s soul the full, warm poetry with 
which it overflowed ; for there existed an in- 
timate and mysterious affinity between his 
organization and the wild grandeur of this 
rude and vigorous scene, between the pas- 
sions that devoured his heart and this luxu- 
riant vegetation. He gazed long, lost in 
thought, at that solitary torrent, and when 
he left the spot he often turned his head to 
view it yet again. 

But a new and fascinating picture soon 
riveted his attention, and then indeed he felt 
convinced that he had been transported to 
the garden of some enchantress, so strange, 
and, as it were, so marvellous was the spec- 
tacle offered to his glances. 

In the centre of a wide lawn, which was 
intersected by a verdant arbor, a fountain 
east its waters into the air, which fell in cas- 
cades into a basin of white marble. Tall 
trees environed this lawn on every side, and 
through various openings, skilfully contrived 
between their long files of green and waving 
boughs, was seen, here and there, an old di- 
lapidated turret, or on the summit of some 
ascending labyrinth a Belvidere, concealing 
its antiquity beneath garlands of flowers and 
luxuriant herbage. Here and there tame 
deer darted from the depths of these woods, 
and came to sport upon the lawn ; beautiful 
birds, with hooked beaks, discordant notes, 
and dazzling plumage, rocked on the tops of 
the trees, pursued from branch to branch 
by marmosets, whose shrill cries re-echoed 
through the wood as often as they saw the 
former take to flight at their approach. 

About a score of persons of both sexes, 
elegantly attired, were assembled around the 
fountain. The most joyous liberty, the most 
familiar intimacy seemed to prevail among 
this group. Some chased the deer, which 
suffered them to approach and caress them ; 
others were walking to and fro, arm in arm, 
laughing and discoursing together. The 
greater number were reclining upon the herb- 
age, some partaking, amid the flowers, of a 
rural repast, others playing at dice, or sing- 
ing to the accords of the mandolin. Pure 
and unmingled joy seemed to prevail among 
them ; their radiant brows, their expanded 
and smiling lips betrayed no regret for the 
past, no care for the present or the future. 
{t was a fair sight, in truth, to see them sport- 
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ing thus with the careless ingenuousness of 
childhood, beneath the bright blue sky, un- 
der the shade of those tall green trees, and 
amid the cool vapors of that magnificent cas- 
cade, whose murmurs fell with such melody 
upon the ear. ? 

A single person formed a remarkable con- 
trast to this joyous assemblage, casting by 
her presence something strange and myste- 
rious upon this charming scene. It was a 
young maiden, younger and more beautiful 
than any of those who surrounded her. Her 
step was at times abrupt and irregular, at 
times slow and melancholy, and her glance 
now wandered careless and wild, and was 
now fixed in gloom upon the ground. She 
displayed all the symptoms of madness, and 
still no one seemed to sympathize in her eon- 
dition, no one seemed to perceive her pres- 
ence. The games, the laughter, the songs 
were still prolonged, and not a person pres- 
ent appeared to remark the movements of 
the poor maniac. 

An indifference so profound to a misfor- 
tune so touching, above all, at such an age ; 
a joy so natural and so unrestrained in the 
presence of madness, was something singu- 
lar and inexplicable, and it appeared to pro- 
duce a violent impression upon the imagin- 
ation of the young horseman who witnessed 
this scene, for he deeply sympathized with 
the young maiden; still he remained rooted 
to his place by some irresistible emotion. 

The poor maniac had approached the ba- 
sin, where she kneeled, collected the daisies 
and butter-cups that grew around her, ar- 
ranged them into a nosegay, and having 
dipped them in the water, rose, walked slowly 
towards those who, extended upon the grass, 
were enjoying a rustic meal, and scattered 
the flowers upon the viands, murmuring at 
the same time a few notes of a sad and se- 
rious melody. 

The persons who composed the group did 
not even raise their heads ; they cast aside 
the daisies and butter-cups, and continued 
their repast as if nothing had interrupted it. 
Then the young girl collected one by one 
her poor slighted flowers. As she stooped 
to raise them from the ground, she addressed 
to each some words, bathing it with her tears; 
and when she had gathered them all, she car- 
ried them to a young fawn, which ate them 
from her hand. When not a single one re- 
mained, she untied a cord of silk and gold 
which encircled her waist, fastened it about 
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the fawn’s neck, and disappeared with the 
animal in the forest. 

Searcely had she vanished when those 
whom she had left started suddenly from the 
ground, and then stood motionless and stu- 
pefied as if a thunderbolt had burst above 
their heads. The young horseman, who had 
watched all the maniac’s gestures with such 
interest, had just leaped his steed across the 
wide ditch which surrounded the castle, and 
with a single bound was in the midst of the 
gay throng. 
confounded at this act of audacity. 
the first feeling of surprise had passed, every 
man rushed indignantly towards the bold | 
intruder, and one “of them, grasping him by | 
the throat, dragged him rudely from his 
horse. 

The young man leaped up so suddenly, 
that it seemed as if he had ses arcely touched 
the ground, and confronting the one who had 
just forced him from the saddle, he cast a 
fieree glance upon him, and half drew his 
poignard from its sheath. Still he did not 
attempt to execute the significant menace 
intimated by this energetic gesture. 

The man from whom he had suffered this 
indignity was of lofty stature, and so vigor- 
ously formed, that he seemed endowed with 
strength sufficient to crush him in his hands. 


His temples, worn by the chafing of his | 


easque, his lofty, calm, and intrepid brow, 

the large mustachios, which covered half his 
face, together with his cold and sarcastic air, 

his imperturbable attitude as he faced that 
poignard which was raised against his breast, 
all gave him an aspect singularly imposing. 
Whether it were that his adversary was 
daunted by an exterior so intimidating, or 
whether another thought, flashing across his 
mind, had changed his resolution, he restored 
his poignard to its sheath, and calmly pick- 

ing up his cap, which had rolled to a distance, 
and returning to the man from whom he had 
received so serious an affront, he said: 

“Your name, Sir ?” 

“T am very willing to tell it to you,” re- 
plied the other, “but I will first give you a 
little piece of informetion, which will prob- 
ably cool your curiosity.” 

“Let me hear it.” 

“ About a year since, a personage, whom 
I had treated somewhat roughly—as I have 
you—demanded my name—like you—and, 
on the following day, the poor fool suffered 
my sword to pass through his body; and 


For some moments they stood | 
When | 
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this was the eighth that I had cured of the 
sin of curiosity. Do you still wish to learn 
my name ?” 

“ Most certainly.” 

“Well, then, my poor friend, know that 

am Captain Hector Fiaramonti.” 

“| shall not forget it.” 

“ The d—1 is in it, if you do not forget it 
within twenty-four hours. I am in the habit 
of acting generously with my adversaries ; 
I always allow them twenty- four hours of 
existence, before I send them to the shades.” 

“It is a display of generosity that I am 
willing to recognize, by giving you a piece 
of information in my turn.” 

“Tt must be something curious.” 

“You shall judge. Do you see this, and 
this ?” 

He pointed with his finger to two deep 
scars that he had received, the one upon the 
temple, the other above the left eyebrow. 

“ A man almost as robust as you,” he con- 
tinued, “ and perhaps as skilful in the use of 
his weapons, grossly insulted me one day ; 
it is now two years since. I challenged him, 
and he came upon the ground, scoffing at 
my youth and weakness, for I was then even 
more slender and delicate than I am to-day ; 
but I calculated neither my strength nor my 
skill in the art of fence. The result was 
such as might have been expected. I was 
stretched upon the meadow, with this wound 
upon my temple, a wound which brought 
me to the verge of the grave, and confined 
me for eight months to my bed. As soon 
as I was healed, my first thought was to seek 
out my victorious adversary ; and after hay- 
ing roamed over all Italy, 1 encountered him 
at Milan. We fought a second time, and I 
received another wound, which, like the first, 
was almost mortal, and the scar of which 
you see here, above my eyebrow. This 
double failure, the result of which had, in 
both cases, so nearly proved fatal to me, had 
not yet appeased the thirst for vengeance 
that devoured me; and as soon as I had re- 
covered health and strength, I hastened to 
Rome, where I learned that my enemy was 
passing the summer. He laughed in my 
face when I challenged him to a third com- 
bat ; but an hour after he laughed no longer.” 

“ You wounded him ?” 

“T slew him. Captain Hector Fiaramonti, 
remember this narrative; I shall soon re- 
mind you of it. And now, gentiemen, is 
the Prince Vivaldi present among you ?” 
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“ He is before you,” replied an old man, 
whose white beard, whose sad and serious 
features, were well adapted to inspire respect. 

“ Prince, will you consent to grant me a 
moment’s interview ?” 

“The manner in which: you have intro- 
duced yourself here, Signor, might well jus- 
tify me in refusing your request ; still I deem 
tu already too severely punished, by the 

esson which the Captain Hector has given 
you ; therefore I will not treat you rigorously. 
will listen to you, but in the presence of 
these knights and dames, who are my friends, 
and when you have told me your name.” 

“My name is Fiorentino.” 

“And you are a soidier, doubtless, if I 
may judge by your exterior ?” 

“No; I follow another calling.” 

“ And what have you to communicate to 
me, that is of such importance? What has 
brought you hither ?” 

“1 have come to heal your daughter, if 
you will confide her to my care.” 

“You!” cried the Prince, casting a glance 
of astonishment upon the young man, whose 
exterior promised none of those qualifications 
that in all ages are required of a physician. 

He whispered a few words in the ear of 


another old man, of an austere and imposing 
visage. The latter replied by an incredulous 
smile, and cast upon Fiorentino a glance of 
the most profound contempt. 

“T thank you,” replied the Prince at last ; 
“but here is Messire Pezzolini, whose repu- 
tation is widely 5 throughout Italy, and 


it is to him that 
ter’s recovery.” 

With these words he pointed to the old 
man with whom he had just spoken. 

“And during the year that Messire Pez- 
zolini has been engaged in this task, what 
has been his progress? Scarcely such as to 
promise great hopes of his success. Since 
the first day of his attendance he has not 
advanced a step towards the desired result. 
Well, if you are willing to trust to my skill, 
le to heal her in three days.” 

“This young man is mad!” said Messire 
Pezzolini, disdainfully. 

“ Decidedly mad !” re-echoed Captain Fia- 
ramonti, turning his back upon the stranger. 

The Prince cast a glance of compassion 
on Fiorentino, and departed, followed by 

present. 

But the young man hastened after him, 
and barring his passage, said : 


have intrusted my daugh- 
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“ Prince, pardon me for still insisting ; but 
I feel a profound conviction that I shall be 
successful in the cure that I wish to under- 
take. I cannot offer my life as a guarantee, 
sinee I am to venture it against Captain 
Fiaramonti, but I offer you my good steed, 
Uzelino, which I value more than life.” 

The Prince Vivaldi cast an irresolute 
glance upon those who stood around him; 
so tenacious a resolution moved him in his 
own despite. 

“Remember,” resumed Fiorentino, “that 
during the year that she has been a maniac, 
your daughter’s condition has remained un- 
altered, and that the more inveterate her 
malady, the more difficult will be the cure. 
Let her madness endure yet for a year, and 
without wishing to question the skill of 
Messire Pezzolini, I declare that it will be 
incurable,” 

“And you aspire to do that which is 
beyond the science of Signor Pezzolini ?” 

“I do; and I demand three days to give 
the proof.” 

“What say you to this self-confidence, 
Signor ?” said the Prince, turning to the old 
man. 

“T say, Prince, that it will be the first 
time that I have ever seen a madman cure 
madness. If you are inclined to make the 
trial, however, I confess I am not less curious 
than you to see the result.” 

“So, then, it is agreed,” said Fiorentino; 
“your daughter’s health is, from this mo- 
ment, intrusted to my care; and for three 
days I assume the responsibility of her cure.” 

“ Well, be it so! 1 consent.” 

“ And if within three days I do not fulfil 
my engagement, my poor Uselino is yours. 
A word more. Every means which it shall 
please me to employ, in order to reach my 
aim, shall be left at my disposal, provided 
Signor Pezzolini acknowledges them to be 
without danger ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“In addition, I will act always beneath 
your eyes, and those of the persons here 
present. And now that you have accepted 
my proposal, Prince Vivaldi, I wish to be 
informed on many points, It would be well 
that I should learn the cause of this madness, 
and the means that have been employed to 
heal it.” 

“Let us sit upon this greensward, my 
young Signor, and I will relate all to you.” 

All the assemblage, both men and women, 
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seated themselves upon the grass. Fiorentino 
took a place in their midst, enduring with 
imperturbable calmness the scoffing glances 
which were cast upon him from all sides. 
“Signor, I listen !” he said to the Prince. 
The Prince began. “ When I lost my 
wife, the Princess,” he said, stifling a sigh, 
“Tsent this poor child to my sister, who dwelt 
near the little village of W——, wishing to 
remove Vanina for a while from the spot 
where her mother had just breathed her last. 
I left her there for six months, at the expira- 
tion of which time I wrote to my sister to 
send her’ back to me, as I had resolved to 
conclude her marriage with Captain Fiara- 
monti; a marriage which had been agreed 
upon before her departure. The domestic 
whom I dispatched with this letter returned 
in a few days with an answer from my sister, 
in which she prayed me to leave Vanina with 
her for some time, as she was ill, and found 
in the society of her niece a great relief to 
the sufferings that she endured. I could not 
refuse without harshness. I left my daughter 
with her, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of the Captain, who was vexed at this new 
delay, and I waited patiently for my sister’s 
recovery, that she might send her back to me. 
“Still, as after an interval of two months 
she did not return, I resolved to go for her, 
and I set out with the Captain, who persisted 
in accompanying me, in order that he might, 
a few days earlier, see her who was soon to 
be his wife. But we were both far from 
anticipating the misfortune that awaited us 
at the end of our journey. We reached my 
sister’s mansion, after a ride of two days. 
She was dead! I advanced to embrace my 
daughter. She uttered a piercing shriek 
when she beheld us, and fell senseless to the 
floor. When we raised her, she was a maniac! 
Was this sad event to be attributed to grief 
at her aunt’s death, or to our sudden ap- 
pearance? Alas, I cannot say. I questioned 
all those among whom she had lived, as to 
her pleasures, her habits, the persons whom 
she visited, collecting the slightest particu- 
lars, in the hope of discovering some fact 
that could enlighten me. I learned nothing, 
except that during her aunt’s malady, she 
often went to pass part of her days in a 
neighboring castle, in which dwelt a young 
maiden, an intimate friend, of about her own 
age. I repaired to this castle ; its occupants 
had left it several days before. 
“Overwhelmed with grief, we returned 
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hither with my poor child, and I at once 
dispatched a messenger to Messire Pezzo- 
lini, begging him to come upon the instant, 
and to employ for my daughter’s cure all 
the means that lay in his power, let the cost 
be what it might. Messire Pezzolini in- 
formed me that it was necessary that Vanina 
should have, incessantly, charming scenes 
before her eyes, and gay society continually 
around her; that she should often receive 
novel and always agreeable impressions. It 
was of great importance, above all, he said, 
that she should enjoy the utmost liberty, 
and that no one should appear to regard 
her movements, however singular and sense- 
less they might be. All these instructions 
have been scrupulously followed. I have so 
arranged every thing within and about this 
mansion that the eyes of my poor Vanina 
can always repose upon a beautiful and 
varied landscape. I have gathered around 
her a circle of devoted friends, who aid my 
efforts with all their power; and, in fine, no 
one appears to hear her incoherent words, 
or see her unmeaning glances. This is all 
that we have thus far tried, and, until now, 
these means have remained without result. 
She has not yet displayed a ray of reason.” 

“Well, Signor Fiorentino,” said Messire 
Pezzolini, in a tone of irony, “do you ap- 
prove of these measures ?” 

“T approve of them much ; but this will 
not prevent me from pursuing a course 
directly opposite. I have conceived a plan 
that I have formed from my observations 
upon nature and the human mind.” 

“We are about to see something rare, I 
think.” 

“You will see a cure effected, which you 
have looked upon as hopeless. I do not 
think that there is any thing rare in that.” 

“That which I see most clearly in this 
arrangement,” said Captain Fiaramonti, “is 
that the Signor Fiorentino gains thereby 
two days of existence, upon which he had 
no right to count; and this proves that he is 
a skilful man, to say the least.” 

“You have no farther particulars to tell 
me concerning your daughter ?” said Fioren- 
tino to the Prince, without replying to this 
insolent speech. 

“You remind me of one thing that I had 
forgotten; one thing rather singular indeed. 
Among the friends who have been willing 
to seclude themselves with me in this man- 
sion is a young sculptor, the Signor Gabuzzi, 
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who is now seated at your side. As he could 
not renounce his art, he has arranged for 
himself a studio in my castle; my daughter 
often repairs thither, and seems to take the 
greatest pleasure in examining, one by one, 
the productions of his chisel. Chief of all, 
there is a vase of bronze there, for which she 
has shown such decided partiality, that my 
young friend has consented to have it placed 
in her chamber, and she often passes long 
hours in admiring it, conversing with it, and 
sometimes kissing it, or bathing it with her 
tears.” 

“ And is there any person here for whom 
she seems to display a marked attachment?” 

“Yes; she manifests an evident predilec- 
tion for Captain Fiaramonti.” 

“Very well; all this suits admirably with 
my plan. I need but one thing, and your 
daughter’s recovery is certain. It is neces- 
sary that one of these charming Signoras 
should consent to consider me, for an hour 
only, as a favored lover. Beautiful Signo- 
rina,” said Fiorentino, turning to a pretty 
maiden, who was seated a few paces from 
him, “will you refuse to assist me in this 
little comedy ?” 

“On the contrary, I will do so very will- 
ingly, Signor.” 

“The sacrifice that I have to demand of 
Signor Gabuzzi and the Captain Fiaramonti 
is somewhat more difficult, but I do not 
doubt that both will be sufficiently generous 
to accord it to me.” 

“What can I do to serve you?” said the 
artist. 

“T need your vase of bronze.” 

“And I?” said the Captain. 

“T need your life. When I shall have 
broken both, the Princess will no longer be 
a maniac, and in three days, Captain Hector 
Fiaramonti, she will have recovered her rea- 
son.” 


CHAPTER IL 
THE FIRST TRIAL, 


Own the following morning, at break of 
day, all the guests of the villa Juliana, ex- 
cept Fiorentino, were assembled around the 
fountain. They were discoursing of this 
strange personage, and the conversation was 
very animated, for in the bold engagement 
which he had taken upon himself, and the 
first trial of which he was now about to 
make, he found as many partisans as oppo- 
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nents. The women, especially, always fond 
of the marvellous, warmly defended him 
against the attacks of Captain Fiaramonti, 
who represented him as a contemptible ad- 
venturer, 

“Tf he were a man of courage,” said the 
Captain, “would he have coldly borne, as he 
did yesterday, the most deadly insult that a 
man can suffer ?” 

“But did you not remark, Captain,” ob- 
served the sculptor Gabuzzi, “the rage that 
sparkled in the glance that he cast at you 
on rising, and the rapidity with which he 
placed his hand upon his poignard to avenge 
the affront ?” 

“Most certainly,” replied the Captain, 
“T remarked all that very plainly; but I saw 
also, and you saw it as well as I, that this 
great rage disappeared as soon as he saw 
with whom he had to deal.” 

“Tt may be so, but I cannot believe that 
this man is a coward. There is that about 
him which too completely contradicts this 
opinion.” 

“You think, then, that he will not try to 
escape, in order to avoid the combat?” 

“T believe so, firmly.” 

“And have you the same confidence in 
his science as in his courage ?” 

“No; and still I do not deny that he 
possesses it. I cannot resolve to pass judg- 
ment upon this matter before the issue of 
the first trial, which we are about to witness.” 

“Tf he ventures to attempt it, indeed ; for 
I do not see him approach.” 

“ Here he is, Captain.” 

Fiorentino, in truth, now joined those who 
expected him so impatiently, and with sen- 
timents so diverse. His air was firm and 
decided, but grave and thoughtful. 

“Prince, and you, Signorina,” he said, 
addressing Vivaldi and the young maiden 
who was to aid him in his attempt, “the 
Princess Vanina is at this moment in this 
meadow, on the borders of the large sheet 
of water. Be so good as to accompany me.” 

The three went, and the rest followed 
them at some distance, as far as the middle 
of the meadow. 

When there, Fiorentino begged them to 
pause, the Prince Vivaldi with the rest, and 
advancing alone with the young Signorina, 
they took their seats upon the grass, at a 
few steps’ distance from the poor maniac, 
who was gazing at the water that murmured 
at her feet. 
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“Your name, beautiful Signorina?” said 
Fiorentino to the young maiden, “or that 
which it pleases you to adopt? ” Fr 

“ My name is Giulia.” 

“ Well then, my charming Giulia, be £0 | 
kind as to imagine for a moment that you 
have given me- all your soul, and, without | 
anger, “suffer me to take those slight favors | 
that are granted to a happy lover.” 

“Well, Signor,” said Giulia, smiling, ‘ 
will not refuse you.’ 

“ And bear well in mind, divine Signorina, | 
that it is very important for the success of | 
our enterprise that you should do all that | 
I demand of you with the most rigorous | 

unctuality.” | 

“Command! I will obey.” 

“In the first place, it is necessary that 1| 
should sit somewhat lower than you do— | 

so! that is very well; then my head must 
mal partly upon your lap, and my lips must 
touch your hand as I speak to you.” 

“This is all, | suppose ?” 

“This is all, as regards the pantomime, | 

O divine Giulia! But I must address words 
of love to you, and it is necessary for you to 
answer. 


‘1 


“That appears to me a little singular.” | 


“Tt is nothing but a jest; and then have | 
you not promised to obey me with the do- | 
cility of a child?” 

“Well, then, be it so! Murmur in my 
ear your words of love, and I will do my 
best to suit you in my answers.” 

“T commence then, for here comes the 
Princess.” 

The poor girl, in truth, had just perceived 
the young pair, in the attitude indicated by 
Fiorentino, and she seemed to feel a sudden 
agitation at the sight; then she advanced 
slowly towards them, her lips smiling, her 
brow radiant. As soon as he saw her ap- 
proach, Fiorentino half leaned his head upon 
the lap of the beautiful Giulia, and spoke to 
her in the language agreed upon between 
them. 

At this decisive moment no one thought 
longer of jesting; the most vivid anxiety 
seized upon every mind, and the Prince 
Vivaldi, his heart palpitating, his eyes fixed 
upon his child, almost swooned beneath the 
violence of his emotions. 

Vanina approached close to Fiorentino, 
and bent her head aside, the more distinctly 


to hear the words that he addressed to 
Giulia. 
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die with grief at your feet ? 
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“Do you see, beloved Giulia,” said the 
young man, “do you see these waters so 


calm, these ‘taloundle so verdant, that horizon 
| of a blue so delicate and soft? 


Do you 
see below yonder those tall poplars almost 
| hidden in the mists of the stream? Do you 
see yonder b: rk, that glides so slowly by 
that bank, which is almost concealed by 
| flowers? Well, then, my Giulia, if you will 
‘come with me to France, with me, who 
| love you more than I love myself, more than 
| I love my brothers and my ‘sisters, such are 
the lovely views that we “shall have inces- 
santly beneath our eyes, and we shall enjoy 


‘them together, for it we shall be united.” 


“ Ah, ~ but Ww hy, my Fiorentino,” replied 
| Giulia, resigning her hand to the young 
man’s lips, “ why should we go so far to 
seek the pleasures that we can find here in 
| this fair Italy, where we were both born ?” 

“But do you not know, Giulia, that if we 
remain here we shall never be united? Do 
you not know that another spouse is already 
chosen for you? Can you live happy far 
from Fiorentino? Do you wish that, see- 
ing you in the power of my rival, I should 
Oh, my Giulia, 

your heart is pure and calm as the waves of 
this quiet lake, but mine is agitated and 
stormy as the sea in its fury. Do not 
arouse the tempest which now scarcely sleeps 
in my bosom.” 

“ls it true, then, that you love me, Fio- 
rentino ?” 

“ Love you ?” 

He was interrupted by Vanina, who, 
placing her hand upon Giulia’s shoulder, 
said, with a glance that was veiled with 
tears : 

“Good morrow, Vanina !” 

Giulia started. 

“ This is the first time that she has utter- 
ed her name,” she said, whispering in Fio- 
ientino’s ear. 

“ | will not carry the trial farther at pres- 
ent,” he said, in a low voice; “ it is enough 
for one day.” 

“You have returned to me then, Vanina ?” 
said the maniac. “1 thought that you were 
dead, it is so long since I have seen you.” 

“You remember me, then ?” sxid Giulia. 

“ Ah, yes, I well remember having seen 


you long since in a lovely meadow with 
your betrothed.” 


“My betrothed ?” 
“ Yes, your betrothed, the Signor 
12 
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She passed her hand across her brow, as | 
if to recall her remembrances. 

“The Signor Fiorentino?” said Giulia. 

“ No, no, it was the Captain-—the Captain 
Hector Fiaramonti; you were married, and 
you were very unhappy—yes, very unhap- 

!” she murmured in a dreamy tone. 

And she sank into a profound revery. 

“Let us leave her,” said Fiorentino, ad- 
dressing Giulia. 

They rose and walked away, but the 
young girl did not perceive their departure. 
She remained seated in the same spot, mo- 
tionle: s, with her eyes fixed upon the grourd. 

“Well!” said the Prince to Fiorentino. 

“Inquire of Signorina Giulia,” replied the 
young man; “she will inform you that I 

ave made more progress in one hour than 
the Signor Pezzolini has made in a year.” 

“JT know not what to think of it,” said 
the beautiful Giulia, “but your daughter 
has pronounced her name, and although her 
words were incoherent, as usual, yet her 
mind has succeeded in seizing some remem- 
brance of the past.” 


Unwritten Music. 





This slight success transported the un- 
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happy father with joy, who, from this mo- 
ment, looked upon his daughter as restored 
to him. 

“Do not yield to joy so prematurely,” 
said the Signor Pezzolini; “hope too early 
cherished adds cruel stings to disappoint- 
ment.” 

“But have you not yourself told me,” re- 
plied the Prince, “ that on the day when my 
daughter should pronounce her name, and 
recall past remembrances, her cure would be 
almost certain ?” 

“Yes, Prince, but in the case that I alone 
guided the progress of her cure, because then 
I should have been convinced that this result 
was due to my cares, and not to chance. 
But let us wait, and witness Signor Fioren- 
tino’s second trial, which he has promised 
on the morrow, I believe.” 

“Yes, Signor, on the morrow; and I can 
answer for it in advance, that to-morrow, as 
to-day, chance will ever be favorable to me.” 

“ Ever ?” said Captain Fiaramonti, casting 
a glance of irony upon Fiorentino. 

“T hope so,” replied the latter, measuring 
him with a calm, cold gaze. 


[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 
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We hear its low and dreamy tone, 
Like some sweet angel-spell, 

Among the wood-haunts, wild and lone, 
Where the young violets dwell; 

Where the deep sunset-flush hath thrown 
Tts glory on the sea, 

We linger for its ceaseless moan, 
That wordless minstrelsy ! 


The primal world its echoes woke 
en first the ardent Sun, 

In all his fresh’ning day-spring, broke, 
His l race to run: 

It floated through those lonely skies, 
Each immemorial hill, 

Where now such countless cities rise, 
The might of human will! 


The cavern’d depths of the wild sea, 
That gather in their lair 

Such shrieks of mortal agony, 
Such pleadings of despair! 

Upon their turgid billows wreathed, 

uch lulling strains have sped, 

As if their charnel-waters breathed 
No requiem for the dead! 


Oh! earth hath not a lonely plain 
Unblest by mystic song ; 

The diapason of the main, 
Its anthem to prolong! 
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The seaman, in his home-fraught dream, 
Upon the moonlit waves, 

Hears, in its undulating stream, 
The music of sea-caves ! 


Through Hippocrene’s violet fount 
The haunting Spirit rung ; 
To every old Thessalian mount 
Its storied legends clung ! 
It filled the wild Bootian hills, 
With fabled visions blent, 
And murmured through the Pythian rills— 
A melody unspent! 


An incense-breath upon the wind, 

For morning’s glorious dower ; 
A fairy-spell, the heart to bind 

At noontide’s languid hour: 
A voice the forest-child hath sought 

glade and stream, 
t, at twilight’s hour of thought, 
f-shadow and half-dream ! 


A song upon the summer-prime, 
Of gladness and of praise ; 

A voice that bids the vintage-time 
Its choral tribute raise : 

A tone ubiquitous and free, 
A deathless music given ; 

A strain of immortality, 
An attribute of Heaven! 
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One of the most glorious results of a free 
Government is the kindly influence it exerts 
in the development of Intellect. Under 
its institutions the want of rank, fortune, or 
early scholastic training, opposes no insur- 
mountable obstacles to advancement: The 
ardent soul and the energetic mind may 
gaze upward, and move onward in the path- 
way of hope and honorable ambition, un- 
fettered by prejudices, and unimpeded by 
social distinctions. Man, with virtuous pur- 
poses, may avail himself of all his faculties 
to become great, honored, and useful, with 
every thing to excite his action, and no con- 
ventional barriers to check him in his noble 
career! The blessings of living under such 
a Government cannot be too deeply im- 

ressed upon those who enjoy them ; more 
particularly the rising generation, into whose 
hands its guardianship must fall, and whose 
sacred duty it will become to transmit the 
institutions of their country unimpaired to 
their successors—an inviolalable legacy. 

We know of no means better calculated 
to enhance the respect and affection of a 
citizen for his Government than by pointing 
out the incentives to virtuous ambition which 
its institutions offer, especially as illustrated 
in the career of those who have attained an 
honorable distinction, under disadvantages 
which in a less favored country would be 
deemed insurmountable. It is the biography 
of SELF-MADE MEN which affords the most 
useful lessons to the youth of a country like 
ours. They are thus taught the rewards of 
perseverance and merit, and the vanity of 
mere social position and adventitious aids 
in the struggle for honor and distinction. 
It is, therefore, with undisguised pleasure 
that we present to our readers the sub- 
ject of this brief memoir, as emphatically a 
SELF-MADE MAN, and one who is destined, we 
ss to a long career of public usefulness. 

avip A. Boxee was born in the city 
of New-York, in October, 1805. He is 
descended from the old Knickerbockers, a 
race too well known for their deep energy of 
character, their strong minds, their honesty 
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and patriotism, to need any eulogium here 
His paternal ancestors, ABRAHAM BocKEE. 
and Wo.rert Weber, were among the 
earliest settlers in New-York, and were 
among the nine grantees of a large tract of 
land in Dutchess and the adjoining counties, 
called the “ Nine Partners’ Grant.” Wo.trErr 
WeEsser was, an alderman of the outer ward 
of New-York as early as 1668, and was con- 
sidered one of the most substantial and 
useful citizens of his time. 

The subject of this sketch had the mis- 
fortune to lose his father before he was five 
years old, and the care of him devolving 
upon relatives, he obtained only the advan- 
tages of acommon school education. While 
at school he was distinguished for his apt- 
ness,* especially in mathematics, in which 
science his attainments soon reached the ex- 
tent of his teacher’s capacity to instruct him. 
At the early age of twelve years he left 
school to battle with the world alone, with- 
out the aid of friends or fortune. Entirely 
through his own exertions he obtained a 
situation in a counting-house, and, sustained 
by the indomitable perseverence of his char- 
acter, and a proud spirit of independence, 
he was soon enabled, by his industry, in- 
tegrity, and intelligence, to win the confi- 
dence and esteem of his employers. Since 
the time of entering their service, a period 
of about thirty-three years, Mr. Bokee has 
been connected with the mercantile interests 
of New-York, and has been universally 
known and respected among that honorable 
and important class of citizens who are en- 
gaged in commercial pursuits. 

At eighteen years old Mr. Bokee’s mer- 
cantile acquirements were of a nature to fit 
him for a better position than it was in the 
power of his employers to afford him ; and 
an opportuuity offering to establish himself in 
business, he removed to Georgetown, South 
Carolina, where his mercantile. knowledge, 
his integrity of character, and habits of in- 
dustry, won him popularity and esteem, so 
that he was early elected, and frequently 
served, as an alderman of the town. During 
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his residence in Georgetown, Mr. Bokee en- 
joyed the fif$t opportunity of distinguishing 
himself for patriotic attachment to the Union. 
The sheriff of the county being in ill-health, 
it devolved upon Mr. Bokee as deputy to 
fill his place, during the hottest of the nulli- 
fication strife in South Carolina; and his 
prompt, fearless, and considerate discharge 
of his duties made such an impression upon 
the friends of the Union, that he was nomi- 
nated as their candidate for the office of sheriff 
at the ensuing election, and, notwithstanding 
the excitement which existed, and the preju- 
dices arrayed against him as a Northern 
man, he was only beaten by some fifty 
votes ! 

Mr. Bokee was married in Georgetown, 
8. C., and has six children. In the year 
1834 he returned to this State, and took up 
his residence in the city of Brooklyn. He 
immediately formed a connection with one of 
the largest and most respectable mercantile 
houses in Pearl street, New-York, with 
which he remained until he was induced to 
take a situation as an Under-writer in Wall 
street, in which position he has formed an 
extensive and favorable acquaintance among 
the leading merchants of the city. 

In 1839 Mr. Bokee was elected an Alder- 
man of the City of Brooklyn, and remained 
in the Board until he became senior mem- 
ber and President thereof. He also served, 
for successive terms, with much credit to him- 
self, and efficiency for the party, as Chairman 
of the Young Men’s Whig Committee, and 
of the Whig General Committee of Brook- 
lyn. On the adoption of the new Coustitu- 
tion, when Kings county became a senatorial 
district, he was nominated by the Whig 
party as their candidate, and elected to the 
State Senate by fourteen hi:ndred majority, 
notwithstanding that the Whigs of his coun- 
ty had been defeated but a few months before 
in the Judicial elections. 

As a Senator, Mr. Bokee was distinguished 
for his industry, perseverance, and business 
trlents, and for his fearless and manly adyo- 
cacy of whatever he thought to be right. 
For these qualities he was selected as chair- 
man of several important special committees, 
and particularly of the Committee of Inves- 
tigation on the affairs of the Canal Bank, in 
which capacity he made an able report, ex- 
posing so completely the monstrous frauds of 
that institution as to excite public indigna- 
tion against it to the highest degree, while 
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he won enviable applause for his honesty and 
independence. 

Ere he had closed his senatorial career, 
his well-deserved popularity, and the high 
order of talents he had evinced, pointed out 
Mr. Bokee to the Whigs of his district as 
their most eligible candidate for Congress, 
He accordingly received the nomination, and 
was elected triumphantly, over two opponents, 
by a majority of between ¢wo and three thou- 
sand votes! The first session of his attend- 
ance in the National Legislature was one of 
the stormiest through which our country has 
ever passed, and will be remembered as 
long as the history of the Republic shall 
exist. The long-smouldering embers of dis- 
sension on the question of African slavery 
burst into a flame which threatened the dis- 
solution of the Union and the destruction of 
our glorious Institutions. The wisest states- 
men, and the purest patriots of the age, 
aroused by a sense of the imminent danger 
to American liberty, threw their mightiest 
energies into the conflict, and, forgetful of pre- 
vious differences, of personal ambition and of 
party strife, labored nobly together, with 
hearts united as one by the holiest senti- 
ments of patriotic devotion, to rescue their 
beloved country from the impending peril! 
Side by side with these, with all his energies 
bent to useful ends, and disdaining, in the 
frankness and fearlessness of his nature, the 
slightest concealment of his opinions, was 
Davi A. Boxes, always a patriot, and 
friend of the Union! 

In the protracted debates of the session 
Mr. Bokee took no prominent part: a natural 
diffidence of his abilities as a public speaker, 
for which his previous career was not such 
as to have qualified him, and an appreciable 
modesty, deterred him from attempts at rhe- 
torical display in an arena where the first 
orators of the age were pitted together ; but 
his talents, his judgment, his industry, and 
his business habits soon gained him the re- 
spect and appreciation of his fellow members ; 
and his services in the passage of the Com- 
promise measures through the House of 
Representatives were as essential as those of 
any member thereof. It was in great part 
through his exertions that the New-York 
delegation cast so large a number of votes for 
those measures, and had the emergency de- 
manded it, through his perseverance and tact 
two more notes were ready to have beep 
given in their favor. 
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Mr. Bokee’s energy of character, business 
qualifications, and untiring industry were 
sensibly and favorably felt, during his labors 
as a Representative, especially where the in- 
terests of his immediate constituents or his 
own State were concerned; and his frank 
manners, generous disposition, and gentle- 
manly deportment made him a universal fa- 
vorite with his compeers and associates. Dur- 
ing the last session of Congress Mr. Bokee 
on more than one occasion gave evidence of 
a readiness and power in debate entirely un- 
looked for even by his warmest friends and 
admirers, who were aware of the absence of 
all pretension on his part as a public speaker, 
and which afford promise of extended useful- 
ness in his rising career as a statesman. In 
connection with this subject it will not be 
inappropriate for us to refer to an oration 
delivered on the Fourth of July last by Mr. 
Bokee in Brooklyn, which ranks in our esti- 
mation among the mest eloquent and patri- 
otic ever delivered on that glorious occasion, 
and a few extracts from which our readers 
will readily excuse. 

The exordium of Mr. Bokee is classic, and 
in good taste :— 


“There are times and seasons when it is proper 
for men, in travelling the journey of life, to pause 
and take a retrospect of the past, that they may 
see what progress they have made, and whether 
they have deviated from the right course ; and 
that they may also look forward and take as ex- 
tensive a survey of their future route, as their own 
vision and the surrounding objects will permit. 
No wise man, indeed, will allow himself to neglect 
these proper occasions of self-examination in regard 
to the past, and serious contemplation of the fu- 
ture. 

“The same may be said of nations. With them 
there are recurrences of important epochs, when 
the people are emphatically called upon to pause 
and reflect; to contemplate the past and survey 
the future. Can there be a more fitting occasion 
for such a pause and for such examination than 
upon the arrival of another national birthday ? 
This is an annual resting-place, and it will be well 
for us to seize the opportunity it offers to deepen 
the impression and refresh our recollections of the 
events with which it is in every mind associated 
Circumstances of a momentons character that have 
lately transpired, and are now agitating the public 
mind, give additional interest to these events, and 
add greatly to the duty of the American people 
rightly to appreciate the blessings which flow 
from them, A which have made us a great and 
happy nation.” 


The orator then gives a brief but compre- 
hensive view of the first settlement of the 
American colonies ; refers to the diversity of 
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feelings and sentiments among the colonists, 
and paints forcibly the powerful@auses which 
brought them, through compromise and 
mutual concession, into one harmonious and 
united nation. 


“ The colonies which were planted in North 
America, and which at the commencement of that 
noble struggle which resulted so gloriously to them, 
were commenced at different periods, by different 
persons, and for different purposes. They were 
distant from each other, separated by an unexplored 
wilderness filled with wild beasts, and wild men, 
much more to be dreaded than the most savage 
and dangerous animals, and had little communica- 
tion or sympathy for each other. They were nei- 
ther all of one race or language, nor was there a 
community of interest or religion to bind them 
together as one people. So far from this, there 
existed among some of them strong feelings of hos- 
tility, growing out of those embittered religious 
contests that had disturbed the peace of England 
before they had left their parent land, for these 
then western wilds. The Cavalier of Virginia, 
Maryland and South Carolina, saw in the New- 
Englander the same sturdy, bigoted Puritan, who 
had kindled his ire, and against whom he had 
drawn his sword in the conflicts between Puritan- 
ism and Prelacy, or Protestantism and Papistry 
in Old England. And the Puritan beheld his old 
enemies settled upon the same continent, but at 
such a distance, and beyond such intervening ob- 
stacles, that there was little prospect of their ever 
being brought into proximity or association with 
each other. 

“Between these, and the staid, cool, and imper- 
turbable settlers of New-Amsterdam, there was lit- 
tle affinity or intercourse, and sometimes even hos- 
tilities. Such were the disjointed members of that 
confederacy which was afterwards formed, and 
which eventually became a well-cemented Union. 

“ And what, let me ask you, fellow-citizens, were 
those causes—powerful, indeed, they must have 
been—which overcame the repulsive force of these 
scattered members, and united them ina firm, fra- 
ternal, national band? What were the causes 
which brought the Cavalier, the Roundhead, and 
the sturdy Dutchman to forget former antipathier, 
to embrace as brothers, and to pledge their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor to stand by 
each other in the deadly conflict they had em- 
barked in ? 

“Tt was the love of Liberty ; it was a firm re- 
solve never to be deprived of the rights of free- 
men.” 


Of the difficulties which the early revo- 
lutionists encountered, especially those who 
were in favor of declaring the colonies in- 
dependent, he speaks eloquently and feel 
ing!y, and accords to John Adams, from 
whose autobiography he quotes some ex- 
tracts not generally known, all the credit 
which is so eminently due him, as one of 
the fathers of the Revolution. Mr. Adams 
was for independence, and the following 
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fine pass%j~ from Mr. Bokee’s oration 
throws light upon that period of his career, 
and tends still more to consecrate his mem- 
ory in the hearts of his countrymen :— 


“ But there were those who were faithful to the 
cause, that were unprepared for the great step 
which was taken in the Revolution, declaring the 
Colonies independent, and were even shocked at 
the suggestion of such a procedure! Will you 
believe it, fellow-citizens, that when this idea first 
got out through a private letter which had been 
intercepted, and published by order of General 
Gage, the author was relies | even by members 
of the Congress of "76, as a dangerous person ! 
Mr. Adams was the writer of that letter, and after 
its publication, he says, ‘I was avoided like a man 
having the leprosy. I walked the streets of Phila- 
delphia in solitude, borne down by the weight 
of care and unpopularity. And this account is 
confirmed by Dr. Rush, who says, ‘I saw this gen- 
tleman (Mr. Adams) walk the streets of Philadel- 
alone, after the publication of his intercepted 
etter in our newspapers, in 1775, an object of 
nearly universal scorn and detestation!’ Such, 
fellow-citizens, was the odium which in Philadel- 
phia fell upon those who dared even to hint at 
independence, as late as the fall of 1775, some 
months after the battle of Bunker’s Hill, and after 
General Washington had taken command of the 
American army! Am I not then borne out, in 
saying that the labor of those great men who pre- 
pared the public mind for separation from the 
mother country—who led the way to independ- 
ence, and who toiled in Congress to sustain the army 
and the conflict in the long years of a doubtful 
struggle, and of gloomy prospects—was no holi- 
day labor, no drawing-room amusement ! Nothing 
less than the most sacred conviction of the just- 
ness of their cause, the inborn love of liberty which 
belongs to freemen, and a firm reliance on the 
goodness and justice of that Providence who had 
ever watched over the destinies of North America, 
could have sustained and encouraged them in 
those times that literally and emphatically ‘ tried 
men’s souls,’ 

“ But they were borne up through all trials, 
hardships, and difficulties, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing their country take her place among the 
nations of the earth, as their acknowledged equal. 
And here a reflection is forced upon us. John 
Adams was the first Minister who represented the 
United States at the Court of St. James, after the 
_— of ’83, and the acknowledgment by Great 

ritain of our independence ; and what a contrast 
must there have been in his feelings when he stood 
before George the Third, the proud representative 
of a nation of freemen, and when he walked the 
streets of Philadelphia, ‘an object of nearly uni- 
versal scorn and detestation,’ because he had in a 
private letter dared to hint at independence! 
Amply was he then repaid for all the odium that 
had been attempted to be cast upon him for being 
six months in advance of some other members of 
Congress, and well might he afford to forget their 
scorn and contumely.” 


The want of space prevents us from quot- 
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ing as fully as we could wish from this 
admirable address. Briefly, but clearly, 
and in eloquent and energetic terms, Mr. 
Bokee describes the difficulties which sur- 
rounded the framers of the Constitution :— 


“The Constitution was brought into existence 
by compromise. Had each member of the Con- 
vention, and each section of the country adhered 
pertinaciously and unyieldingly to its own views 
and wishes, the delegates must have separated 
without accomplishing the glorious work which 
stands as an everlasting monument of their for- 
bearance, conciliatory spirit and wisdom. What 
the condition of this country would now have been 
had they thus separated, and what the contrast 
between what it would have been and what it now 
is, I must leave to the imagination of those who 
may reflect upon the subject. May our own and all 
future generations prove themselves not less wise, 
patriotic and conciliatory than those who left us 
the inestimable legacy of the Constitution and the 
Union.” 


The following passage is exceedingly fine, 
and will be read with feelings of admiration 
and pleasure by every friend of the Union: 


“Could the genius of America then have taken 
our fathers up into an exceeding high mountain, 
and showed them the United States as the coun- 
try then was, almost entirely covered with bound- 
less forests through which the wild beasts and the 
red man roamed undisturbed ; and then, by shift- 
ing the scene, exhibited the United States as they 
now are, stretching from ocean to ocean, and from 
the St. John’s to the Rio del Norte, covered with 
splendid cities and flourishing towns; our lakes, 
rivers and canals teeming with commerce; our 
railroads running in every direction, through val- 
leys, over rivers, ascending mountains, creeping 
along frightful precipices, and leaping fearful 
chasms; our boundless fields of wheat, corn, cot- 
ton and other productions of the earth; the three 
or four millions of people multiplied into twenty- 
four, among whom intelligence is communicated 
from one extremity to the other, not only with the 
speed of lightning, but by lightning itself; what 
would have been their wonder and amazement! 
Surely they would have thought that what (ed 
saw was not reality, but a vision, a dream, a hal- 
lucination, conjured up by spirits of the air, by 
some Prospero and his tricksy Ariel. But we, 
fellow-citizens, find the vision sober reality. Never, 
in any part of the globe, since the earth was given 
to man for his habitation, have there been such 
astonishing changes, improvements, and increase 
in the physical comforts of man, as have been 
witnessed in this country within the sixty-two 
years that have passed away since the ratification, 
by the people, of the Constitution of the United 
States. I wish I could say that there had been a 
corresponding increase in the patriotic attachment 
of the people to the simplicity of republican insti- 
tutions, and an equal improvement in the moral 
and religious character of the country ; but I fear, 
that if we greatly excel our fathers in physical 
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comforts, we fall behind them in some of those 
moral qualities which are essential to form a truly 
and permanently great nation. 
“And now, let me ask, my friends, if we are pre- 

ays to tear to pieces that Constitution which was 
ormed with so much labor and with such a patri- 
otic surrender of prejudices and sectional feelings, 
under whose — the American people have 
run so splendid a career of national prosperity ? 
Are we prepared to rend that Union asunder, and 
scatter its fragments to the winds of heaven, which 
our fathers made such efforts to establish! Are 
we' prepared to condemn that noble work which 
they looked upon with so much pride and exulta- 
tion, and pronounced good? Are we ready to 
destroy that which has caused the forests of the 
West to disappear. like the mist before the morn- 
ing sun, and the tide of population to flow on, like 
the irresistible sweep of the ocean, driving before 
it the wilderness, the buffalo and the red man, and 
carrying with it industry, agriculture and the arts, 
intelligence, education and religion !—that which 
has whitened every ocean and sea and river with 
our commerce, and brought the products of the 
whole world to our doors !—that which has made 
us a great, a prosperous, a brave and powerful 
people Look around you: what do you now see, 
standing where you are, or upon the beautiful 
heights of our owncity? Every ship and steamer 
of the thousands in view,—every warehouse and 
dock of our own and the adjoining city —every 
spire of the hundreds that point like so many 
fingers up to heaven,—all, indeed, that goes to 
make up ‘the great emporium of commerce,’ is a 
monument to the wisdom of those who formed the 
ConstiruTion and established the Union, and a 
cogent argument in favor of their faithful mainte- 
nance. Palsied be the hand that would touch the 
first stone of that noble edifice to remove it from 
its place, and nerveless the arm that is outstretch- 
ed to do it harm! Let him who would destroy 
our reverence and attachment for the Union, and 
persuade us to do aught that should weaken its 
foundations, be anathema maranatha; let him 
walk an object of scorn and detestation in our 
midst, and be shunned by every good citizen as 
one infected with moral leprosy,—a loathed lum 
of living corruption, whose touch is pollution, an 
whose breath is pestilence !” 


And in conclusion of our extracts, we com- 
mend the succeeding to the earnest attention 
of our countrymen :— 


“ And now, what is the remedy for the evils which 
threaten the integrity of the Union, and what are 
our duties as good citizens and Americans? The 
remedy is in faithfully adhering to and carrying 
out every requirement of the Constitution, and the 
execution of all and every law enacted by Congress, 
and especially those Compromise laws, one and 
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all, entitled ‘the adjustment measures,—for if 
these are not faithfully observed and executed, no | 
one having seen what it has been my lot to see | 
within the last two years, and who ie not utterly in- | 
capable of judging of coming events by the shad- | 
ows they cast before, can for a moment doubt 

that the secession of the entire South, and the for- 
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mation of a Southern Confederacy, would be the 
consequence. Our duties, then, are plain and pal- 
pable ; listen to them from the lips of Wasnineton 
himself, who speaks to us as a father in his ever 
memorable Farewell Address: ‘It is of infinite 
moment that you should properly estimate the im- 
mense value of your national union to your collec- 
tive and individual happiness; that you should 
cherish a cordial, habituat and immovable attach- 
ment toit, accustoming yourselves to think and speak 
of it as the palladium of your political safety and 
prosperity-—watching for its preservation with jea- 
lous anxiety—discountenancing whatever may sug- 
gest a suspicion that it can, in any event, be aban- 
doned, and indignantly frowning upon the first 
dawning of every attempt to alienate any portion 
of our country from the rest, or enfeeble the sacred 
ties which now link together the various parts,’ 
These are the words of wisdom; they are words 
uttered from the tomb; let us take heed that we 
obey their solemn injunctions. And, my friends, 
while we ‘ cherish a cordial, habitual, and immoy- 
able attachment to the Union,’ we must also cher- 
ish and cultivate a cordial respect, and kindly fra- 
ternal feeling for our brother Americans,to whatever 
section of the Union they may belong. We must 
indulge in no jealousies, no prejudices, no heart- 
burnings towards any one, and especially of a sec- 
tional character. ‘The name of American which 
belongs to you in your national capacity,’ says the 
same warning voice of W asHINeToN, ‘must always 
exalt the just pride of patriotism, more than any 
appellation derived from loeal discriminations.’ 
Without this respect and kindly feeling mutually 
maintained and cherished by Americans, there 
may be a union of the States, but there cannot be 
a cordial sympathy and brotherly union among the 
people ; and they will be like man and wife, when 
all love is fled, bound together by the bonds—no 
longer silken bonds—of matrimony, but becomin 

more and more averse to each other, and more — 
more restive under the restraints which those bonds 


impose.” 

In looking around for a suitable person to 
fill the important office of Naval Officer of 
the port of New-York, vacant by the death 
of the late and lamented Philip Hone, Esq., 
Mr. Fillmore fixed upon Davin A. Boker, a 
selection creditable to the discrimination and 
judgment of the President, and an honor well 
deserved by the recipient thereof, and anap- 
pointment which cannot fail to give genéral 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Bokee is under the middle stature, 
a man of nervous, sanguine temperament, 
quick perceptions, clear, sound judgment, 
fine reasoning faculties, untiring industry, 
and indomitable perseverance ; his disposition 
is open, frank, and generous. In the prime 
of life, with many warmly-attached friends, 
and a rising reputation, it is not hazarding 
too much to say that his career as a public 
man is destined to be both useful and brilliant. 
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THE APPROACHING PRESIDENTIAL CANVASS. 


Tere is at present an unusual calm in 
the political atmosphere of the country, but 
during the coming fall the elements will be 
again in agitation. It will be well, whilst 
the passions are asleep, to take a survey of 
the field of conflict from a distance, and en- 
deavor to settle the principles which should 
govern our actions when the day of battle 
arrives. 

It is obvious to the most casual observer 
that there are many who are determined to 
fight the battle of the coming Presidential 
campaign upon the ground of sectional dif- 
ferences, the North against the South. Re- 
lying upon that unconquerable faith in the 
abstract principles of universal freedom 
which undoubtedly underlie our system of 
government, pervading as its very political 
atmosphere the entire mind of the North, 
there are those who are calculating upon the 
excitement always attendant upon political 
strife, to destroy the influence of that reason 
and those considerations of honor and ‘ex- 
pediency which must in all things so gener- 
ally modify our actions, even when they 
spring from the purest dictates of our 
highest conscience. Whilst in the South, 
those who would make a local institution 
a, political power, will endeavor to keep 
alive the animosity of sections to accomplish 
their ends, either of real separation, if there 
can be any so mad, or personal notoriety. 

We are then to expect that some candi- 
dates will be pertinaciously insisted upon by 
no insignificant factions, North and South, 
who must be considered the express repre- 
sentatives of those ideas which are essentially 
sectional in their character. Now, however 
desirable to either section the enthronement 
in the presidency of their own exclusive ideas 





may be, it must be obvious to all reflecting 
minds that the nature of the Constitution by 
which these States are confederated is utterly 
inconsistent with such an idea. Ifa difference 
arise between these States purely and en- 
tirely sectional in its character, such difference 
must in all cases be adjusted by compromises 
and concessions within all reasonable limits; 
must be settled by discussion and arrange- 
ment, and not by arbitrary force. Whatever 
imperfection in our system this may discover 
to some minds, there are no arguments that 
can show that it is not essentially the nature 
of the case. 


The Constitution adopted by these States, 
and under which they were to be united as 
one nation, was nevertheless in one sense a 
limited one. It was made sovereign over 
certain matters of government, while in cer- 
tain other matters of government no sover- 
eignty was granted. Nay, so far from any 
sovereignty being given, it was not even per- 
mitted, as in the power of the English gov- 
ernment over its colonial legislation, to have 
any controlling influence. The States re- 
served a large field of legislation entirely and 
exclusively to themselves, and made provi- 
sion for all new States thereafter to be formed 
to enter into the bonds of the Union and to 
assume the nationality of the great Republic, 
possessing, and for ever to possess, the same 
freedom to regulate their domestic concerns, 
in all things not affecting the interests of the 
whole. This peculiarity, the highest reach 
of political wisdom, that has now stood the 
test of seventy years’ experiment, and which 
we believe to be the grand discovery of po- 
litical science, which the world must imitate 
if it is ever to be blest at large with true 
freedom, is at stake in this controversy, and 
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therefore we may be earnest in its defense. 
However wrong to ws may appear any thing 
in another State than our own, we must never 
be tempted to encroach upon that freedom, 
to make or mend it, which guarantees us the 
very rights by which we may defend our- 
selves against its encroachments or influence. 
This great principle, we say, factions both 
North and South are about to put at stake, 
in the next Presidential canvass. They are 
about to make nominations which, on the 
question of the unfortunate sectional differ- 
ence, will represent the one or the other side 
of the question. Now, that no man, who 
does not maintain a strictly national attitude 
in rela tion to all questions, is qualified for 
the office of President in the present crisis, 
will, we think, be evident to the thinking 
men of all parties and sections. 

During the last Presidential canvass, viz., 
in the August No. of this Review for 1848, 
(to which we beg to refer the reader,) we 
stated and enforced the principle which | 
should govern the Whig or Constitutional 
party in their choice of a candidate, to wit: 
That a candidate should never be put for- 
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ward as a representative of, or pledged to, 
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principle in the nomination of Mr. Polk is, 
we admit, a strong temptation for the other 
party to follow the bad example. This gen- 
tleman was put forward by his party solely 
to carry their then prominent purpose of the 
“Annexation of Texas.” The “Whole of 
Oregon” was included; but merely as a 
deception to help the main purpose, as its 
ultimate abandonment proves. But if this 
case is a temptation to partyism, it is a seri- 
ous warning to patriotism; for through it 
came discord and “all our (present) woes.” 
Now, if these principles to which we have 
referred are sound as applicable to any sub- 
ject on which serious differences of opinion 
exist, how much more must they be true 
when those differences are sectional in their 
character, and not to be enforced either way 
without alienating one part of the nation 
from the other ? 

If, then, in any of the local nominations 
that have yet been made, the parties mak- 
ing them have fondly hoped to create a 
dictator of their sectional views, they must 
abandon them, or the persons they have 
named must distinctly aver that they will 
be the President, if elected, of the whole 


any one idea or measure, but should merely | Union, and not the President of one section 
be a representative of the general principles | and the tyrant of the other; that they cannot 
on which the government ought to be ad-| dootherwise than the Constitution which they 


ministered, without being a special champion | 
pledged to exert himself, or use any undue | 
influence in carrying measures. Otherwise, | 
you violate the very spirit of our Constitu- | 
tional Republicanism, under which the Presi- 
dent is intended to act only in a judicial, 
an executive, and an advisory capacity. The 
immediate representatives from the people 
alone in Congress assembled, have the power | 
and the right to originate and enact those | 
measures which are to govern. The simple | 
statement of this view we should think suf- | 
ficient to establish it. For in a nation jealous | 
of all power in the hands of governors, it 
must be instantly perceived that the oppo- | 
site idea is of the very essence of monarchy. | 
The flagrant case of the violation of this 


must swear to will allow; and that their pri- 
vate judgment is not to be the sole interpreter 
of what the Constitution is. General Scott or 
any other man must do this, or he cannot 
receive the nomination of the Constitutional 
party. But in a time like the present, no 
man must receive it, who has on the eve of 


‘such nomination to make his declaration of 


It must be some one who has 
been well tried, and during a long career 
conspicuously the champion of an all-embrac- 
ing nationality. There are at least two men 
in this position, eminent to the country, and 
to the world, as the representatives not only 
of this patriotic nationality, but of all the 
beneficent principles which constitute the 
creed of the Whig party. 


principles. 





Critical Notices. 


CRITICAL 


American Archeological Researches. No. I. The 
Serpent Symbol, and the Worship of the Reci 
rocal Principles of Nature in America. By 
E. G. Squier, A.M, &e. &c. New-York: G. P. 
Putnam. 


This contribution of Mr. Squier to the archzol- 
ogy of the American continent will add to the 
well-earned fame of the author in this department 
of investigation. The work is an exceedingly cu- 
rious and interesting one. Some of the conclusions 
arrived at by the author we are by no means pre- 
pared to admit, especially the one as to the diver- 
sity of the human race. The question as yet must 
be considered an open one. As it is our purpose 
to present an extended review, we will reserve 
further comment on the work at present, commend- 
it as well worth the attention of the scholar and 
thinker. 


Travels in the United States, d&c., dwring 1849 and 
1850. By the Lady Emme.ine Stuart Wort .ey. 
New-York : Harper & Brothers. 


This very pleasant book, full of life and amia- 
bility, and “the gossip of travel,” will surely be 
among the favorite reading of the season. We 
may heartily commend it, too, as a set-off to the 
books of Trollope, Dickens, &c., on this country ; 
asthe lady has the good sense to appreciate not 
only its grand and beautiful features, but the char- 
acteristics of our people. 

The current of English opinion will certainly 
begin to turn in the other direction, as the weight 
of evidence in our favor is certainly on the in- 
crease. The names of those already on our side 
should far counterbalance those on the other. We 
shall be glad, for their own sakes, when they get 
over their prejudices, and are able to appreciate 
the remarkable phenomena of this Republic. Any 
book that contributes to that end deserves well of 
them. The following description of Mr. Webster's 
residence will give a fair specimen of the style and 
manner of the book :— 

“We have been much charmed with our visit to 
Green Harbor, Marshfield, the beautiful domain of 
Mr. Webster. It is a charming and particularly 
enjoyable place, almost close to the sea. The 
beach here is something marvellous, eight miles in 
breadth, and of splendid, hard, floor-like sand; and 
when this is covered by the rolling Atlantic, the 
waves almost come up to the neighboring green, 
icy range Very high tides cover them. 

_ “There is a vag oer party in the house, 
including Mr. and Miss Everett, &c.; and in addi- 
tion to the guests here, those staying at Mr. F. 
Webster's (Mr. Webster's son) generally assemble 
here in the evening. Among them was Miss S——, 





August, 1851, 
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She was an exceedingly pleasant and agreeable 
young lady, full of life, spirits, information, and 
good humor, * * * 

“This house is very prettily fitted up. It strikes 
me as being partly in the English and partly in 
the French style, exceedingly comfortable, and with 
a number of remarkably pretty drawing-rooms, 
opening into one another, which is always a judi- 
cious arrangement, I think. It makes a party 
agreeable and unformal, I think. There are a va- 
riety of pictures and busts, by American artists, 
and some of them are exceedingly good. There 
is a picture in the chief drawing-room of Mr. Web- 
ster’s gallant son who was killed in the Mexican 
war. The two greatest of America’s statesmen 
each lost a son in that war, Mr. Clay and Mr. 
Webster. There is also a fine picture of Mr. W. 
himself, which, though a masterly painting, does 
not do justice to the distinguished original. It was 
executed some years ago, but I really think it is 
not so handsome as the great statesman is now, 
with his Olympus-like brow, on which are throned 
such divinities of thought, and with that wonder- 
ful countenance of might and majesty. * * * 
The utmost good taste and refinement are percep- 
tible in the arrangements of the house ; and a 
most enchanting place of residence it is. All the 
domestics of the house are colored persons, which 
is very seldom indeed the case in this part of the 
United States. Mr. Webster tells me he considers 
them the best possible servants, much attached, 
contented, and grateful; and he added, he would 
‘fearlessly trust them with untold gold’ They 
certainly must be good ones, to judge by the ex- 
quisite neatness of every thing in the establish- 
ment. Mr. Webster's farm here consists of fifteen 
hundred acres ; he has a hundred head of cattle.” 


The Heir of Wast-Wayland. By Many Howrrr. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


This novel will be read with great interest by 
the numerous admirers and friends of Mary Howitt, 
and well will it repay an attentive perusal. It is 
an unexceptionable book, written with true Chris- 
tian feeling. Honour Mildmay, the heroine, gains 
our love by the simple discharge of her duties; 
mild, affectionate, and heroic, she overcomes “the 
worldly strong and worldly wise, by being simply 
meek.” Mrs. Dutton is a well-drawn character of 
the unpleasant kind. She is a crusty batch of 
nature, a core of envy; and we can't help rejoic- 
ing in her final disappointment in not receiving a 
portion of the Wast-Wayland estate. The work is 
enriched by the manly, frank, free, and generous 
William Eiworthy and Christie o’ Lilygarth, “on 
hospitable thoughts intent.” 














